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ORCHARD  AND  FARM,  MARION  COUNTY,  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  OREGON 


PUBLISHED  BY 

BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

.-.T-  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


PHEASANT  &  HUNTER 
BRAND  PRUNES 

Packed  by 

Willamette  Valley  Prune  Association 

Salem,  Oregon 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  St.  Louis  Exposition,  1895;  Buffalo  Exposition,  1901  ;  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon,  1905;  Alaska-Yukon- Pacific  Exposition,  Seattle,  Washington,  1909 


H.  S.  GILE  &  CO. 

SALEM, OREGON 

Packers 

Beaver  Brand  Oregon  Prunes 

Packing  Plants  at  Roseburg  and  Newberg,  Oregon.  Domestic  and  Export  Tt  ■.         ^  ^i.  jcialty 
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Own  an  Irrigated  Fruit  Orchard 


in  the  famous 


Bitter  Root 
Valley 

And  Provide  an  Annuity  for  Old  Age 


We  will  plant  and  take  care  of  the 
land  during  the  growing  period, 
turning  over  to  you  a  bearing 
orchard,  which  will  thereafter  yield 
a  competence  for  life.    Easy  terms 


Send  for  Literature 


Bitter  Root  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 

Hamilton,  Montana 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


All  the  Grand  Prizes  and  All  the  Gold  Medals 

Gu'cn  l)y  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle 
last  siunmer  to  pumps  were  awarded  to 


"AMERICAN" 


PUMPING 

MACHINERY 


"American"  single  stage  cen- 
trifugal pumps  are  guaranteed  to 
attain  efficiencies  of  60  to  80  per 
cent  on  total  heads  up  to  125  feet, 
with  an  equal  increase  in  head  for 
each  additional  stage,  which  makes 
them  the  most  economical  pump 
made  for  irriga- 
m  tion  purposes. 

"American"  cen- 
trifugals are  made 
in  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  styles, 
in  any  size,  in  any 
number  of  stages,  and 
are   equipped  with  any 
power. 

Write  for  "Efficiency 
Tests  of  American  Cen- 
trifugals," by  the  most 
eminent  hydraulic  engi- 
neer on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Complete  cata- 
logue, No.  104,  free. 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works;    Aurora,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 
Chicago  Office:    First  National  Bank  Building 

PACIFIC  COAST  SALES  AGENCIES: 
523  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
160  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES 
SECOND  AND  ASH  STREETS,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 
1246  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH,  SEATTLE 
305  COLUMBIA  BUILDING,  SPOKANE 


SPOKANE  VALLEY  ORCHARD  SCENE 

A HOME  and  an  orchard  in  the  Spokane  Valley  means  the  apex  of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  Northwest.  Our 

Jonathan  and  Wagener  winter  apples  excel  them  all.    Our  beautiful  valley,  picturesque  surroundings,  electric 

lines  and  steam  railroads,  lakes  and  pleasure  resorts,  all  at  Spokane's  threshold,  makes  the  ideal  location.  Our 
prices  are  low,  but  are  advancing  rapidly. 

Send  for  our  circular  '■'■A  T'rip  Through  the  Valley" 

SPOKANE  VALLEY  IRRIGATED  LAND  CO. 


401  Si  .- 


SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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Steinhardt  &  Kelly 


loi  Park  Place,  New  York 


The  largest  and  most  extensive  fruit  concern  in  the  world 
operating  in  all  the  fruit  growing  sections  of  the  civilised  globe 

Exclusive  Purveyors 
of  High  Class  Fruits 


STEINHARDT  &  KELLY  Handle  More 

BOX  APPLES 

Than  any  Other  Concern  in  the  Country 

and  was  the  first  fruit  house  to  extensively  intro- 
duce the  Northwestern  product  to  the  consumers 
of  the  East.  With  able  representation  in  all 
the  leading  markets  Steinhardt  &  Kelly  are 
enabled  to  handle  the  entire  crops  of  the  most 
extensive  districts  with  utmost  ease  and  celerity 


CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  ASSOCIATIONS,  UNIONS  AND 
INDIVIDUAL  GROWERS  WILL  BE  GIVEN  PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
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FANCY  RED  APPLES 

^re  ^ickly  Sold  at  Fancy  Prices  by 

Any  Commission  House 
in  the  United  States 

Therefore  every  High  Grade  Commission 
Merchant  should  have  in  his  salesroom 
in  season  some  of  the  very  fanciest 
brilliant,  glowing,  red 

Spitzenbergs 

Grown  and  Packed  by  the 

HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION 

This  brand  of  Apples  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  Apple  World  for  quality,  beauty  and  finish,  and 
will  give  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  strictly 
high  class  trade  in  any  city  in  this  country. 

For  further  information  write  the 
HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  GROWERS'  UNION,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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Richey  &  Gilbert  Co. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 
Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


PORTLAND 

BROKERAGE  CO. 

Consignments  solicited  with  quick  returns 

FRUITS,  PRODUCE 
BUTTER  AND  EGGS 

Telephone  A  5758 

206  Stark  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Between  Front  and  First  Streets 


Levy&Spiegl 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  &  PRODUCE 
Commtj30fon  jWierci^ant^ 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 
Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Correspondence  Solicited 

RYAN  &  VIRDEN  CO. 

BUTTE,  MONTANA 

Branch  Houses: 
Livingstone,  Billings,  Sheridan, 
Montana;  Lewiston,  Idaho 

^^ole^ale  i?mtt  anD  IproDuce 

We  Have  Modern  Cold  Storage  Facilities 
Essential  for  Handling  Your  Products 

A   strong   house   that   gives   reliable  market 
reports  and  prompt  cash  returns 


FAMOUS  HOOD  RIVER 

APPLES 

Spitzenbergs,  Newtowns,  Jonathans, 
Arkansas  Blacks,  Ortleys,  Baldwins, 
Winesaps,  R.  C.  Pippins,  Ben  Davis, 

M.  B.  Twigs 
Look  Good,  Taste  Better,  Sell  Best 

Grade  and  Pack  Guaranteed 

apple  #rot»et:?J'  anion 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


O.W.  BUTTS 

and  Comm(iEij2{<on 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  APPLES 

Our  Specialty 

A  Strong  House — Pioneer  Dealer  of 
Thirty  Years'  Experience 

OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

FRUITS  AND 
PRODUCE 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


H.Woods  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 

and 

COMMISSION 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Strawberries 

127  South  Water  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


W.  H.  Dryer  W.  W.  Bollam 

Brper^  iSollam  $c  Co. 

General 
Commission 
Merchants 

128  FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Telephone  Main  2348 


SGOBEL  &  DAY 

Established  1869 

235-238  West  Street  NEW  YORK 

Strictly  commission  house.  Specialists  in  apples, 
pears  and  prunes.  Exporters  of  Newtown  Pippins 
to  their  own  representatives  in  England 

QUALITY 
QUALITY 
QUALITY 
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Gibson  Fruit  Company 

Not  Incorporated 

IV hole  sale  Commission 
Shippers  Marketing  y4 gents 
Fruit  and  Produce 

Our  Own  Cold  Storage  Plant  on  Premises 
131  South  Water  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


LINDSAY 

&  CO.  LTD. 

3^1)oUsalt  jftutts 

HELENA,  MONTANA 

Established  in  Helena  Quarter  of  a  Century 

Branch  houses:    Great   Falls,  Mis- 
soula and  Billings,  Montana 


Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Wholesale  Fruits  &  Produce 

Spokane,  Washington 

We  have  modern  cold  stor- 
age facihties  essential  for  the 
handling   of   your  products 

Reliable  Market  Reports 

PROMPT  CASH  RETURNS 


131-133  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Superior  facilities  for  handling 

PEACHES 
APPLES  AND 
PEARS 

Solicit  Your  Consignments 

Reliable  Market  Reports  Prompt  Cash  Returns 


European  Receivers  0/ American  Fruits 

SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.      SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.      GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO. 

GLASGOW  LIVERPOOL  ind  MANCHESTER  LONDON 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON  OMER  DECUGIS  ET  FILS 

HAMBURG  PARIS 

For  Market  Information  Jfddress: 

Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co.       Walter  Webling  John  Brown         Ira  B.  Solomon      Wm.  Clement      D.  L.  Dick 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York  46  Clinton  Street,  Boston       Brighton,  Ontario         Canning,  Nova  Scotia       Montreal,  Quebec       Portland,  Maine 

OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
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D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


Established  1878 


APPLES  FOR  EXPORT 

California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho  and  Florida  fruits.  Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets. 
Checks  mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the  other  side.  We  are  not 
agents;  we  sell  apples.  We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  cherries,  apricots,  peaches  and  all  early  fruits 
on  the  New  York  market.    Correspondence  solicited. 

200  TO  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

LIVERPOOL  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  GLASGOW 


PAGE  &  SON 

Incorporated 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Phone  Main  8080  Home  Phone  A  2017 

Wholesale 

Fruit  and  Produce  Dealers 
Commission  Merchants 

Oldest  Established        Largest  Handlers 
ORCHARD  AND  FARM  PRODUCTS 


H.  J.  SHINN  &  CO. 

The  Old  Reliable  Fruit  House 

We  occupy  our  own  building,  which 
is  one  block  square  and  located  on 
Northern  Pacific  tracks,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

Consignments  solicited.  We  make 
weekly  returns. 

References : 
Exchange  National  Bank 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


MCEWEN 
&  KOSKEY 

Wholesale  Fruit  and  Produce 
and  General  Commission 
Merchants 

129  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

CONSIGNMENTS 

Are  solicited,  all  your  shipments 
receiving  our  personal  attention 


ABSTRACTS,  LOANS 
INSURANCE,  CONVEYANCING 

VVAUCOMA  ABSTRACT  AND 
INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Hood  River,  Oregon 


THE 

Lawrence  -  Hensley 
Fruit  Co. 

Successors  to 
THE  LIEBHARDT  FRUIT  CO. 

Jobbers  of 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

AND  APPLE  PACKERS 

Denver,  Colorado 


E.  P.  Stacy  &l  Sons 

General  Commission  Merchants 

Jobbers  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 
FRUITS 

Branch  Offices  at  Carrington,  N.  D. 
Bismarck,  N.  D.;  Valley  City,  N.  D. 
Head  Office 

Fargo,  North  Dakota 


Davenport  Bros* 

Portland,  Oregon 
WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  & 
PRODUCE 

Growers  and  Shippers  of  the  Famous 

Mosicr  Valley  Fruits 


Oiniamette  Ualley  Truit  Dnds 

In  Tracts  to  Suit 

Rich  soil        Delightful  climate 
For  descriptive  literature  write 
OLMSTED  LAND  CO.  Salem,  Oregon 


T.  O'MALLEY  CO. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 
Wholesale  Fruits  and  Produce 

We  make  a  specialty 
in  Fancy  Apples,  Pears  and 
Strawberries 

130  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


Grant  McCann  &  Co. 

Cor.  Railroad  and  Stephens  Street 
SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

We  handle  local  or  carload  ship- 
ments of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Hon- 
est dealings  and  prompt  returns. 

References:  Exchange  National 
Bank,  Spokane;  Bradstreets  Mer- 
cantile Agency. 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

C.   R.  Paddock,  Manager 

Apples,    Pears,    Peaches,  Cherries, 
Plums,    Prunes,    Apricots,  Grapes 
and  Cantaloupes 

Mixed  carloads  start  about 
July  20.  Straight  carloads  in 
season.  Our  fruit  is  the  very 
best  grade;  pack  guaranteed 

We  use  Revised  Economy  Code 


J.  F.  LITTOOY 

CONSULTING  HORTICULTURIST 

Orchard  director,  orchard  schemes  examined, 
orchard  plans  submitted,  orchard  soils  and  sites 
selected,  nurseries  visited  and  stock  selected, 
values  examined  for  farm  loans,  purchasing  agent 
for  land  and  orchard  investments,  acts  as  power 
of  attorney  in  selection  of  Carey  Act  lands. 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO 
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"THE  LAND  WHERE  THE  RAIN  AND  SUNSHINE  MEET" 

LYLE,  WASHINGTON 


A  YOUNG  ORCHARD  NEAR  LYLE 


A  land  wonderfully  favored  in  climate,  soil  and  environment.  Apples 
and  all  tree  fruits  grow  to  perfection  without  irrigation.  Lands  for 
wheat  raising,  hay  and  dairy  farms.    Also  for  small  fruits. 

FOR  BOOKLET  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

LYLE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

Lyle,  Washington 


Lyle  Fruit  Lands 

Where  "The  Rain  and  Sunshine  Meet" 

First  Prize  at  the  National  Apple  Show 

Across  the  Columbia  from  the  famous  Hood  River, 
Oregon,  orchards.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  without 
irrigation.  Unsurpassed  soil,  climate  and  scenery. 
Also  wheat  land  and  stock  ranches.    Write  or  call  on 


MORGINSON,  DAYTON  &  CLARK 
Lyle,  Washington 


A  LYLE  APPLE  TREE  IN  BLOSSOM 


THE  BANNER  APPLE  BELT  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY,  WASHINGTON 

ITS  LANDS  offer  safe  and  profitable  investment ;  none  have  invested  in  these  lands  without  profit ; 
the  upward  tend  must  continue,  as  good  apple  land  is  limited;  ten  acres  of  bearing  apples  is  a  for- 
tune ;  a  fruit  failure  in  this  section  is  unknown.  We  make  a  specialty  of  orchard  sites  and  can  locate 
you  right.    W rite  for  list. 

F.  L.  GORDON  &  CO. 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 


Arcadia  Orchards  Company-Irrigated  Orchards 


The  Land  of  Sunshine 


The  Center  of  the  Best  Fruit  Belt  in  Washington 


Only  twenty-two  miles  from  Spokane.    Excellent  transportation  facilities,  ideal  climate, 

irrigation  by  gravity 

Our  Plan:  We  plant,  cultivate,  irrigate  and  care  for  your  orchard  for  four  years,  and  pay  your  taxes  for 
five  years.  You  may  remain  at  your  present  occupation  while  we  bring  your  orchard  to  bearing.  No 
charge  for  water.    The  largest  private  irrigation  project  in  the  West.    Buy  now,  before  a  further  increase 

in  values.    Easy  terms.    Send  for  literature. 


ARCADIA  ORCHARDS  COMPANY 


Hyde  Building,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 
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$1000        PER  ACRE  NET  $1000 


MOSIER  APPLES  AT  HOOD  RIVER  FAIR 


This  is  not  an  unusual  profit  for  producing  apple  orchards  in  Oregon.  It 
is  a  perfectly  possible  profit  for  any  man  of  persistence  and  common  sense 
who  will  select  land  in  a  proven  apple  district  in  Oregon  and  develop  it 
properly.  If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  fruit  growing  we  advise  you  to 
investigate  the  Hosier  Valley.  This  valley  adjoins  the  famous  Hood  River 
Valley  and  is  properly  a  part  of  it  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  produced  is  concerned.  We  claim  that  the  apples  pro- 
duced in  Hosier  Valley  are  second  to  none  and  that  there  is  no  section 
anywhere  which  offers  the  fruit  grower  a  greater  opportunity.  Land  in  the 
Hosier  Valley  can  be  obtained  for  very  low  prices,  and  can  be  cleared  with 
comparatively  little  effort.  These  lands  can  be  made  to  increase  in  value 
from  100  to  500  per  cent  in  two  years  by  clearing  and  planting  trees.  We 
invite  the  most  careful  and  critical  inspection  of  Hosier  Valley,  confident  of 
the  outcome.    For  full  particulars  about  this  Valley  address 

SECRETARY  MOSIER  VALLEY  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

MOSIER,  OREGON 


THE  LAST  TIME 

MOSIER  APPLES 

AVere  shown  at  the  Hood  River  Fair  they  took  tAvo  out  of  three  of  the  best  prizes. 

Last  year  Mosier  apples  and  Hood  River  apples  sold  to  the  same  buyers  and  for  the  same  price  as 
Hood  River  apples. 

Mosier  apple  land  may  be  had  at  a  more  reasonable  figure  than  land  in  any  other  proven  apple  dis- 
trict in  the  Northwest. 

FOR  PRICES,  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  BOOKLET  ADDRESS  OR  SEE 

D.  D.  HAIL,  REAL  ESTATE,  MOSIER,  OREGON 


Okanogan  Fruit  Lands 

We  have  recently  purchased  three  thousand  acres  of  "allotted"  Indian  land  in  the 

SIN-LA-HE-KIN  VALLEY 

all  of  which  produces  the  finest  flavored  and  highest  colored  apples  grown.  This  land  was  allotted  in 
1885  to  the  Moses  Indians  in  tracts  of  640  to  2,200  acres,  and  was  selected  on  account  of  the  mildness 
of  the  winters,  and  will  grow  any  fruit  or  vegetable  grown  north  of  California. 

The  elevation  of  this  land  is  1,200  to  1,700  feet,  and  250  to  300  days  of  sunshine  guarantees  the 
high  color  of  the  fruit  grown  in  this  beautiful  valley.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  every  tract  is  ready  for 
cultivation. 

/  We  have  just  finished  planting  sixty-five  acres,  and  wish  to  continue  the  develop-  \ 

\  ment  of  this  property,  and  will  for  this  reason  sell  thirty  ten-acre  tracts  for  $125  per  acre,  j 
,  this  price  to  include  a  perpetual  water  right  for  the  complete  irrigation  of  the  purchased  ) 
/  land.  Payments  to  be  made  half  down  and  the  balance  in  one  or  two  years,  with  eight  \ 
\  per  cent  interest  on  deferred  payments.  / 

IF  INTERESTED  WRITE  TO 

T.  ERNEST  GATES  GEO.  J.  HURLEY 

56/  East  Ankcny  Street  r^T) 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  LOOMIS,  WASHINGTON 
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A  Promise  of  Good  Returns 


The  LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

LOCATED  across  the  Columbia  River  from  Hood  River,  Oregon,  the  White 
f  Salmon  Valley  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  land  on  earth  to 
fruit  growers.  Where  apples,  cherries,  pears,  peaches,  prunes  and  strawberries 
grow  to  perfection.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  fruit  land  today  will  return  to 
you  in  a  very  few  years  sixty-fold.  The  soil,  climate,  water  and  scenery  are 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  country.  Build  a  home  where  you  can  enjoy  peace 
and  plenty  the  remainder  of  your  life. 

We  have  some  bargains  in  orchard  and  general  farm  lands  in  and  near 
White  Salmon,  also  large  and  small  bodies  of  timber  land,  cheap. 

WRITE  US  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  AND  PRICES 

estcs  Realty  &  Investment  Co* 

WHITE  SALMON,  WASHINGTON 


BERRIES 


CHERRIES 


STRAWBERRIES 


NUTS 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME 

TO  BUY  HOOD  RIVER  LAND 

THERE  is  a  constant  and  merited  advance  in  values,  so  buy  now 
and  profit  tliereby.  Complete  information  on  over  350  different 
places.  Some  one  of  them  will  suit  you  and  your  purse.  Name  your 
wish — we'll  name  the  place.    Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  L-P  LAND  COMPANY 


12  Smith  Block 


Telephone  259 


Hood  River,  Oregon 


SPRINGVILLE 

Is  to  Utah 
What  Palisade  is  to  Colorado 

The  Natural  Fruit  Center 

BUY  CHEAP  LANDS  NOW 

ROE  A.  DEAL  Springville 


UPPER  METHOW  VALLEY 

"  WHERE  LIFE  IS  WORTH  WHILE  " 
First  class  irrigated  apple  lands  for  sale  at  ^loo.oo  per  acre  and  up 

Apply  for  particulars  to 

Methow  Investment  &  Agency  Co. 


Real  Estate  Agents 


Box  51,  Winthrop,  Washington 


A  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME  TO  SECURE  TEN  ACRES  OF 

CHOICE  APPLE  LAND 

This  tract  is  located  only  four  miles  from  Hood  River  across  the  Columbia  River  at  Underwood, 
Washington,  in  the  famous  White  Salmon  Valley  with  a  grand  view  of  the  Columbia  River  and  Hood 
River  Valley.    No  waste  land.   All  rich,  deep  soil.    Good  natural  air  and  water  drainage.    No  frost 

AT  ONLY  $100  PER  ACRE 

Address  C.  R.  GREISEN,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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Three  Hood  River  Bargains 

FIRST 

10  acres,  all  in  orchard;  7  acres  in  bearing,  nice  crop  this  year;  2j/^  acres  in  strawberries  between  the 
young  trees ;  trees  are  all  standard  commercial  varieties,  Spitzenberg,  Newtowns  and  Jonathans ;  small  box 
house,  small  barn,  three  inches  of  water.  On  main  county  road  %  mile  from  railroad  station,  i  mile  from 
school,  church  and  stores,  y]^  miles  from  Hood  River.    This  is  absolutely  the  best  bargain  in  its  class  in 

'^'"'"'^^  Price  $950  an  Acre 


SECOND 

20  acres  of  the  finest  soil  in  the  famous  "Willow  Flat  district,"  i  mile  from  railroad  station  and  store; 
all  under  ditch  and  on  the  main  county  road;  surrounded  by  land  valued  at  from  $400  to  $1,500  an  acre. 
If  you  want  to  raise  the  finest  Newtowns  ever  grown,  this  is  the  place.  Price  $200  an  acre  for  the  20  or 
$2,500  for  the  best  10. 

THIRD 

AN  IDEAL  SPOT  FOR  A  SUMMER  HOME 

46  acres  in  the  Mount  Hood  district,  miles  from  railroad  station,  school  and  store.  This  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  places  for  a  home  in  the  valley,  and  is  a  bargain  from  any  point  of  view.  It  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated.     Price  $3,000;  $1,000  cash,  balance  5  years  at  7  per  cent. 

WE  HAVE  A  GREAT  MANY  OTHERS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  VALLEY  AND  CAN  SUPPLY  YOUR  NEEDS 

SHELLEY  &  SHELLEY 

NEXT  TO  MOUNT  HOOD  HOTEL  BOX  162,  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


PIONEERING  IS  NOT  PROFITABLE 

Hood  River  Valley  had  not  been  discovered  to  the  world  when  Mr.  Carnegie  uttered  the  final  word. 
Now,  in  a  country  where  a  homestead  is  worth  from  $16,000  to  $32,000;  where  land  can  be  had  for  $100 
per  acre  that  in  five  years  is  worth  $1,000  an  acre,  and  pays  usury  on  that  sum,  pioneering  is  profitable. 

In  the  Deadpoint  Improvement  Company  300  acres  we  commend  to  you  an  opportunity  for  pioneering 
profitable  far  in  excess  of  any  claim  we  make.  It  is  surveyed  and  laid  off  in  ten-acre  lots.  Its  scenic 
location  is  magnificent.    Sixty  dollars  per  acre  is  the  price  and  the  terms  are  good. 

A  few  years  ago  Upper  Valley  land  wasn't  considered  worth  homesteading ;  this  spring  it  sold  as 
high  as  $200  per  acre,  unimproved.  This  Deadpoint  property  has  the  same  deep  red  soil  and  its  own 
water;  it  is  six  miles  nearer  Hood  River  and  within  two  miles  of  a  station.  This  isn't  wheat  land — don't 
summer  fallow. 

JOHN  LELAND  HENDERSON,  Incorporated,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


LOS  MOLINOS  IRRIGATED  LANDS 

Secure  a  self-supporting  home  that  will  pay  for  itself  in  three  years,  in  a  charming  California  valley. 
With  our  ten  months'  growing  season  you  can  put  two  summers  into  one! 

Our  frviit  and  vegetables  are  shipped  East  with  big  profits,  giving  double  results  obtained  elsewhere. 
We  cut  alfalfa  six  times  each  year,  netting  $60.00  per  acre. 

Our  lands  are  now  selling  at  $150.00  per  acre,  with  perpetual  water  right  for  irrigation. 
No  damaging  frosts!    Cheap  river  and  rail  transportation! 

Buy  now  and  take  advantage  of  low  prices.    This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  become  independent. 

WRITE  US  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY 

LOS  MOLINOS,  TEHAMA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
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ASHLAND,  OREGON 

HAS  TAKEN  THE  GOLD  MEDAL  ON  HER 
PEACHES  EVERY  TIME  SHE  EXHIBITED 


Ashland 

in  the  southern  end   of  the 

Rogue  River  Valley  in  Southern  Oregon 

holds  the  highest  award  for  carload  exhibit  of  Yellow 
Newtown  Pippins  at  National  Apple  Show 


For  information  covering  the  wonderful  scenic, 
soil  and  climatic  conditions,  write 

Publicity  Department  of  the  Ashland 
Commercial  Club,  Ashland,  Oregon 


ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET    SENT  FREE 
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White  Salmon  Valley 

WASHINGTON 

Across  the  river  from  Hood  River  Valley,  Oregon*  in  the  Banner  Apple  Belt  of  the  World 


Hon  mmGATED 

fHITE  SALiON  VALLEY  FRUI 

SMLMOM.  mm 


The  WI-IITE  SALMON  VALLEY  today  presents  O  I'l'OK'l  UX  11  I  i;S  l-OR  INVESTMENT  beyond  that  of  any  other  FRUIT  REGION  in 
the  Northwest.  It  is  the  north  half  of  a  LARGE  VALLEY  lying  between  Mount  Adams  on  the  north  and  Mount  Hood  on  the  south.  The  mighty 
Columbia  flows  between  and  divides  this  valley.  From  the  Columbia  River  to  Mount  Hood  forms  the  Hood  River  Valley,  and  from  the  Columbia 
River  to  Mount  Adams  forms  the  White  Salmon  Valley.  Both  these  mountains  are  snowclad  all  the  year  and  influence  the  climatic  conditions. 
This,  together  with  a  volcanic  ash  soil,  produces  apples  that  are  superior  to  all  others  in  the  world  in  FLAVOR,  SIZE,  COLOR,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  KEEPING  AND  SHIPPING  QUALITIES. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  fruit  grown  in  this  valley  is  exported,  bringing  the  highest  market  prices. 

THE  CLIMATE  of  this  region  i  sideal.  It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  CASCADES,  with  a  pure  mountain  air  and  free  from  excessive 
rains  or  drouth.  The  snow-covered  peaks  at  either  end  of  the  valley  temper  the  heat  of  summer  and  make  the  summer  nights  cool  and  invigor- 
ating.   The  winters  are  as  a  rule  mild  and  short.    The  scenery  is  as  fine  as  may  be  found  anywhere  on  the  continent. 

The  valley  has  been  held  back  heretofore  through  lack  of  railroad  transportation,  but  the  SPOKANE,  PORTLAND  &  SEATTLE  RAIL- 
ROAD, part  of  the  Hill  system,  now  in  operation,  gives  this  valley  the  best  of  shipping  facilities. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SECURE  A  CHOICE  ORCHARD  TRACT  AT  A  LOW  FIGURE.  Write  today  for  particulars  of  this  wonderful 
valley  to  the 

WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY  DEVELOPMENT  LEAGUE 


White  Salmon,  Washington 


White  Salmon  Valley  Lands 

Orchard,  Farm  and  Timber  Tracts 

Situated  in  the  famous  White  Salmon  Valley,  directly  opposite  the  Hood  River  Valley,  seventy-five  miles  east  of 
Portland,  twenty-five  miles  east  of  the  Cascade  Divide,  on  the  beautiful  Columbia  River.  Half  way  between  Mount  Hood 
on  the  south  and  Mount  Adams  on  the  North. 

One  of  the  few  districts  where  good  orchard  lands  may  still  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 

We  list  no  land  that  we  have  not  personally  examined,  therefore  guarantee  every  tract  as  represented,  also  furnish 
abstract  up  to  date  with  every  sale. 

In  the  following  list  are  some  of  the  most  desirable  tracts  for  sale  in  this  district. 


526 — 6  acres,  located  in  the  city  limits  of  White  Salmon;  an  ideal  site 
with  a  fine  view;  8!4  acres  all  cleared  and  set  to  fruit  trees,  with  straw- 
berries between  the  rows;  deep  red  shot  soil;  all  good  fruit  land  except 
one-half  acre,  which  would  make  a  desirable  building  site.  Price  $3,600; 
half  cash,  balance  3  years  8  per  cent. 

524 — 10  acres,  10  minutes'  walk  from  the  post  oifice;  outside  of  the 
city  limits  of  White  Salmon;  nearly  level,  but  enough  slope  for  good 
drainage;  spring  water  most  of  the  year;  all  fenced.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  tracts  in  this  vicinity  for  one  wishing  a  home  practically 
in  town.  Similar  land  to  this  located  within  3  miles  of  White  Salmon 
averages  over  $300  net  per  acre  from  strawberries.  This  is  a  bargain  at 
$3!35  per  acre;  half  cash,  balance  3  years  8  per  cent. 

o28A — 10  acres,  first-class  fruit  land;  red  shot  soil,  spring  water;  on 
county  road,  1  mile  from  post  office.  Only  $75  per  acre;  half  cash, 
balance  3  years  at  8  per  cent. 

550 — 20  acres,  2  miles  from  White  Salmon;  700  Spitzenberg  and  Yel- 
low Newtowns  in  orchard;  10  acres  under  plow;  3  acres  in  sti awberries, 
bearing  this  season;  beautiful  view  of  Mount  Hood  and  Columbia  River; 
no  waste  land;  house  and  well  on  place.  Ranch  adjoining  sold  for 
$20,000.     For  quick  sale,  price  only  $6,000. 


528D — 10  acres,  in  well-known  district;  1  mile  from  post  office,  13 
miles  from  White  Salmon;  spring  water.  A  snap  for  only  $50  per  acre; 
easy  terms. 

538E — 10,  20  or  40  acres  of  the  Fruitdale  Ranch  will  be  sold  at  only 
$50  per  acre,  cash.  Land  is  red  shot  soil;  has  flowing  spring  water;  fine 
view  of  Mount  Adams  when  cleared.  Only  8  miles  from  Husum,  on 
county  road;  12  miles  from  White  Salmon. 

538B — 30  acres,  with  flowing  spring  water;  red  shot  soil;  on  county 
road;  good  apple  land.  For  a  quick  sale,  price,  only  $65  an  acre;  easy 
terms. 

528C — 40  acres,  with  house  and  large  barn,  tool  house;  1  acre  in 
3-year-old  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown  trees;  3  acres  under  plow; 
red  shot  soil;  flowing  spring  water;  35  acres  orchard  land,  15  acres  hay 
land;  on  county  road.  One  of  the  best  tracts  on  our  list.  A  bargain 
for  only  $3,750  cash. 

W34 — 80  acres,  45  of  which  is  good  apple  land,  35  rolling  deep  red 
shot  soil;  elevation  1,400  feet;  50  acres  easily  cleared;  spring  water;  2^4 
miles  from  Husum;  8  miles  from  railroad  station  on  North  Bank  Rail- 
road.   A  snap  at  $25  per  acre,  cash. 


Space  does  not  allow  publishing  our  entire  list,  ranging  in  price  from  $25  an  acre  up;  the  above  numbers  are  a  few 
of  our  best  values  this  month.  Would  advise  any  one  contemplating  purchasing  a  tract  of  orchard  land  to  do  so  before 
prices  advance. 


H.  W.  DAY 


THE  WHITE  SALMON  REALTY  CO. 

White  Salmon,  Washington 


H.  G.  DAY 
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^J^MT.  Hood 


UNDERWOOD 

The  Gateway  to  the  TVhite  Salmon  Valley 


WHITE  SALMON  VALLEY  FRUIT  GROWERS'  UNION  OF  UNDERWOOD,  WASHINGTON, 
WON  THREE  IMPORTANT  PREMIUMS  AT  SPOKANE 
First  on  Best  Four-Tier  Newtowns,  Si'cond  on  Best  Ten  Boxes  Newtowns,  First  on  Best  Pack 

Twenty  minutes  from  Hood  River  by  ferry.  Two  hours  by  rail,  seven  hours  by  boat  fiom  Portland. 
Twenty-five  thousand  acres  first-class  fruit  land  tributary  to  this  point.  Has  a  strong  Apple  Growers' 
Union,  which  controls  the  output  of  the  valley.  Same  fruit,  same  markets,  same  prices  as  Hood 
River  has.  Fine  class  of  people  coming  in — a  community  of  homes.  Land  close  in  to  river  and 
railroad  $40.00  to  $150.00  an  acre  now,  but  advancing  rapidly. 


Write,  phone  or  call  on 


W.  F.  CAS  H 


UNDERWOOD 
WASHINGTON 


Newtowns  Yield  $1800  per  Acre 


James  Lacey  on  an  acre  of  Newtowns  marketed  791 
boxes  of  first  grade  apples,  which  brought  $1,698.55. 
He  has  left  fifty  boxes  of  seconds,  which  will  sell  for 
about  $1.50  per  box,  and  bring  the  total  gross  sales 
from  one  acre  of  Newtowns  up  to  $1,800.  The  returns 
from  his  three  and  a  half  acres  of  bearing  apples,  all 
kinds,  are  $3,801.76  for  first  grade  apples  alone,  and 
second  grades  will  fully  pay  for  the  labor  of  taking 
care  of  the  crop.  This  makes  an  average  of  over  $1,000 
an  acre  profit. 

hive  facts  in  a  lively  way.    Live  facts  for  men  and  women 
Facts  that  affect  you — your  family 

HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 

APPLE  LANDS 


Fancy  Hood  River  Apple  Pack 


Hood  River  Orchard  in  Bloom,  Giving  Promise  of  Golden  Returns 

AGENTS  FOR  MOUNT  HOOD  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
LOGGED  OFF  LANDS  IN  UPPER  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 

Many  started  in  a  small  way ;  today  they  are  independent 
You  can  begin  today.    It  pays  to  see  us 

He  who  investigates  for  himself  becomes  "the  man  who  knows" 

W.  J.  BAKER  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
The  oldest  Real  Estate  Firm  in  Hood  River  First-class  Apple  Land  our  specialty 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  LARGE  LIST  OF  ORCHARD  LAND.  IMPROVED 
AND  UNIMPROVED,  AND  HANDSOME  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
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AN  ACRE 

FOR  40  OR  80  ACRES 
Of  First  Class  ^pple  Land 

fronting  on  main  county  road  and  below  irrigation  ditch. 
This  is  $7  5  an  acre  lower  than  similar  land  in  same  district  but 
the  owner  wants  to  sell  quickly,  so  this  price  is  for  quick  action 


J.  H.  HEILBRONNER  &  CO. 

The  Davidson  Building 


THE  RELIABLE  DEALERS 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


HOOD  RIVER  APPLE  LANDS 

Pay  Big  Dividends — Values  Will  Double  in  Three  Years 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  PROPERTIES 


80  ACRES,  on  the  East  Side,  5  miles  south  of  Hood  River;  nearly 
all  planted  to  commercial  orchard,  trees  3  to  9  years  old.  One  of  the 
finest  orchards  in  the  valley;  lies  between  main  county  roads;  best 
volcanic  ash  soil,  spring  water,  good  buildings,  excellent  drainage. 
Place  as  a  whole  will  pay  16  per  cent  on  the  purchase  price  this  year. 
Price  $73,000;  $25,000  will  handle  it.  Any  section  of  the  above  place 
can  be  purchased. 

20  ACRES,  mostly  improved;  9  acres  set  to  commercial  orciiard,  of 
which  6  acres  are  in  3-year-old  trees,  balance  1  and  2-year-old  trees; 
3  acres  of  the  orchard  in  strawberries;  5  acres  partially  cleared,  balance 
of  place  in  meadow;  small  house.  Located  7  miles  south  of  town,  on 
main  county  road;  near  school,  store  and  railway  station.  Price 
$10,000;  $4,500  cash. 

1254  ACRES,  in  Oak  Grove  district;  6  acres  in  4-year-old  Newtowns 
and  Spitzenbergs,  fine  condition;  3  acres  in  2-year-old  strawberries  and 
2  acres  in  1-year-old  strawberries,  which  returned  $1,500  worth  of 
strawberries  this  year;  50  4-year-old  Elberta,  25  Late  and  Early  Craw- 
ford peaches  as  fillers;  complete  family  orchard;  small  house.  Spring 
water  can  be  piped  to  house.  Balance  of  the  place  partly  cleared.  Fine 
location,  and  good  buy  at  $7,500;  $4,500  cash. 

10  ACRES,  near  school,  store  and  railway  station,  on  main  road; 
good  soil,  good  drainage;  all  set  to  2-year-old  Newtowns  and  Spitzen- 
bergs, excellent  condition.  Beautiful  building  site.  Price  $5,500; 
$1,500  will  handle  it 


20  ACRES,  East  Side,  miles  from  town;  8  acres  in  1  and  2-year- 
old  Newtowns,  balance  light  clearing;  all  lies  well  for  fruit;  perfect 
drainage.     Beautiful  view  of  the  valley.    $1,000  will  handle  it. 

35  ACRES,  large  commercial  orchard;  modern  buildings,  excellent 
location.  There  will  be  over  $3,000  worth  of  apples  this  year.  $2,500 
will  handle  it. 

20  ACRES,  partly  improved;  red  shot  soil,  high  and  sightly,  perfect 
drainage.  This  tract  lies  fine  for  orchard;  beautiful  building  spot. 
Genuine  bargain  at  $350  per  acre;  $2,000  cash. 

20  ACRES,  7  miles  south  of  town;  red  shot  soil,  all  under  ditch, 
good  drainage;  12^  acres  slashed  and  burned.  Bargain  at  $175  per 
acre.  $1,900  cash  will  handle  it.  You  can  make  $2,000  on  this  piece 
of  property  in  less  than  a  year. 

WE  have  80  ACRES,  454  miles  south  of  Hood  River,  all  set  to 
Newtowns  and  Spitzenbergs  1  to  4  years  old,  in  A  No.  1  condition, 
which  is  cut  up  and  being  sold  in  10-acre  tracts.  Good  soil,  perfect 
drainage,  beautiful  view  of  both  mountains;  on  main  Mount  Hood  road. 
This  is  a  splendid  buy  and  will  double  in  value  in  3  years'  time.  A 
purchaser  of  a  section  of  this  property  could  get  it  cared  for  by  parties 
in  the  valley  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  making  it  an  A-1  investment. 
Prices  range  from  $4,000  to  $9,000  on  these  tracts;  easy  terms.  Write 
or  inquire  now  if  you  wish  one  of  these,  as  they  are  among  the  best 
bargains  on  the  Hood  River  market. 


DEVLIN  &  FIREBAUGH 

THE  LEADING  DEALERS 
Swetland  Building,  Portland,  Oregon  Hotel  Oregon  Building,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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A  MONTHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


PRUNE  INDUSTRY- ITS  COMMERCIAL  IMPORTANCE 

BY  H.  S.  GILE,  MANAGER  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  PRUNE  ASSOCIATION,  SALEM,  OREGON 


THE  QUESTION  is  often  asked, 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the 
consumption  of  prunes  is  on  the 
decrease,  and  if  in  the  near  future  the 
ever  popular  Oregon  apple  will  not 
become  so  abundant  that  it  will  be  the 
great  fruit  of  the  common  consumer  and 
force  the  prune  out  of  business? 

The  time  is  easily  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
this  page  when  all  the  prunes  consumed 
in  the  United  States  were  imported 
prunes.  The  common  kind,  or  the  sort 
for  ordinary  use,  such  as  the  farm,  the 
camp,  the  boarding  house  and  the  like, 
were  brought  over  to  this  country  in 
great  casks.  On  arrival  at  the  village 
store  the  end  was  knocked  in  and  the 
prunes  were  dug  out  with  pick  or  bar, 
a  dirty  mess,  and  sold  cheap,  the  store- 
keeper vieing  with  his  competitor  as  to 
who  could  sell  the  largest  bag  of  prunes 
for  a  dollar.  These  were  Turkish  prunes. 
The  fancy  or  French  variety  were  looked 
upon  more  as  a  confection  and  were  used 
in  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  This  sort 
reached  us  in  bottles,  cans,  or  fancy 
boxes,  and  were  not,  nor  are  they  now, 
sold  cheap. 

In  order  that  a  proper  conception  may 
be  had  as  to  the  quantity  imported,  and 
to  show  the  decline  of  the  imports  as 
well  as  to  show  the  quantity  exported, 
and,  furthermore,  to  give  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  demand 
abroad  for  American  grown  prunes 
(plums),  there  is  appended  a  table  of 
exports  and  imports  covering  the  years 
from  1898  to  1908  inclusive,  as  follows: 

Imports  Exports 


1898  600,000  5,615,000 

1899  443,000  25,922,000 

1900  746,000  10,021,000 

1901  522,000  23,359,000 

1902  634,000  66,385,000 

1903  494,000  .73,146,000 

1904  671,000  54,994,000 

1905  497,000  24,869,000 

1906..-  323,000  44,400,000 

1907  335,000  28,148,000 

1908  296.000  22,602,000 


The  energetic  Californians  found  out 
a  good  many  years  ago  that  all  the  gold 
was  not  in  the  streams  or  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  the  tremendous  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Golden 
State  it  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  was  a  great  producer 
of  the  yellow  metal  through  the  growing 
of  fruit,  and  among  other  kinds  prunes 
were  introduced  extensively.  This  fruit 
being  so  much  superior  to  the  Turkish 
variety,  the  latter  was  speedily  driven 


out  of  our  home  market,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia product  also  gradually  reduced  the 
imports  of  the  fancy  French  product, 
though  it  is  quite  possible  there  are  still 
a  few  consumers  who  continue  to  relish 
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best  anything  which  bears  a  foreign 
label.  And  we  have  no  quarrel  with  this 
class  of  consumers  if  they  prefer  to  eat 
the  imported  French  prunes  out  of  bot- 
tles, though  in  all  probability  that  same 
French  prune  was  grown  in  Oregon  or 
California,  had  been  sold  to  France, 
shipped  over  there,  prepared  under  the 
fancy  French  process,  and  sold  and 
shipped  back  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  deception  in  this  transaction, 
for  the  prune  in  the  first  place  is  an 
American  grown  French  prune — it  has 
no  other  name — and  it  is  at  least  as  good 
as  any  grown  in  France. 

From  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  the 
industrj'  soon  spread  to  other  districts, 
until  it  is  now  an  open  question  as  to 
whether  the  northern  part  of  the  state 


will  not  shortly  be  the  greatest  producer 
of  California  French  prunes.  But  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  State  of 
California  were  not  always  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  prune  producing  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States.  Conditions 
have  developed  in  recent  years  which  at 
least  raise  the  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful  as  to  whether  the  entire 
prune  growing  area  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  gradually  moving  still  fur- 
ther to  the  north. 

It  was  not  until  about  1892  that  the 
prune  of  the  Northwest,  now  known  as 
the  "Oregon"  prune,  began  to  be  pro- 
duced in  quantities  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  commercial  world, 
and  this  writer  recalls  some  interesting 
personal  experiences  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Oregon  prune  production  when  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  new  product  of 
Oregon  he  made  ,  several  trips  to  the 
East,  and  had  he  been  a  third  rate  book 
agent  could  scarcely  have  met  a  more 
indifferent  reception  at  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  merchants  of  the  East.  They 
did  not  want  a  new  or  a  second  variety 
prune.  Their  position  was  logical  enough 
and  was  about  as  follows:  "Why  stock 
another  variety  of  prune  when  consum- 
ers ever;^where  like  the  California  prune; 
when   the   name    'California'   is   in  the 
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mouth  of  every  consumer?  Oregon! 
Who  knows  anything  about  Oregon?" 
And  more  than  all  else,  objection  was 
raised  in  a  most  positive  manner  to  the 
fruit  itself  as  being  coarse,  tough  and 
sour.  The  Oregon  prune  industry  was 
then  an  infant,  but  it  has  made  a  sturdy 
growth  because  of  the  storm  of  opposi- 
tion which  it  has  weathered.  The  pres- 
ent up-to-date  method  of  preparing  the 
Oregon  prune  for  market  has  entirely 
overcome  these  early  objections,  and  we 
have  yet  scarcely  touched  the  rim  of  an 
industry  which  is  capable  of  mighty 
expansion.  The  Oregon  prune  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  each  succeeding  year 
a  world-wide  favorite  fruit.  Its  delicate, 
tart  flavor,  or  taste,  and  its  large  size 
(two  of  the  early  stock  objections  to  it) 
are  the  very  points  upon  which  it  has 
won  its  place. 

We  wish  to  introduce  just  here  the 
following  table  .showing  the  production 
of  California  prunes  for  a  number  of 
years,  beginning  with  1890,  and  to  this 
table  you  may  add  a  conservative  esti- 
mate for  last  year's  crop  of  150,000,000 
pounds.  If  it  is  desired  to  arrive  at  the 
total  production  of  the  Pacific  State;; 
covering  these  several  years  (there  being 
no  statistics  available  for  the  Northwest) 
an  average  of  about  20,000,000  pounds 
annually  since  about  1893  will  serve  to 
help  the  reader  to  arrive  at  a  very  nearly 
correct  total  production  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

California's  production  for  1890  was 
16,000,000  pounds,  a  .  gradual  and  steady 
increase  being  shown  up  to  1900  wilh 
174,000,000  pounds. 


1901    81,000,000 

1902   197,000,000 

1903  .  .  ,  165,000,000 

1904   135,000,000 

1905    62,500,000 

1906   185,000,000 

1907   106,000,000 

1908    57,000,000 


The  smaller  figures  in  the  above  total 
yield  show  an  occasional  short  crop 
season. 


A  study  of  the  above  figures  and  a 
mental  calculation  as  to  the  increase  of 
our  population,  naturally  and  by  immi- 
gration, will  answer  my  opening  ques- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  consumption 
of  American  grown  prunes  is  increasing 
very  rapidly,  and  especially  so  in  foreign 
countries,  whenever  our  prices  are  not 
beyond  their  reach. 

While  this  is  true,  at  the  present  time 
no  considerable  ei¥ort  is  being  made 
looking  toward  the  future  increase  of 
this  product.  In  the  Willamette  Valley 
there  is  yet  plenty  of  moderately  cheap 
land  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  this 
fine  fruit,  and  to  the  mind  of  this  writer 
some  of  the  thousands  of  acres  now 
being  planted  to  apples  might  to  better 
advantage    be    set    to    Oregon  prunes. 


Most  of  the  Oregon  prune  acreage  has 
now  about  reached  the  zenith  of  its 
producing  power  and  no  considerable 
amount  of  new  planting  has  been  done 
in  the  past  several  years.  Oregon  prunes 
should  be  planted  on  moderately  high, 
rolling,  red  soil.  With  such  a  location, 
carefully  selected,  failure  of  crop  can  be 
almost  entirely  eliminated.  Prune  grow- 
ing requires  less  technical  horticultural 
knowledge  than  does  the  culture  of 
almost  any  other  fruit,  and  its  sale  when 
ready  for  market  at  a  reasonable  profit 
is  a  simple  process.  A  considerable 
number  of  responsible  packers  have 
become  firmly  established  in  the  North- 
west with  well  equipped  packing  plants 
and  well  established  selling  forces,  so 
that  the  only  question  with  the  grower 
is  when  to  sell.  Buyers  are  frequently 
in  the  field  before  the  blossom  has  fallen 
from  the  trees.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  fruit  may  be  held  by  the  grower 
indefinitely  if  he  so  desires.  The  prune 
grower  is  in  absolute  control  of  the 
situation  and  is  under  no  necessity  of 
immediately  trusting  his  year's  produc- 
tion to  commission  merchants  or  others 
located  a  long  distance  from  his  orchard 
and  upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  the 
returns  for  his  labor — a  system  which  is 
generally  employed  in  the  disposition  of 
the  fresh  fruit  product  of  all  varieties. 

To  this  writer,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  no  serious  danger  that 
there  will  be  for  many  years  to  come  a 
condition  of  oversupply  of  American 
grown  prunes.  Furthermore,  the  writer 
believes  that  the  orchardist  who  pins  his 
faith  to  Oreeron  prunes  and  is  not  turned 
aside  by  extravaerant  tales  of  excessive 
profits  in  other  fields,  will  in  the  future 
be  easily  able  to  make  a  favorable  com- 
parison of  net  balance  sheets  covering  a 
half  score  of  seasons  with  similar  bal- 
ance sheets  of  any  other  variety  of  fruit. 
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BROWN  ROT  AND  PLUM  CURCULIO  ON  PEACHES 

BY  W.  M.  SCOTT,  BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  AND  A.  L.  QUAINTANCE,  BUREAU  OF  ENTOMOLOGY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


THE  two  most  important  troubles 
of  the  fruit  of  the  peach  and  other 
stone  fruits  are  the  so-called 
"brown  rot"  (Sclerotinia  fructigenia  (P.) 
Schrot.)  and  the  plum  curculio  (Cono- 
trachelus  nenuphar  Herbst).  The  brown 
rot  is  a  fungous  disease  of  the  flowers, 


THE  PLUM  CURCULIO  AND  ITS  WORK 
Young  peaches  infested  with  larvae,  from  ground  under  tree 
Reduced  about  one-half. 


twigs  and  fruit,  but  is  especially  destruc- 
tive to  the  latter  as  it  approaches  matur- 
ity. Under  weather  conditions  favorable 
to  the  fungus,  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  crop,  or  even  the  entire 
crop,  may  be  destroyed  within  a  few 
days.  The  marketed  fruit,  moreover, 
rarely  reaches  its  destination  in  good 
condition  and  is  often  a  disappointment 
to  the  grower  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  destructive  disease  is  well 
known  to  peach  growers,  especially  in 


the  Southern  States,  and  requires  but 
little  in  the  way  of  description.  Although 
young  green  fruit  may  become  infected, 
it  is  the  ripening  fruit  which  suffers 
most.  The  disease  first  appears  as  a 
small  brown  spot,  which  rapidly  enlarges, 
involving  in  a  few  days  the  entire  fruit. 
On  the  surface  of 
the  diseased  spots 
minute  tufts  of 
spore  -  bearing 
threads  appear, 
giving  to  the  fruit 
a  grayish,  moldy 
appearance. 

The  plum  curcu- 
lio, in  the  course 
of  its  feeding  and 
egg  laying,  punc- 
tures the  fruit, 
and  is  often  so 
abundant'  that  not 
a  single  fruit  es- 
capes injury.  The 
punctures  form  a 
nidus  for  brown 
rot  spores,  greatly 
favoring  infection. 
Larvae  of  the 
curculio,  hatching 
from  the  eggs 
placed  beneath 
the  skin  of  the 
peach,  make  their 
way  to  the  pit, 
and  by  their  in- 
jury cause  much 
of  the  young  fruit 
to  drop.  Fruit 
infested  later  in 
the  season  may 
ripen  prematurely  and  fall  or 
be  badly  misshapen.  Worm- 
iness  of  peaches  in  the  East 
is  entirely  due  to  the  plum 
curculio,  and  the  injuries  of  this  insect 
cause,  in  the  aggregate,  a  loss  each  year 
to  fruit  growers  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  As  the  curculio  by  its  punctures 
opens  the  way  of  brown  rot  infection  of 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  its  control  becomes 
doubly  inmportant. 

While  the  curculio  is  not  of  itself  the 


cause  of  brown  rot,  its  work  very  greatly 
favors  the  disease.  Furthermore,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  the  curculio  dis- 
tributes the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  in 
the  course  of  its  feeding  and  egg  laying 
actually  infects  the  fruit  with  the  fungus. 
As  is  well  known,  the  foliage  of  the 
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PEACH  BORER  MOTHS 
Female  above,  male  below.     Enlarged  twice. 

peach  and  other  stone  fruits  is  especially 
sensitive  to  sprays,  such  as  paris  green 
and  bordeaux  mixture.  This  has  largely 
prevented  the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture 
and  other  copper  compounds  for  the 
control  of  peach  diseases.  While  it  has 
been  known  for  several  years  that  arse- 
nate of  lead  could  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment for  curculio,  some  injury  has 
resulted,  and  on  account  of  the  well 
known  sensitiveness  of  peach  foliage 
entomologists  have  been  cautious  about 
recommending  its  use.  The  combination 
treatment  for  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
enemies  so  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  the  apple,  grape,  etc.,  has,  therefore, 
not  been  possible  on  the  peach. 

The  development  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture,  however,  as  a  fun- 
gicide has  made  possible  the  control  of 
the  brown  rot  and  some  other  peach  dis- 
eases. The  experiments  made  by  the 
bureau  of  plant  industry  with  the  self- 
boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  on  the  peach, 
covering  three  years — from  1907  to  1909 
— have  shown  conclusively  that  when 
properly  made  it  is  perfectly  harmless  to 
the  foliage,  fruit,  and  tender  growth  of 
the  peach,  and  that  it  will  satisfactorily 
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control  brown  rot,  peach  scab,  and  other 
fungous  diseases. 

Ill  experiments  conducted  during  the 
past  season  it  was  found  that  the  arse- 
nate of  lead  could  be  combined  with 
the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  for 
spraying  peaches,  and  that  this  insecti- 
cide was  apparently  less  injurious  in  the 
combination  than  when  used  alone,  and 
that  the  combination  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  the  scab,  brown 
rot  and  curculio.  The  addition  of  arse- 
nate of  lead,  as  shown  by  these  and  other 
experiments,  has  been  practically  without 
injurious  effects  where  not  more  than 
two  applications  have  been  made.  Three 
applications,  however,  of  an  arsenate  of 
lead  spray  are  likely  to  cause  shot-holing 
of  the  leaves  and  an  excessive  reddening 
of  the  fruit,  and  under  certain  weather 
conditions  such  symptoms  may  appear 
as  the  result  of  only  two  applications  of 
the  poison,  though  ordinarily  not  to  an 
injurious  extent.  The  great  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  spraying,  it  is  believed, 
will  much  more  than  offset  any  possible 
slight  injury. 

In  experiments  conducted  in  the  Hale 
orchard  at  Fort  Valley,  Georgia,  during 
1909  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  practicability  of  the  control  of  peach 
scab,  brown  rot  and  the  curculio  was 
thoroughly  demonstrated.  Thus  a  block 
of  1,100  Elberta  trees  was  sprayed,  first, 
with  arsenate  of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  at  the 
time  the  calyces  or  shucks  were  shed- 
ding; second,  with  two  pounds  of  arse- 
nate of  lead  in  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
•mixture  (8-8-50)  three  weeks  later;  third, 
with    self-boiled    lime-sulphur  mixture 


PLUM    CURCULIO    AND    ITS  WORK 
Young  plum,  showing  crescent-shaped  egg- 
laying  punctures.    Enlarged  four  times. 


alone  a  month  later;  and  fourth,  with 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  a  month 
before  the  ripening  period  of  the  fruit. 
At  picking  time  95.5  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
from  the  sprayed  block  was  free  from 
brown  rot,  93.5  per  cent  free  from  scab, 
and  72.5  per  cent  free  from  the  curculio. 
On  the  unsprayed  block  only  37  per  cent 
of  the  fruit  was  free  from  brown  rot. 


PLUM    CURCULIO   AND    ITS  WORK 
Adult,  or  beetle,  on  a  young  peach. 
Enlarged  four  times. 


1  per  cent  free  from  scab,  and  2J/2  per 
cent  free  from  curculio  injury.  In  pack- 
ing the  fruit  for  market  it  was  found  that 
the  amount  of  merchantable  fruit  on  the 
sprayed  block  was  ten  times  as  great  as 
from  the  unsprayed  block  containing  the 
same  number  of  trees. 

On  a  block  of  Waddell  trees  sprayed 
with  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
alone,  one  month  after  the  falling  of  the 
petals  and  again  one  month  before  the 
fruit  ripened,  the  results  were  not  quite 
so  good,  owing  to  curculio  infestation; 
but  the  yield  of  merchantable  fruit  was, 
nevertheless,  100  per  cent  more  than  on 
a  similar  block  of  unsprayed  trees  of  the 
same  variety. 

From  these  results  and  those  of  pre- 
vious experiments  we  may  conclude  that 
the  peach  grower  now  has  at  his  com- 
mand a  reasonably  safe  and  thoroughly 
effective  remedy  for  the  peach  scab, 
brown  rot  and  curculio.  By  carefully 
following  the  instructions  given  below 
he  should  be  able  effectively  to  prevent 
these  troubles  at  a  small  cost. 

The  sprays  to  be  employed  are  the 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead.  The  arsenical  is  added 
to  the  lime-sulphur  mixture,  permitting 
the  treatment  of  both  brown  rot  and  the 
plum  curculio  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
is  composed  of  eight  pounds  of  fresh 
stone  lime  and  eight  pounds  of  sulphur 
(either  flowers  or  flour  may  be  used)  to 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  This  appears  to 
be  about  the  correct  strength,  although 
in  mild  cases  of  scab  and  brown  rot  a 
weaker  mixture,  containing  six  pounds 
of  each  ingredient  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  may  be  used  with  satisfactory, 
results.  The  mixture  can  best  be  pre- 
pared in  rather  large  quantities — say, 
enough  for  two  hundred  gallons  at  a 
time,  making  the  formula  thirty-two 
pounds  of  lime  and  thirty-two  pounds  of 
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sulphur,  to  be  cooked  with  a  small  (|u  ui- 
tity  of  water  (eight  or  ten  gallons)  and 
then  diluted  to  two  hundred  gallons. 

The  lime  should  be  placed  in  a  barrel 
and  enough  water  poured  on  to  almost 
cover  it.  As  soon  as  the  lime  begins  to 
'slake  the  sulphur  should  be  added,  after 
first  running  it  through  a,  sieve  to  break 
up  the  lumps.  The  mixture  should  be 
constantly  stirred  and  more  water  added 
as  needed  to  form  a  thick  paste  at  first 
and  then  gradually  a  thin  paste.  The 
lime  will  supply  enough  heat  to  boil  the 
mixture  several  minutes.  As  soon  as  it 
is  well  slaked  water  should  be  added  to 
cool  the  mixture  and  prevent  further 
cooking.  It  is  then  ready  to  be  strained 
into  the  spray  tank,  diluted  and  applied. 
The  stage  at  which  cold  water  should  be 
poured  on  to  stop  the  cooking  varies 
with  difYerent  limes.  Some  limes  are  so 
sluggish  in  slaking  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  enough  heat  from  them  to  cook 
the  mixture  at  all,  while  other  limes 
become  intensely  hot  on  slaking  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
boiling  to  proceed  too  far.  If  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  remain  hot  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  after  the  slaking  is  com- 
pleted, the  sulphur  gradually  goes  into 
solution,  combining  with  the  lime  to 
form  sulphids,  which  are  injurious  to 
peach  foliage.  It  is  therefore  important, 
especially  with  hot  lime,  to  cool  the 
mixture  quickly  by  adding  a  few  buckets 
of  water  as  soon  as  the  lumps  of  lime 
have  slaked  down.  The  intense  heat,  vio- 
lent boiling  and  constant  stirring  result 
in  a  uniform  mixture  of  finely  divided 
sulphur  and  lime,  with  only  a  very  small 
percentage   of  the   sulphur  in  solution. 


It  should  be  strained  to  take  out  the 
coarse  particles  of  lime,  but  the  sulphur 
should  be  carefully  worked  through  the 
strainer. 

Arsenate  of  lead  comes  on  the  market 
in  a  thick,  putty-like  paste,  and  must  be 
worked  free  in  water  before  addition  to 
the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  There  are 
several  brands  upon  the  market  and  the 


grower  should  be  careful  to  purchase 
from  reliable  firms.  The  addition  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  the  self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  will  cause  a  decided 
change  in  color,  but  without  injuriously 
afifecting  the  value  of  the  spray.  Arse- 
nate of  lead  is  used  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  water  or 
lime-sulphur  mixture. 

The  amount  of  poison  required  for 
each  spray  tank  of  mixture  may  be 
weighed  out  into  a  bucket,  thinned  with 
water  and  poured  through  a  strainer  into 
the  spray  tank.  In  extensive  operations, 
however,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to 
prepare  a  stock  mixture  in  advance. 
Place  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  mate- 
rial in  a  barrel  with  a  bucket  of  water 
and  work  it  into  a  thin  paste  with  a 
spade  or  large  paddle,  then  dilute  with 
water  to  make  exactly  twenty-five  gal- 
lons. When  thoroughly  stirred,  each 
gallon  will  contain  four  pounds  of  arse- 
nate of  lead,  and  the  amount  of  poison 
for  each  spray  tank  of  mixture  may  be 
measured,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of 
weighing  small  lots. 

For  the  Elberta,  Bell,  Reeves  and 
other  varieties  of  peaches  of  about  the 
same  ripening  season,  the  following 
schedule  of  applications  is  advised: 

First  Application — About  the  time  the 
calyces  or  shucks  are  shedding  from  the 
young  fruit,  spray  with  arsenate  of  lead 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  fifty  gallons 
of  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture.  Since 
this  application  is  rather  early  for  scab, 
and  since  serious  outbreaks  of  brown  rot 
do  not  usually  occur  at  this  time,  the 
self-boiled  mixture  may  be  omitted  in 
many  cases  with  reasonable  safety.  But 
during  warm,  rainy  springs,  especially  in 
the  South,  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  in  this  applica- 
tion. In  case  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur 
mixture  is  not  used,  there  should  be 
added  to  each  fifty  gallons  of  water  the 


WORK  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO 
Deformed  apples,  due  to  curculio  punctures.    Reduced  about  one-half 


WORK  OF  THE  PLUM  CURCULIO 
Deformed  peaches,  due  to  curculio  punctures.     Reduced  about  one-half 
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milk  of  lime  made  from  slaking  two  or 
three  pounds  of  good  stone  lime,  in  order 
to  counteract  any  caustic  action  of  the 
arsenate  of  lead. 

Second  Application  —  Two  or  three 
weeks  later,  or  about  one  month  after 
the  falling  of  the  petals,  spray  with  the 
8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture 
and  two  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 

Third  Application — About  one  month 
before  the  fruit  ripens  spray  with  the 
8-8-50  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  mixture, 
omitting  the  poison. 

For  the  earlier  maturing  varieties  of 
peaches,  such  as  Waddell,  Carman  and 
Hiley,  the  first  two  treatments  outlined 
above  will  usually  be  sufficient,  but  in 
very  wet  seasons  badly  rotting  varieties  • 
would  probably  require  three  treatments. 
Late  varieties,  such  as  Smock  and  Sal- 
way,  having  a  longer  season,  would  not 
be  thoroughly  protected  by  three  appli- 
cations, but  on  account  of  the  expense 
there  is  hesitation  in  recommending  a 
fourth  spraying.  In  view  of  the  results 
obtained  on  midseason  varieties,  it  seems 
likely  that  three  treatments  will  ordinar- 
ily be  sufficient  for  the  late  varieties. 

During  the  operation  of  spraying,  the 
mixture  should  be  kept  well  agitated. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  self-boiled 
lime-sulphur  mixture  and  the  arsenate  of 
lead  to  settle  readily,  this  point  can  not 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  If  the  spray- 
ing outfit  is  not  equipped  with  a  good 
agitator,  the  spray  will  not  be  evenly 
distributed,  with  the  result  that  some 
of  the  trees  will  be  oversprayed  while 
others  will  receive  an  insufficient  appli- 
cation. The  early  applications  of  spray 
should  be  made  rather  heavy  and  very 


SAN  JUSK  SCALIi  .\M)  ITS  WORK 
Peach  twig,  moderately  infested,  show- 
ing male  and  female  scale.  Enlarged 
four  times. 


THE    SAN   JOSE  SCALE 
AND    ITS  WORK 
Peach  limb  badly  infested  with  scale. 
Enlarged  twice. 


thoroughly  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  curculio  and  protection  against  scab. 
The  last  spraying,  a  month  before  ripen- 
ing time  of  the  fruit,  should  be  made 
with  fine  nozzles,  the  object  being  to 
give  the  fruit  a  uniform  coating  of  a 
mistlike  spray.  Heavy  drenching  of  the 
trees  at  this  time  should  be  avoided,  to 
guard  as  much  as  possible  against  the 
staining  of  the  fruit  at  picking  time. 


ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  FOR  THE  PEACH  TWIG  BORER 

BY  C.  P.  GILLETTE,  COLORADO  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  FORT  COLLINS 

THE  peach  twig  borer  was  rather  still  the  greater  injury  was  in  the  loss 
severe  in  its  damages  to  the  peach  from  gummy  and  wormy  fruit  later  in 
in  Colorado  the  past  spring  and  summer.  the  season.  Many  inquiries  have  come 
While   many   small   twigs   were   killed,     to  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  in 

regard  to  control  of  this  insect. 
In  Bulletin  No.  119  of  the  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station  Mr.  E. 
P.  Taylor,  at  that  time  field 
entomologist  lor  the  station,      r ^ 
reported    upon   the  com- 
parative   values    of  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  and  arse- 
nate of  lead,  as  indicated 
by  a  test  that  he  carried 
through    in    the  orchards 
at    Grand    Junction  and 
Palisade,  in  1906,  for  the 
control  of  this  insect. 

Lime-sulphur  mixtures, 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen 
pounds  of  lime  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water,  was  thor- 
oughly sprayed  upon  the 
trees  just  as  the  pink  tips 
of  the  buds  were  begin- 
ning to  show.  Thirty-eight 
trees  were  used  in  the  ex- 
periment. On  these  trees, 
by  careful  counting,  Mr. 
Taylor  found  that  an  aver- 
age of  only  4.23  twigs  had 
become  infested.  Arsenate 
of  lead,  ten  pounds  to  one 


hundred  gallons  of  water,  was  used  at 
the  time  upon  thirty-six  of  the  trees, 
and  as  a  result  an  average  of  but  1.35 
infested  twigs  per  tree  could  be  found. 
The  check  trees,  eighteen  in  number, 
without  any  treatment,  gave  an  average 
of  42.75  infested  twigs  per  tree. 

The  spring  brood  of  this  insect  infests 
the  buds  and  tender  growing  shoots;  the 
later  brood  attacks  the  fruit.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  codling  moth,  kill  the  first 
brood  and  so  prevent  the  second. 

A  knowledge  of  the  above  facts  should 
save  peach  growers  thousands  of  dollars. 

Only  one  treatment  was  used  in  any 
case.  A  very  fine  spray  should  be  applied 
and  made  to  cover  every  part  and  par- 
ticle of  the  bark  on  the  limbs.  Do  not 
use  so  much  as  to  make  it  run  down 
around  the  tree. 


WHEELBARROW  CURCULIO  CATCHER  USED  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE     (From  Slingerland) 


CURCULIO  CATCHER  MADE  OF  SHEETS  ON 
FRAMES   USED  IN  GEORGIA.  (Original.) 
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PACKING  PEACHES  IN  THE  ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 


IN  THE  following  brief  article  the 
general  practices  of  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ashland  will  be  given. 
The  writer  is  not  advancing  any  theories 
nor  recommending  any  changes,  though 
changes  are  being  worked  out  and  a 
pack,  already  a  good  pack,  is  being 
improved. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  an  Ashland 
peach  orchard,  well  kept,  ready  for  pick- 
ing; go  with  the  pickers  to  the  trees, 
watch  the  packers  at  their  tables,  and 
follow  the  fruit  to  the  shipping  station. 
It  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  pick  the 
peach,  just  ripe,  and  let  it  make  the 
shortest  journey  to  its  destined  end — 
the  consumer. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Ashland  the  most 
of  the  orchards  are  in  the  low  hills 
rather  than  in  the  "first  floor''  lands. 
The  soil  is  granitic,  supplying  the  right 
kind  of  nutrition  which,  together  with 
the  soil  and  air  drainage,  form  the  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  the  per- 
fect peach.  The  best  in  flavor — the  best 
shipper. 

To  know  when  and  how  to  pick  a 
peach  requires  both  experience  and  skill. 
The  first  step  in  packing  is  the  picking. 
You  must  know  two  things:  First,  when 
to  pick;  second,  just  how  to  pick.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  must  be  picked  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  ripeness.  The  weather 
conditions  will  modify  the  time  to  some 
extent  of  even  one  variety.  The  peach 
picked  "green"  is  neither  a  good  shipper 
nor  a  good  keeper,  to  say  nothing  of  not 
being  a  good  peach.  Peaches  are  hauled 
by  wagon  from  Ashland  for  from  sev- 
enty to  one  hundred  miles,  and  the 
peach  picked  "just  ripe"  is  the  best  ship- 
per. No  rule  is  followed — it  is  a  matter 
of  experience  and  judgment. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  AND  ITS  WORK 
Peach  tree  with  top  killed  by  scale 


BY  E.  RISTE,  ASHLAND,  OREGON 

In  picking,  pick  with  the  hand,  not  the 
fingers.  Reach  over  the  peach,  letting 
the  peach  rest  in  the  palm;  the  pressure 
to  remove  the  fruit  from  the  stem  is 
exerted   from   the   wrist,   not    from  the 


After  packing,  the  packer  places  the 
grade  of  the  peaches,  as  "A,"  "F,"  or 
"B,"  and  her  number  on  the  box,  or  a 
stamp  is  used:  "Grown  and  Packed  by 
 ,  Ashland,  Oregon." 
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FIG.l 

FANCY  PACK 


FIG.2 

■A"  GRADE 


FIC.3 

'B"  GRADE 


fingers.  No  mark  should  be  found  on 
even  the  ripest  peach.  Handle  with 
care;  be  as  careful  as  with  an  egg.  There 
should  be  no  pouring  from  basket  to 
box,  but  when  filled,  let  the  basket  be 
sent  to  the  packing  table.  The  best 
orchard  men  will  not  hire  pickers  by  the 
box  or  basket,  but  by  the  day.  As  Mr. 
Hoover,  of  Phoenix,  says:  "When  a 
man  works  for  me  by  the  day  I  can  get 
him  to  pick,  or  pack  just  as  I  want  it 
done.  When  he  works  for  himself,  by 
the  box,  he  is  not  as  apt  to  work  for  my 
interests  as  for  his  own."  Piece  work  in 
the  packing  houses  is  not  generally  satis- 
factory. The  problem  of  help  in  the 
orchards  has  not  been  solved  here.  Per- 
haps it  will  not  be  until  the  fruit  farm  is 
small  enough  for  the  owner  and  his  fam- 
ily to  do  all  the  work.  The  objection  is 
made  that  the  orchard  man  can  not  take 
this  great  care  in  handling  his  fruit — 
but  in  this  section  the  men  who  are 
making  the  money  are  using  the  great- 
est care. 

The  packing  table  is  in  a  well-lighted, 
well-ventilated  part  of  the  packing  room. 
Each  packer  has  room  before  her  for 
two  boxes.  She  will  usually  run  two 
grades  at  a  time;  that  is,  two  boxes  will 
be  before  her.  A  six-inch  board  on 
edge  is  placed  just  far  enough  from  the 
edge  of  the  table  to  raise  the  farther  end 
of  the  box,  giving  it  a  tilt.  On  one  side 
is  the  basket  from  which  the  peaches  are 
packed,  on  the  other  is  the  tray  contain- 
ing the  packing  paper,  usually  the  8x8 
duplex,  plain  white. 

In  front  of  the  packer  is  a  box  to 
receive  the  fruit  that  for  any  reason  does 
not  go  into  the  packed  box.  Behind  the 
packer  are  benches  on  which  the  packed 
boxes  are  placed  until  nailed  and  placed 
on  piles.  Convenient  to  the  packer  is  a 
pile  of  made  boxes,  usually  prepared  b^' 
the  nailer. 


Many  place  the  name  of  the  fruit  "ranch" 
with  their  name,  and  a  fancy  label  is 
used.  The  stamp  is  placed  on  the  upper 
right-hand  of  the  end,  and  the  remainder 
of  that  end  is  used  for  shipping  direc- 
tions.   When  the  fancy  label  is  used,  the 


grower's  name  is  placed  on  the  label  and 
the  other  end,  left  blank,  is  used  for 
shipping  directions. 

More  difficulty  is  experienced  in  sort- 
ing than  in  packing;  that  is,  the  packer 
is  troubled  to  pick  up  the  right  size 
peach  from  the  basket.    The  good  packer 
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FRUIT  TREE 
BARK  BEETLE 
(Scolytus  }'ugulosus) 
a.  Adult  beetle; 

b,  Same  in  profile; 

c,  Pupa;  d.  Larva. 
Enlarged  ten  times. 
(From  Chittenden.) 

The  fruit  tree  bark 
beetle  attacks  plum  in 
preference  to  other 
plants,  and  the  apple, 
peach  and  cherry  are 
about  equally  attrac- 
tive.     Pear,  quince, 

apricot,  nectarine,  mountain  ash  and  Juneberry  are  also  infested,  and  in  Europe,  to  which  it  is 
native,  hawthorn,  elm  and  mountain  ash  are  said  to  be  among  its  food  plants.  In  orchards  where 
proper  attention  is  given  to  maintaining  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition  of  the  trees,  but  little  is 
to  be  feared  from  the  fruit  tree  bark  beetle.  Since  it  is  not  able  to  multiply  to  any  extent  save 
in  trees  that  are  in  a  weak,  diseased  or  dying  condition,  these  should  frequently  be  searched  for 
and  at  once  destroyed  by  burning.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  simply  cut  them  down,  for  the 
beetles  will  continue  to  breed  in  fallen  trees  left  on  the  ground,  thus  reinfesting  the  orchard. 


knows  just  what  she  wants,  and  does  not 
pick  up  and  then  reject  any  fruit;  but 
the  novice  is  apt  to  "throw  around"  her 
entire  basketful  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
Only  practice  enables  one  to  select  uner- 
ringly, and  the  packer  who  has  not  an 
accurate  eye  is  either  slow  or  a  poor 
packer.  The  inexperienced  packer  is 
helped  by  placing  on  the  shelf  before 
her  a  model  size  of  "F,"  "A,"  "B,"  etc. — 
but  soon  the  model  must  be  in  her  "eye," 
or  rather,  in  the  mind. 

Grading  or  sorting  by  others  than  the 
packer  is  generally  not  satisfactory,  as 
it  makes  an  extra  handling  of  the  fruit 
necessary,  which  is  to  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

The  boxes  used  in  packing  in  the  Ash- 
land district,  are  11  inches  wide,  19^ 
long,  and  both  the  4^/^  and  5-inch  depths 
are  used.  When  well  packed  this  box 
holds  twenty  pounds  of  fruit. 

We  pack  three  grades  of  commercial 
peaches,  the  fancy  or  "F"  grade,  running 
not  more  than  66  to  the  box;  "A"  to  76; 


PEACH  TWIG  BORER 
a.  Twig  of  peach  showing  in  crotch  minute 
masses  of  chewed  bark  above  larval  cham- 
bers; b.  Same,  more  enlarged;  c.  Larva  in  its 
cell,  enlarged;  d,  Young  larva  from  above, 
more  enlarged.     (From  Marlatt. ) 


"B"  to  88.  In  these  grades  the  number 
must  not  exceed  the  figures  indicated. 
A  fourth  grade  running  to  100  has  been 
packed,  but  the  tendency  is  to  keep  to 
F's,  A's  and  B's.  The  growers  who  are 
thinning  their  fruit  so  as  to  grade  in  this 
way,  are  making  the  most  money.  It 


costs  as  much  to  box,  pack  and  ship  the 
low  grade  peach  as  it  does  the  better 
grades,  and  it  is  the  experience  of  the 
growers  that  it  pays  him  best  to  thin 
for  about  an  "A"'  size.  In  Mr.  A.  John- 
son's orchard  last  year,  for  example,  his 
Early  Crawfords  packed  97  per  cent 
"F,"  "A"  and  "B,"  and  over  85  per  cent 
"F"  and  "A." 

One  plain  rule  can  be  given  regarding 
packing — "Never  pack  a  peach  when 
warm."  If  packed  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  set  in  the  shade  until  cool.  At 
Ashland,  even  in  the  warmest  weather, 
the  peach  will  soon  cool. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  show  by  dia- 
gram how  to  pack  peaches.  The  "nest" 
pack  is  popular  here.  This  pack  is  made 
by  placing  three  peaches  at  the  end  (Fig- 
ure 1),  stem  down  (toward  the  cover 
board),  the  fold  of  the  wrapping  paper 
being  made  over  the  soft  end  of  the 
peach.  Peaches  number  4  and  5  come 
up  snug  against  numbers  1,  2  and  3,  but 
their  size  is  such  as  to  hold  them  so  .that 
they  do  not  touch  the  end  of  the  box. 

When  properly  selected  as  to  size  in 
the  "F"  pack,  there  will  be  seven  of  the 
rows  across  the  box  from  end  to  end, 
with  three  in  each  row;  six  rows  with 
two  in  each  row.  This  is  one  layer;  the 
other  will  have  seven  rows  with  two  in 
each  row,  and  six  with  three  each.  In 
each  grade  there  will  be  some  too  large 
to  make  these  full  rows,  bringing  the 


total  between  the  numbers  set  above  for 
each  grade.  Studying  the  diagrams  in 
figures  two  and  three,  the  form  for  the 
"A"  and  "B"  pack  will  readily  be  seen. 

Another  form  for  packing  is  being 
used,  one  recommended  by  the  inspec- 


tor at  this  point,  Mr.  T.  F.  Smith.  In 
this  the  pack  is  begun  as  in  figure  4  and 
is  called  the  "three-three"  pack.  Some 
peaches  are  grown  so  large  that  the  only 
pack  is  a  "two-two"  pack.  Some  objec- 
tion is  made  to  this  "three-three"  pack, 
in  that  a  larger  peach  is  required  for 
each  grade,  to  fill  the  box.  But  we  are 
seeking  all  the  time  to  put  up  a  better 
pack,  one  which  will  give  the  consumer 
greater  satisfaction,  and  therefore,  bring 
us  more  money  for  our  peaches. 

In  packing,  the  packer  will  "draw 
down"  his  pack  when  about  half  way  to 
the  upper  end,  by  spreading  the  fingers 
of  both  hands  over  the  row  and  draw- 
ing down  carefully,  bringing  the  peaches 
"snug."  Care  must  he  taken  that  the 
peaches  be  not  bruised,  neither  by  draw- 
ing too  tightly  nor  by  bringing  the  pres- 
sure too  strongly  on  one  point. 

In  what  is  called  the  "straight"  pack, 
the  second  layer  is  begun  by  placing 
directly  above  numbers  1,  3,  3,  etc.  (Fig- 
ure 5),  the  second  layer  being  the  saiiie 
in  relative  position  as  the  first — stem  end 
up,  toward  the  cover. 

The  packed  fruit  is  hauled  on  wagons 
with   springs,  and  carefully  covered  to 


PEACH  TWIG  BORER 
(Ayiarsia  lineatella) 
17,  Moth  with  spread  wings;  h  and  c.  Same 
with  wings  closed.  Much  enlarged.  (From 
Marlatt.)  Remedy,  sulphur-lime.  Use  as 
the  buds  are  swelling.  Supplement  with 
arsenate  of  lead  when  buds  are  open.  Repeat 

in  one  week  if  necessary. 
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protect  from  dust  or  heat.  At  the  ware- 
house the  fancy  label  is  pasted  on  ends. 
In  the  iced  car,  the  boxes  are  cleated 
and  nailed  between  each  layer,  and 
strongly  braced.  We  have  no  com- 
plaints that  fruit  does  not  arrive  in  good 
condition  at  the  market. 

We  are  emphasizing  these  points: 

Thin  fruit  on  trees  so  as  to  produce 
the  "A"  grade  peach. 

Take  the  greatest  care  in  picking. 

Get  the  peach  at  the  right  stage  of 
ripeness — and  pack  carefully. 

Make  the  pack  uniform,  so  that  one 
box  will  be  as  good  as  another. 

We  are  confident  that  we  can  grow 
and  market  the  best  peach  in  the  world. 
The  flavor  of  our  peach  is  unsurpassed. 
Grown  generally  with  little  or  no  irriga- 
tion, we  can  pick  in  a  ripe  state  and 
market  anywhere  in  that  condition. 

To  one  who  has  a  general  understand- 


PEACH  LEC.XNIUM 
(Eulecaniti  in 
nigrofasciatii  III) 
Adults  at  left,  natural 

size  and  enlarged; 
young  at  right,  much 
enlarged.  (Howard.) 
It  is  probable  that  in 
orchards  treated  for  the 
San    Jose     scale  that 
treatment    will  also 
serve  to  keep  this  spe- 
cies   under    control.  Where 
this  pest  only  is  present  it  is 
best  combatted  by  thoroughly 
spraying    the    infested  trees 
with    a    15    to    20    per  cent 
kerosene   emulsion   or  whale 
oil  soap  solution,  one  pound 
to    four    or    five   gallons  of 
water,  just  as  the  eggs  are 
beginning  to  hatch.  Hatching 
period  extends  over  a  month. 
One  or  two  sprayings  advised. 


ing,  these  points  may  be  clear.  To  one 
who  does  not  know,  but  wishes  to  know, 
we  say,  "Come  and  see,  we  can  show 
you." 


METHOD  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PEACH  BLIGHT 


BY  H.  S.  JACKSON,  EXPERIMENT 

IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  every  grower 
of  peaches  will  spray  this  fall  and  so 
help  to  eradicate  peach  blight  from  the 
state.  The  reputation  of  Oregon  peaches 
is  seriously  threatened  by  the  presence 


PEACH  TWIG  BORER 
a,  New  peach  shoot  withering  from  work  of 
larva;  b  and  c,  Larva  and  pupa,  respectively; 
d.  Tip  of  pupa,  side  view.     Hair-line  indi- 
cates actual  length.     (From  Marlatt.) 


of  the  fruit  spot  on  shipped  peaches,  as 
is  shown  by  the  number  of  shipments 
that  have  been  condemned. 

The  disease  known  as  peach  blight,  or 
California  peach  blight,  is  caused  by  a 


STATION,  CORVALLIS,  OREGON 

fungus  technically  known  as  Coryneum 
beyerinkii.  It  occurs  in  three  forms:  on 
the  twigs,  where  it  produces  a  blight  of 
the  buds  and  sometimes  small  cankers  at 
the  base  of  blighted  buds,  which  may 
girdle  twigs  and  small  branches;  as  a 
leaf  spot,  producing  a  shot-hole  effect, 
and  as  a  fruit  spot.  It  is  in  the  latter 
form  that  the  grower  most  frequently 
notices  the  disease  and  the  one  which  he 
is  liable  to  consider  the  most  serious. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  eradication  of  the 
twig  blight  that  he  should  direct  his 
most  strenuous  efforts.  If  the  twig 
blight  could  be  thoroughly  eradicated 
there  would  be  no  source  of  infection 
for  the  young  fruit  in  spring,  and  it  will 
be  free  from  the  fruit  spot  at  maturity. 

The  disease  under  discussion  is  easily 
controlled  by  spraying  with  bordeaux 
mixture  in  the  fall.  Use  the  6-6-50  for- 
mula and  apply  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
off  and  before  the  fall  rains  begin,  or  as 
soon  after  as  the  weather  permits.  It  is 
important  that  a  special  effort  be  made 
to  thoroughly  cover  all  the  twigs  and 
branches.  If  scale  is  present,  use  lime- 
sulphur  (30  degree  Beaume)  diluted  1  to 
12.  In  very  severe  cases  it  frequently 
happens  that  one  fall  spraying  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  control  the  fruit  spot.  In 
such  cases  summer  spraying  may  be  suc- 
cessfully  practiced.     A   recent  bulletin 


THE  WEST  INDIAN 
PEACH  SCALE 
iDiaspis  pentagona) 
a.  Infested  branch; 
b.  Female  scale;  c,  Male 
scale:  d,  Group  of  male 
scales.  (Howard.) 
Treatment  of  orchards, 
and  remedies  advised  for 
the    control    of   the  San 
Jose  scale,  will  be  found 
equally  effective  for  the 
control  of  this  species. 


from  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station,  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Cordley  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Gates,  enti- 
tled "Spraying  for  Peach  Fruit  Spot," 
gives  the  results  of  two  years'  experi- 
mentation in  fall  and  summer  spraying 
for  the  fruit  spot,  and  it  is  conclusively 
shown  that  this  form  of  the  disease  may 
be    practically    eradicated    by  summer 


LESSER  PEACH   BORER  MOTH 
Female  above,  male  below.     Enlarged  twice. 

spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime- 
sulphur.  If  bordeaux  is  preferred,  and 
it  seems  to  have  given  slightly  better 
results,  the  3-6-50  formula  should  be 
used.  If  lime-sulphur  is  used  as  a  sum- 
mer spray  a  stock  solution  registering 
30  degree  Beaume  should  be  diluted  1  to 
25.  The  first  application  should  be  made 
about  May  10  and  a  second  about  June  1. 

The  fall  spraying  was  found  to  be  the 
most  important.  Continued  use  of  fall 
sprays  should  be  found  sufficient  to  hold 
the  disease  in  check  after  once  under  control. 

Every  grower  of  peaches  should  have 
a  copy  of  the  bulletin  mentioned  above, 
and  it  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  appli- 
cation to  the  O.  A.  C.  experiment  station. 
Specify  bulletin  106. 

The  station  department  of  plant  path- 
ology has  recently  been  reorganized  and 
is  better  equipped  than  ever  before  to 
answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  plant  dis- 
eases, and  is  ready  to  do  so  at  any  time. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  MARKETING  OF  PRUNE  CROPS 


REPLYING  to  your  request  for 
some  items  on  prunes,  I  beg  to 
advise  you  that  our  growers  are 
generally  keeping  very  well  advised, 
both  as  to  crop  and  market  conditions. 
The  matter  of  disposing  of  the  crop  is 
being  very  generally  discussed.  In  this 
there  are  three  plans  open  to  the  farmer. 
The  first  is  to  consign  his  fruit  to  some 
commission  house  in  the  East  and  take 
his  chances  as  to  results.  As  this  has 
nearly  always  resulted  in  great  loss  and 
disappointment,  it  has  generally  been 
abandoned.  The  second  plan  is  the 
co-operative  one,  resulting  in  the  han- 
dling by  fruit  unions  or  by  committees 


BY  W.  C.  TILLSON,  SALEM,  OREGON 

self-interest,  as  I  am  such  a  packer  my- 
self. But  my  reasons  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  and  due  allowance 
made  for  self-interest.)  Growing  prunes 
and  the  buying,  selling  and  packing  them 
are  very  separate  and  distinct  industries. 
Each  requires  long  experience  and 
trained  ability  to  achieve  success.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  farmer  lacks  the  training 
and  experience  required  in  a  successful 
packer,  and  the  packer  certainly  lacks 
the  necessary  training  and  experience 
required  in  growing  and  curing  fruit. 
So  it  is  better  to  specialize  and  each 
confine  all  his  energy  and  ability  in  his 
own  field  of  effort.    You  will  very  sel- 


industry,  from  that  one  bad  year,  has 
had  many  condemn  it  as  an  unsafe  and 
unprofitable  one.  I  wish  to  say  that  no 
branch  of  agriculture  meets  with  uniform 
success  and  profit  every  year.  Overpro- 
duction and  crop  failures  occur  occasion- 
ally in  all  lines — more  seldom  in  prunes 
than  in  any  other  line,  the  writer  knows. 
Apples  seldom  furnish  two  big  crops  in 
succession,  yet  the  apple  industry  is  not 
abandoned.  People  did  not  quit  raising 
wheat  because  it  at  one  time  sold  for  50 
cents  per  bushel,  or  less  than  the  cost 
of  production.  Then  why  get  discour- 
aged because  last  year's  crop  was  poor 
in    quality?     The    market    for  Oregon 
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selected  by  the  growers.  The  third  plan 
is  for  the  grower  to  sell  directly  to  some 
commercial  packer.  The  co-operative 
plan  is  theoretically  a  good  one,  but  has 
not  generally  worked  out  well  in  prac- 
tice, and  so  far  as  handling  prunes  by 
fruit  unions  or  pools  goes,  results  have 
always,  after  one  or  two  seasons'  trial, 
been  found  unsatisfactory,  unprofitable 
and  have  been  abandoned.  Many  rea- 
sons contribute  to  this  result.  As  a  rule 
they  have  lacked  the  ability  in  manage- 
ment, the  long  training  and  business 
experience  that  are  -required,  and  their 
officials  generally  have  no  further  inter- 
est in  results  than  their  salaries.  Then 
the  growers  all  have  different  ideas  as 
to  how  the  business  should  be  conducted 
and  they  very  seldom  if  ever  work  in 
harmony  and  for  the  general  good  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  grower  in  such 
cases  surrenders  the  control  of  his  fruit 
to  the  managers  of  such  union  or  pool; 
they  sell  it  when  they  please,  for  what 
they  please,  and  pay  for  it  when  con- 
venient. The  result  is  that  the  farmer 
never  knows-  for  many  months  what  his 
fruit  is  to  bring  him,  and  the  long  delay 
in  payment  results  in  embarrassment. 
The  third  plan,  that  of  selling  to  a  com- 
mercial packer.  (I  will  say  that  my 
reasons   may   be    somewhat   warped  by 


dom  find  a  grower  of  livestock,  grain  or 
other  farm  products  willing  to  turn  it 
over  to  some  committee  or  union  to 
handle  for  him.  Each  farmer  prefers  to 
sell  his  crop  to  whom  he  pleases,  when 
he  pleases,  and  when  he  delivers  his 
goods  collect  his  money.  I  think  the 
average  prune  grower  should  handle  his 
crop  in  the  same  way.  When  the  proper 
time  comes  for  selling  he  should  find 
where  he  can  get  the  most  money  for 
his  crop,  sell  it  and  insist  on  spot  cash 
when  the  fruit  is  delivered.  He  thus 
controls  his  own  business,  gets  his  money 
promptly,  and  in  turn  can  pay  his  debts 
promptly  with  the  proceeds.  But  costly 
experiments  and  new  plans  are  for  a 
time  popular,  and  experience  of  other 
localities  is  usually  lost  sight  of- 

Crop  conditions  at  this  writing  indi- 
cate an  output  in  Oregon  of  probably 
three-fourths  of  last  year's  crop,  the 
fruit  now  indicating  large  sizes,  and 
market  conditions  better  than  for  many 
years.  I  look  for  good  financial  returns 
to  the  farmer. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  prune  industry. 
The  unfortunate  climatic  conditions  of 
last  year  resulted  in  a  crop  of  the  poor- 
est quality  ever  grown,  and  prices  for  it 
were  correspondingly  low.  No  money 
was    made    from    it    as   a   whole.  The 


prunes  is  widening,  their  popularity  is 
increasing,  and  they  are  as  staple  today 
as  any  article  the  farmer  grows.  The 
average  profit  of  the  acres  devoted  to 
prunes  in  the  Willamette  Valley  during 
the  past  ten  years,  I  submit,  has  been 
greater  than  any  other  crop  grown. 
Unlike  apples,  they  are  not,  if  properly 
cured,  going  to  spoil  if  frozen;  can  be 
carried  for  a  year  or  over  if  necessary; 
can  be  shipped  with  safety  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  Prunes  are  not  as  specu- 
lative as  fruit  that  has  to  be  marketed  in 
the  fresh  state  and  at  once,  nor  as  hops. 
They  are  a  necessary  food  product,  and 
like  other  staples  are  not  liable  to  vio- 
lent fluctuations  in  value.  My  advice  to 
prune  growers  is  to  take  the  very  best 
possible  care  of  their  orchards,  and  the 
orchards  will  then  take  care  of  their 
owners. 

HOW  APPLES  ARE  PACKED 

And  now  the  honest  farmer  packs 

His  apples  up  from  town. 
This  is  the  top  row  of  his  sacks: 

000000000000 

And  this  is  farther  down: 

000000000000000 

—  Chico  Record. 
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WILLAMETTE  VALLEY  HORTICULTURAL  OUTLOOK 


THE  subject  is  a  broad  one.  While 
beginnings  have  been  made  in  the 
horticultural  development  of  this 
great  valley,  the  possibilities  are  so  vast 
that  what  has  been  done,  as  compared 


BY  L.  T  REYNOLDS,  OF  SALEM,  OREGON 

Willamette  Valley.  like  Dr.  Caldwell,  H. 
E.  Dosch,  C.  E.  Hoskins,  S.  A.  Clarke 
and  others,  whose  experiments  often 
proved  costly  to  them  but  may  become 
very  useful  lessons  to  us. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  AT  SALEM  CHERRY  FAIR,  GROWN  AND  PACKED  BY  J.  R,  SHEPARD 


to  what  may  and  will  be  done,  in  the 
culture  of  fruit  in  this  district  seems 
hardly  worthy  of  comment.  And  yet 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  fruit  growing  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  valley  may  prove  of 
value  to  those  who  are  just  beginning. 

We  who  are  looking  forward  to  the 
pleasure  and  profits  to  be  obtained  from 
our  orchards,  but  recently  planted,  or 
perhaps  as  yet  only  on  paper, , can  get 
invaluable  lessons  from  the  experience 
of  the  pioneers  in   horticulture   in  the 


It  has  been  proven  beyond  question 
that  in  the  Willamette  Valley  have  been 
grown  as  fine  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
prunes,  berries  and  nuts  as  can  be  pro- 
duced anywhere.  There  is  no  doubt  then 
as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  horticul- 
tural development  of  this  valley.  Its 
future  depends  wholly  upon  the  care 
and  industry  of  its  citizens. 

Nature  has  done  her  part.  She  has 
given  us  the  fertile  soil,  the  sunny  slopes 
and  hillsides,  the  warm,  sandy  bottoms, 
the  rich,  deep  loam  of  the  bench  lands, 


and  we  have  only  to  select  the  location 
suitable  to  our  needs,  intelligently  plant, 
cultivate  and  care  for  our  trees  and  we 
can  confidently  await  the  fruition  of  our 
orchards. 

Apparently  a  great  boom  has  begun 
in  the  planting  of  orchards.  Men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
are  flocking  to  the  Northwest  to  go  into 
the  business  of  fruitgrowing. 

Thousands  of  orchards  will  be  planted 
in  the  Willamette  Valley  within  the  next 
year  or  two  by  persons  who  have  never 
grown  or  cared  for  fruit  trees  but  have 
become  enthused  with  the  idea  that  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth  lies  in  rows  of 
apple  trees. 

The  future  of  horticulture  in  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  wisdom  with  which 
these  orchards  are  planted.  If  well- 
grown  trees  are  set  in  fertile,  well- 
drained  soil,  are  carefully  selected  as  to 
variety  and  wisely  tended  during  their 
early  years,  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
of  the  valley  in  fifteen  years  will  be 
estimated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

But  while  the  writer  is  optimistic  in 
regard  to  the  outlook  for  horticulture  in 
the  valley  and  state,  it  seems  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  offer  a  word  of  warning 
to  the  inexperienced  planter  or  would-be 
purchaser  of  an  orchard. 

In  the  purchase  of  an  orchard  site,  see 
that  you  are  getting  good  soil.  A  shal- 
low, rocky  soil  will  not  make  for  you 
the  best  possible  orchard,  whether  it  be 
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located  in  Oregon  or  Washington,  in 
Hood  River,  Rogue  River  or  the  Wil- 
lamette Valley.  Do  not  buy  a  stif¥,  wet, 
clay  soil — you  may  wish  to  haul  out 
your  fruit  or  spray  your  trees  after  the 
rains  have  begun.  See  that  your  soil 
has  good  drainage — fruit  trees  do  not 
thrive  in  poorly-drained  soils.  Beware 
of  planting  fruit  trees  in  frost  pockets. 

Study  the  adaptability  of  the  proposed 
location  of  your  orchard  to  the  variety 
of  fruit  you  desire  to  grow.  You  can 
usually  determine  this  by  investigating 
the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by 
others  in  the  locality.  Because  a  prune 
orchard  has  been  very  productive  and 
profitable  in  a  given  location  and  soil 
it  does  not  follow  that  an  apple  or  pear 
orchard  will  do  equally  well. 

If  our  boards  of  trade,  real  estate  men 
and  promoters  of  orchard  companies 
would  use  care  in  locating  would-be 
purchasers  of  orchard  lands  on  soils 
adapted  to  their  purposes,  there  would 
be  fewer  disappointed  fruit  growers  and 
the  whole  state  would  profit. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  a 
boom  was  on  in  the  planting  of  prune 
trees  and  prune  orchards  were  planted 
in  all  parts  of  the  valley.  Where  planted 
on  suitable  soil  and  properly  cared  for 
these  orchards  have  proven  profitable 
ventures  and  the  prune  industry  is  one 
of  the  important  wealth  producers  of 
the  state,  yet  hundreds  of  prune  orchards 
were  planted  which  only  caused  loss  to 
their  owners  because  set  in  poorly 
drained,  unsuitable  soil. 

I  am  asked,  what  is  the  outlook  for 
horticulture   in   the   Willamette  Valley? 


I  answer,  it  has  a  wonderful  future,  for 
it  has  innumerable  advantages.  From  a 
commercial  point  of  view  two  things 
are  of  supreme  importance,  superiority 
of  product,  and  economy  of  production. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  in  the 
production  of  small  fruits  and  cherries 
to  demonstrate  that  we  can  successfully 
compete  with  any  other  locality  in  the 
production  of  the  highest  grade  of 
canned  berries,  cherries  and  pears,  and 
the  development  of  a  profitable  shipping 
business  in  these  fruits,  green,  awaits 
only  a  sufficiently  large 
production  to  warrant  the 
outlay  necessary  for  proper 
handling  of  the  business. 

Our  dried  prune  business 
is  already  well  established 
and  the  product  of  the 
Willamette  prune  orchards 
is  favorably  known  to  the 
trade  in  both  America  and 
Europe. 

In  the  production  of 
apples,  pears  and  walnuts 
the  increase  will  be  most 
rapid  in  the  future,  not 
alone  because  these  fruits 
are  receiving  greater  at- 
tention everywhere  at  the 
present  time,  but  also  for 
the  reason  that  superior 
fruit  of  these  varieties  can 
be  produced  when  given 
proper  care.  Economy  of 
production  in  this  valley 
is  certainly  an  attractive 
feature  to  the  intending 
investor  in  fruit  lands, 
from  the  fact  that  suitable 


land  can  be  purchased  at  the  present 
time  at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  in 
most  other  fruit  sections,  and  that  help 
can  be  profitably  employed,  in  diversified 
fruit  production,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

Both  are  of  great  advantage  in  eco- 
nomical production,  and  as  said  before, 
he  will  win  in  business  competition  who 
can  produce  the  best  article  at  the  least 
cost. 

The    outlook   for   horticulture    in  the 
Willamette    Valley    is    excellent.  Its 
future  depends  on  how 
we  use  opportunities. 
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LINN  COUNTY,  OREGON,  A  FRUIT  GROWING  SECTION 


THERE  are  several  reasons  wlij' 
Linn  County  is  just  beginning  to 
be  noticed  as  a  fruit  section,  and 
why  such  development  did  not  take 
place  years  ago. 

First:  This  section  was  largely  retllcd 
in  the  early  fifties  under  the  old  dona- 
tion land  laws,  which  gave  the  heads 
of  families  640  acres  of  land.  These 
large  holdings  have  been  kept  intact, 
many  of  them  to  the  present  time,  the 
owners  reftising  to  cut  them  up,  thus 
making  the  settlement  and  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  small  tracts  impossible. 

Second:  Linn  County  was  settled  by 
an  agricultural  people  and  herdsmen;  its 
broad  prairies  and  fertile  soil  offering 
splendid  inducements  to  the  growing  of 
grain,  while  its  foothills  and  mountain 
slopes  were  ideal  for  the  raising  of  stock. 
These  people  looked  upon  the  fruit 
grower  and  truck  farmer  as  an  imposter 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  get  a  footing,  compelling  him  to  buy 
their  entire  holding,  which  practically 
prohibited  his  business. 

Next,  was  the  lack  of  transportation 
facilities.  In  the  late  forties  the  first 
orchards  were  planted  in  Linn  County 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Albany  Prairie, 
near  Oakville,  on  the  farm  of  Joseph 
Hamilton.  The  excellence  of  the  fruit 
of  this  orchard  and  the  high  prices  for 
which  it  sold  induced  all  the  early 
settlers  to  plant  large  orchards,  with  the 
expectation  of  getting  rich,  and  many 
did. 

But  the  orchards  of  California  came 
into  bearing  and  the  early  seventies 
found  the  Willamette  Valley  with  an 
immense  crop,  our  California  market, 
which  had  been  taking  our  fruit  at  fab- 
ulous prices,  gone,  on  account  of  their 
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home  production,  and  no  facilities 
for  transporting  to  the  East. 

The  outlook  was  discouraging; 
the  splendid  young  orchards  were 
neglected,  and  thousands  of  bush- 
els of  as  fine  apples  as  one  ever 
saw  rotted  under  the  trees.  About 
this  time  diseases  began  to  make 
their  appearance  and  these  neg- 
lected orchards  soon  succumbed  to 
their  ravages — hence  the  unsightly, 
moss-grown  old  orchards  that  are 
to  be  seen  on  every  hand. 

A  number  of  years  later  some 
parties  conceived  the  idea  of  large 
commercial  orchards,  and  several 
plantings  were  made.  Serious  mis- 
takes, both  as  to  selection  of  soils 
and  varieties  planted,  were  made, 
but  out  of  these  mistakes  have 
come  the  lessons  which  are  being- 
appropriated  by  the  progressive, 
thinking  horticulturist  of  today. 
Large  companies  are  being  organ- 
ized with  sufficient  capital  to  take 
over  these  extensive  holdings,  and 
they  are  being  cut  up  into  five,  ten 
and  twenty-acre  tracts,  to  be  sold 
to  the  planter,  in  some  cases  the 
company  planting  and  caring  for 
the  orchard  for  a  term  of  years. 

This  plan  is  placing  the  small 
fruit  ranch  within  easy  reach  of 
any  one  who  is  ambitious  to  secure 
a  competence  for  old  age  and  to 
engage  in  the  most  delightful  of  all 
out-door  occupations,  that  of  the 
orchardist. 

Berries  and  small  fruits  are  being  cul- 
tivated on  separate  tracts  or  between  the 
rows  of  trees  while  waiting  for  them  to 
come  into  bearing,  and  is  proving  quite 
profitable,  any  and  all  varieties  grown 
anywhere  in  the  temperate 
zone  doing  well  here.  Added 
to  this  is  the  assurance  of 
large  and  certain  returns  from 
the  intelligent  care  of  bees 
and  poultry. 

The  question  of  transpor- 
tation is  fast  being  settled. 
The  completion  of  the  Ore- 
gon Electric  Railway  from 
Portland  to  Albany,  with  its 
feeders  penetrating  the  rich 
river  valleys  and  the  rolling 
foothills,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Albany  and 
Interurban  to  Lebanon, 
Brownsville  and  the 
territory  adjacent  to 
the  Santiam  and  Cala- 
pooia  Valleys,  gives  a 
most  gratifying  solu- 
tion to  this  question. 

Linn  County  contains 
a  vast  area  of  as  fine 
garden  and  orchard  land 
as  can  be  found  in  the 
Northwest,  and  after  all 
these  years  of  adverse 
circumstances  she  is 
again  coming  into  her 
own  and  resuming  the 
place  forfeited  a  gener- 
ation or  so  ago. 
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OREGON 

The  above  is  a  crate  of  twelve  bo.xes  of  Marshall  berries 
which  took  the  grand  prize  at  the  Lebanon  Strawberry 
Fan-  held  June  4  and  5,  1909.  The  crate  afterwards  sold 
at  auction  for  $33.00,  thus  setting  the  top  price  for  straw- 
berries on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


With  the  problem  of  transportation 
practically  settled,  the  cutting  up  and 
planting  of  these  large  tracts  made  pos- 
sible through  organized  capital  solves 
the  question,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the 
soils  of  old  Linn  blossom  as  the  rose. 

On  the  west  slope  of  the  Cascade  foot- 
hills are  thousands  of  acres  of  deep,  rich, 
red  soil  of  a  sandy  loam  nature  that  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  horticulturists 
of  this  state  to  be  the  very  best  in  the 
state,  and  is  beginning  to  receive  the 
attention  which  has  always  brought 
satisfactory  returns.  Added  to  this  pro- 
ductiveness of  soil  is  a  most  delightful 
climate  in  the  natural  home  of  the  rose, 
whose  fragrance  is  in  the  air  most  every 
month  in  the  year. 
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THRIFTY  SMALL  FARMER  OF  WESTERN  OREGON 


DR.  JAMES  WITHYCOMBE, 

NATURE  evidently  intended  that 
Western  Oregon  should  be  the 
home  of  the  small  farmer.  Soil, 
climate,  and  the  exceptionally  wide 
range  of  crop  production  make  condi- 
tions ideal  for  the  small,  prosperous 
farm  home.  It  is  a  region  where,  under 
intelligent  systems  of  husbandry,  crop 
failure  is  unknown.  There  as  no  agri- 
cultural section  where  the  labor  of  the 
husbandman  is  more  sure  of  a  reward. 
It  is  a  land  of  immense  agricultural  pos- 
sibilities; so  great  that  the  imaginations 
of  the  most  optimistic  mind  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  scope  of  its  ultimate 
development  along  these  lines. 

The  hope  of  this  state  rests  in  her 
agriculture.  We  can  with  pardonable 
pride  boast  of  our  300,000.000,000  feet  of 
standing  timber,  of  our  almost  exhaust- 
less  mineral  resources  and  other  forms 
of  natural  wealth,  but  after  all  'the  great, 
unfailing  resource  of  the  state  is  agri- 
culture. The  farms  of  Oregon  last  year 
yielded  $100,000,000,  and  even  this  great 
sum  is  but  a  bagatelle  of  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  the  industry.  The  Wil- 
lamette Valley  alone  when  utilized  to 
anywhere  near  its  agricultural  capacity 
will  produce  more  wealth  than  the  whole 
state  is  producing  from  the  industry  at 
present.  We  m^ay  premise  the  future 
and  draw  intelligent  conclusions  by 
making  comparisons  with  the  develop- 
ment of  other  agricultural  sections  sim- 
ilarly favored  with  a  soil  and  climate  not 
greatly  unlike  Western  Oregon.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
comprising  28,717  acres  and  having  a 
population  of  60,000  people,  mainly  sup- 
ported from  agriculture.  At  this  ratio 
the  Willamette  Valley  alone  with  its 
area  of  nearly  5,000.000  acres  would  sup- 
port over  10,000,000  people.  Ten  acres 
on  this  island  is  considered  a  good-sized 
farm.  Every  part  of  available  space  is 
utilized.  Intensive  cultivation  and  the 
conservation  of  every  form  of  plant  food 
forms  the  basis  of  their  success.  Live- 
stock husbandry  and  fruit  growing  are 
the  principal  industries.  The  island 
maintains  40,000  cattle.  There  is  no 
agricultural  country  in  the  world  better 
adapted  for  the  production  of  livestock 
and  for  fruit  growing  than  is  Western 
Oregon,  and  large  areas  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  We  may  never  reach 
the  intensive  agricultural  development  as 
enjoyed  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  but 
nevertheless  it  furnishes  us  an  excellent 
example  and  should  at  least  afford  us 
an  inspiration  as  to  the  boundless  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  productions  in 
our  own  state. 

A  new  era,  however,  is  beginning  to 
dawn  on  the  agriculture  of  Oregon. 
Progress  along  this  line  is  going  to  be 
rtiore  rapid,  perhaps,  than  the  most  san- 
guine anticipates.  Large  holdings  of 
land  will  steadily  .grow  fewer.  Subdi- 
vision and  consequent  higher  land  val- 
ues are  the  inevitable  trend  of  the  times. 
Land  that  is  now  selling  for  $50  per 
acre  in  large  tracts  will  within  a  short 
time  be  selling  for  $100  per  acre,  or  even 
much    higher,    in    small    tracts.  Better 
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transportation  facilities  and  more  stable 
markets  are  conducive  to  intensive  meth- 
ods of  husbandry.  A  good  omen  for  the 
future  of  the  small  rural  home  is  the  fact 
that  individuals  and  corporations  are 
rapidly  developing  the  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness by  purchasing  large  tracts  of  land 
and  subdividing  the  same.  This  augurs 
well  for  the  development  of  the  small, 
prosperous  rural  home.  The  electric 
railway  is  also  a  potent  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  these  changed  conditions. 

In  the  advocacy  of  the  small  farm  we 
do  not  wish  to  reflect  in  the  least  upon 
those  who  are  farming  successfully  large 
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holdings.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
farmer  be  a  small  farmer  or  a  large 
farmer,  if  he  is  properly  utilizing  the 
land  he  is  a  public  benefactor.  The  great 
need  of  the  state  is  more  farmers.  In 
booming  cities  and  neglecting  the  coun- 
try we  are  building  a  superstructure 
upon  a  weak  foundation.  The  true  basis 
of  a  substantial  development  of  our  state 
rests  in  the  improvement  of  our  agri- 
culture. Instead  of  40,000  farmers,  the 
state  should  have  at  least  100,000  farm- 
ers. More  families  upon  the  land  should 
be  our  slogan.  The  cities  will  take  care 
nf  themselves,  if  we  will  only  develop 
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tlie  country.  Make  the  soil  produce 
more  wealth  and  we  need  have  no  con- 
cern as  to  the  growth  of  our  towns. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  be  asked 
what  constitutes  a  small  farm?  This 
question  may  have  a  wide  interpretation. 
First,  it  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  employed.  Five  acres  of  good 
onion  or  vegetable  land  would  be  a  desir- 
able small  farm.  Ten  acres  or  even  five 
acres  of  fruit  land  would  be  sufficient  to 
support  a  family.  Twenty  acres  could 
be  made  a  good  dairy  farm  and  should 
maintain  at  least  ten  good  cows,  besides 
chickens,  hogs,  etc.  Of  course,  the 
profits  of  a  small  farm  would  depend 
upon  the  personal  equation  of  the 
farmer  Some  men  who  are  especially 
expert  in  the  growing  of  fruit  and  veg- 
etables may  secure  a  gross  return  of 
from  $250  to  $500  per  acre,  while  others 
rmy  not  do  nearly  that  well.  Every 
acre  of  the  average  I'alley  land  should 
be  made  to  yield  at  least  $50  per  year. 
Tliis  should  be  done  even  with  dairying. 

To  be  successful  on  a  small  farm  one 
must  not  only  farm  intensively,  but  he 
must  also  be  a  specialist.  The  small 
farm  will  demand  a  liigh  order  of  agri- 
cultural skill.  There  is  no  fear,  however, 
as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  small 
farm.  Such  a  farmer  will  be  a  strong 
advocate  of  organization.  He  will  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  problems  of 
crop  production  and  the  distribution  of 
the  same.  Time  will  be  found  to  regu- 
larly attend  the  grange,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, and  dairy  and  horticultural  con- 


ventions. His  work  will  always  be  well 
in  hand,  which  unfortunately  too  fre- 
quently is  not  the  case  with  the  larger 
farmer.  Furthermore,  the  small  farmer 
will  represent  a  great  proportion  of  our 
most  reliable  citizenship.  The  environ- 
ment of  the  well-kept,  prosperous  rural 


home  is  conducive  to  the  development  of 
strong,  capable,  conservative  men  and 
women. 

The  destinies  of  this  state  will  be 
largely  influenced  by  the  character  of 
our  rural  population  and  we  can  safely 
predict  the  influence  will  be  good. 
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EFFECT  OF  DIFFERENT  ORCHARD  COVER  CROPS 


BY  W.  S.  THORNBER, 

THE  dust  mulch  system  of  orchard 
cultivation  so  commonly  practiced 
in  the  West  is  the  ideal  system 
those  times  of  the  year  when  the  trees 
are  not  using  the  available  plant  food 
so  far  as  the  conservation  of  moisture  is 
concerned,  but  has  the  very  undesirable 
feature  of  exposing  the  bare  surface  of 
the  soil  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
during  the  summer  season,  causing  the 
loss  of  its  humus,  and  permitting  exces- 
sive leaching  of  soluble  plant  food  as 
well  as  surface  erosion  during  the  winter 
season.  From  the  nature  of  the  crop 
and  the  necessary  cultivation,  orchard 
trees  are  one  of  the  hardest  crops  on  the 
soil.  The  soil  is  bare  and  exposed  to 
the  elements  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  season,  the  fruit  is  all  picked  and 
carefully  hauled  av/ay,  the  leaves  that 
should  naturally  fall  to  the  ground  and 
form  humus  blow  into  the  adjoining- 
fields,  and  the  prunings  are  burned  in 
piles  or  left  in  some  remote  corner  of 
the  orchard  to  decay  and  incidentally 
form  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  various 
foes  of  the  fruit  grower.  There  is  a 
constant  demand  upon  the  soil  for  plant 
food  but  nothing  is  ever  permitted  to 
return.  A  system  of  this  kind  cannot 
help  but  result  in  the  depletion  of  the 
soil  and  serious  if  not  permanent  injuries 
to  the  horticultural  industries  of  the 
state. 

The  commercial  fertilizers  are  always 
expensive  and  usually  difficult  to  satis- 
factorily apply  to  orchard  crops,  and 
since  it  is  impossible  to  secure  barnyard 
manure  in  sufficient  quantities  in  most 
of  our  orchard  districts  there  remains 
but  one  method  to  pursue;  that  is  to 
grow  tlie  humus  and  such  plant  food  as 
is  possible  on  the  soil  in  the  form  of 
cover  crops.  This  is  nature's  method  of 
improving  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
chemical  condition  of  the  soil  and  it  is 
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surely  the  most  economical  one,  since 
the  cover  crop  can  be  grown  during 
and  the  land  be  made  to  grow  two  crops 
annually,  not  as  competitors,  but  rather 
as  co-operators  in  the  production  of 
fruit. 

A  cover  crop  is  any  crop  grown  among 
orchard      trees      during     the  interval 
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and  rains  until  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  soak  into  the  soil.  By  drying  out  the 
soil  early  in  the  spring,  thus  making 
early  tillage  possible.  It  serves  as  a 
protection  of  tender  roots  from  frost. 
It  catches  and  holds  the  easily  lost 
nitrates  of  which  the  trees  are  not  in 
need  at  that  season  of  the  year.    It  ren- 
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between  the  regular  fruit  crops  or  nor- 
mal season  of  tillage.  It  occupies  the 
land  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
fruit  trees  require  little  or  no  plant  food, 
and  is  of  value  to  orchards  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  It  directly  improves  the 
physical  condition  of  the  soil  by  the 
addition  of  humus  and  the  loosening  up 
of  the  subsoil  by  root  action.  It  pre- 
vents hard  soils  from  cementing  and 
clay  soils  from  puddling.  It  makes  the 
soil  more  moist  by  holding  the  snows 
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ders  plant  food  more  available  by  root 
action  and  the  decomposition  of  humus. 
By  the  addition  of  humus  it  makes  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  much  easier  and 
more  effective.  The  leguminous  cover 
crops  add  plant  food  by  appropriating 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  storing  it 
up  in  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  checks 
the  growth  in  the  fall  and  causes  the 
wood  to  completely  ripen  up,  thus  pre- 
venting fall  or  winter  injury.  It  pre- 
vents erosion  on  steep  orchard  lands.  It 
keeps  weeds  down  and  catches  and  holds 
the  leaves  of  the  trees.  A  series  of 
cover  crops  on  alkali  orchard  lands  will 
very  materially  reduce  the  quantity  of 
alkali  that  comes  to  the  surface. 

The  most  of  our  orchard  soils  while 
well  supplied  with  practically  all  kinds 
of  plant  food  are  very  deficient  in  humus. 
This  deficiency  is  due  to  the  geological 
forijiiation  of  our  soils  and  the  climatal 
conditions  prevailing  over  the  dryer  dis- 
tricts of  the  state.  Raw  sage  brush  land 
in  all  cases,  and  cleared  or  burned  over 
timber  lands  in  most  instances,  are  prac- 
tically void  of  humus  when  first  pre- 
pared for  cropping  and  if  humus  is  not 
added  before  planting  to  trees  it  should 
be  as  soon  as  possible  after  planting. 
While  very  good  returns  are  now  being 
obtained  from  unimproved  lands,  yet 
better  and  more  lasting  results  cannot 
help  but  follow  the  working  in  of  sev- 
eral good  crops  of  green  manure  or  its 
equivalent  in  stable  or  barnyard  manure. 

The  fall  or  winter  injury  so  common 
in  young  orchards  last  year  was  due  in 
part  to  the  late  growth  of  the  trees, 
which  caused  them  to  go  into  winter 
-with  a  full  flow  of  sap  and  a  lot  of 
unmatured   wood   in   the   stems,  which 
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was  killed  by  the  first  heavy  frost  in  the 
late  fall  or  early  winter.  This  can  be 
readily  overcome  by  the  systematic  use 
of  cover  crops  which  will  take  up  the 
surplus  water  and  available  plant  food 
late  in  the  summer  and  early  in  the  fall, 
and  in  this  manner  cause  the  wotxl  and 
buds  to  mature  early. 

The  orchard  should  be  plowed  or 
disked  as  deep  as  possible  withouL  injur- 
ing the  tree  roots  and  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  and  nature  of  the 
soil  will  permit  the  working  without 
injury.  Immediately  after  plowing  the 
surface  should  be  put  in  fine  tilth  with 
a  harrow  or  some  other  surface  working 
tool,  and  perfect  condition  be  maintained 
through  the  growing  season  or  until  the 
middle  or  last  part  of  August,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  soil  and  moisture 
conditions. 

Just  previous  to  the  last  harrowing  the 
cover  crop  should  be  sown,  either  with 
a  common  grain  drill  or  broad-casted  on 
the  surface  and  thoroughly  disced  into 
the  soil.  The  drilling  in  of  the  seed  with 
a  common  grain  drill  gave  the  best 
results,  since  it  placed  the  seed  down 
in  the  moist  earth,  permitting  the  imme- 
diate germination,  and  the  getting  of  the 
crop  in  definite  strips  between  the  trees, 
thus  keeping  it  awa}'  from  the  trees, 
which  would  otherwise  make  hoeing 
necessary  and  afford  a  harbor  near  the 
trees  for  mice  and  moles.  Immediately 
after  seeding  the  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly worked  down  with  a  harrow  or 
some  other  surface-working  tool.  While 
this  has  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
surface  smooth,  yet  the  cover  crop  will 
serve  all  the  urposes  of  rough  surface 
and  has  additional  advantages. 

The  cover  crop  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  grass,  alfalfa,  or  clover  mulch 
which  is  commonly  practiced  in  Eastern 
orchards,  but  not  with  satisfactory 
results  in  all  cases.  Since  the  chief 
reasons  for  tilling  an  orchard  are  to 
conserve  the  moisture  and  to  make  plant 
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food  available,  it  may  be  that  certain 
soils  in  this  state  can  profitably  be 
cropped  in  this  manner.  However,  this 
is  not  advisable  unless  one  has  abun- 
dance of  water  for  irrigating  purposes 
or  a  naturally  wet  soil.  Even  then  an 
occasional  plowing  will  be  found  to 
sweeten  up  the  soil  and  give  the  trees 
the  new  life  seen  only  in  well  tilled 
orchards. 

Plants  that  can  be  profitably  used  in 
the  orchard  as  cover  crops  are  divided 
into  two  groups  or  classes  according  to 
their  food  storing  habits.  The  legumin- 
ous, or  plants  which  by  the  aid  of  root 
bacteria  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
store  it  up  in  the  roots,  and  the  non- 
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leguminous  plants,  or  those  that  are 
unable  to  appropriate  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air.  To  the  first  group  belong  such 
plants  as  clovers,  vetches,  peas,  etc., 
which  are  commonly  known  as  nitrogen- 
gatherers,  while  to  the  second  group 
belong  such  plants  as  rye,  wheat,  corn, 
buckwheat,  rape,  and  most  of  the  com- 
mon orchard  weeds  which  are  known  as 
nitrogen  consumers.  From' each  of  these 
groups  crops  may  be  selected  that  will 
survive  the  winter  and  thus  serve  all  the 
purposes  of  a  hardy  cover  crop. 

In  the  selection  of  a  cover  crop  it  is 
first  necessary  to  determine  the  needs 
of  the  trees  and  second,  the  physical 
needs  of  the  soil.  If  the  trees  are 
making  a  poor,  unsatisfactory  growth, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a  nitrogen-gather- 
ing crop  in  order  to  add  nitrogen  as  well 
as  humus,  but  if  the  trees  are  making  a 
long,  sappy  growth  and  producing  little 
or  no  fruit,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
nitrogen  consumer  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  tree  growth  and  compelling 
fruit  production. 

The  following  crops  have  been  tested 
as  cover  crops  and  have  given,  the  fol- 
lowing general  results: 

Hairy  Vetch — This  plant  has  proved 
itself  to  be  by  far  the  most  satisfacory 
nitrogen  gathering  cover  crop  that  we 
can  use  here  in  the  Northwest.  Coming 
up  as  it  does  immediately  after  sowing 
and  continuing  to  grow  until  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  in  this  way  forming 
a  low,  dense  mat  before  winter  which  is 
capable  of  holding  leaves,  trash,  etc., 
and  thus  preventing  washing  during  the 
winter.  In  spring  it  starts  into  growth 
early  and  by  the  last  of  April  or  first 
of  May  it  has  produced  from  five  to 
twelve  tons  of  green  manure  per  acr-e. 

Spring  vetch,  while  valuable  in  some 
places  as  a  cover  crop,  did  not  prove  so 
in  our  experiments.  It  requires  more 
moisture  than  hairy  vetch  to  produce  the 


same  growth.  It  is  not  hardy  enough 
to  stand  our  average  winter,  nor  does  it 
start  into  growth  as  early  in  spring,  so 
considering  all  features  it  is  not  a  profit- 
able plant  for  our  purpose. 

Canada  field  peas  were  grown  for 
three  j-ears  in  the  orchard  as  a  cover 
crop  and  found  to  be  of  great  value  as 
a  crop  that  would  germinate  quickly, 
produce  a  large  amount  of  green  mate- 
rial before  fall  and  then  of  course  kill 
out  before  spring.  The  peas  seemed  to 
leave  the  subsoil  in  much  better  condi- 
tion than  any  other  crop  that  we  have 
tested,  and  while  the  tops  winter  killed, 
yet  they  served  a  valuable  purpose  as  a 
nitrogen   gathering   and   humus  adding 


crop.  The  tops  of  the  peas  were  so  well 
decayed  in  spring  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  plow  them  under,  but  only  to 
work  them  in  with  a  disc. 

Fall  rye  is  probably  the  best  plant  to 
use  as  a  cover  crop  where  the  addition 
of  humus  and  checking  of  growth  are 
the  main  features  sought;  however,  it 
adds  little  plant  food  and  must  be 
watched  very  closely  in  the  spring  or  it 
will  rob  the  trees  of  moisture  and 
become  too  strawy  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  a  green  manure.  Rye  has  the  advan- 
tage of  germinating  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  moisture;  growing  on  land 
that  is  too  hard  to  grow  almost  any 
otiier  crop;  producing  a  late  fall  growth 


and  starting  very  early  in  the  spring, 
thus  permitting  early  plowing.  The 
leaves  of  the  young  plants  lie  very 
closely  to  the  ground  and  protect  the 
soil  somewhat  better  than  wheat. 

Winter  wheat  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
cover  crop  where  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  seed  rye.  However,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  get  started  in  poor  or  clayey 
soil  and  does  not  grow  as  late  in  the 
fall  nor  start  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
rye.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  plow  early 
in  many  sections  this  is  a  disadvantage. 
The  wheat  did  not  stand  the  winter  so 
well  as  the  rye. 

Several  other  crops  were  tested  as 
cover  crops  but  were  found  to  be  of  no 
value  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  some 
tender  or  peculiar  habit.  The  nights 
were  too  cool  for  common  buckwheat  to 
make  even  a  fair  growth;  the  green 
aphis  attacked  the  rape  so  badly  as  to 
keep  it  from  growing,  and  in  some 
instances  killed  it  outright;  the  first 
frost  kills  corn,  and  it  was  im.possible 
to  get  enough  growth  with  millet  to 
make  it  iworth  while  for  a  cover  for  the 
soil.  By' the  use  of  rye  or  wheat  one  is 
able  to  secure  all  that  is  desirable  in  a 
non-leguminous  cover  crop,  and  by 
using  hairy  vetch  or  Canada  peas  the 
soil  may  be  very  materially  enriched  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  humus  being 
added  to  the  soil. 

Do  not  depend  upon  nature  to  supply 
you  with  a  cover  crop  that  will  produce 
a  lot  of  weed  seed  before  fall,  but  sow 
something  that  will  improve  your  land 
every  day  that  it  grows,  and  will  not 
have  to  be  fought  next  summer  as  a 
weed. 
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HORTICULTURE  AND  THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 


BY  DR.  W.  J.  KERR, 

UNDOUBTEDLY  the  greatest 
agency  for  agricultural  and  indlis- 
trial  development  in  this  country 
are  the  land-grant,  or  agricultural  and 
mechanical  colleges.  To  these  institu- 
tions we  are  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  of  agriculture.  They 
also  have  promoted  engineering  educa- 
tion and  were  the  first  to  inaugurate 
instruction  in  household  technology.  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  alone  a  number 
of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  worked 
out  difTerent  problems,  any  one  of  which 
is  of  far  greater  value  to  the  nation  in 
wealth  actually  saved  or  produced  than 
the  entire  cost  of  all  these  institutions. 
In  the  great  work  of  conserving  and 
developing  the  country's  resources  and 
of  training  men  and  women  for  efficient 
service  in  the  industries  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  is  doing  its  part. 
The  policy  of  this  institution  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the 
best  land-grant  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  distinctive  work  lies  in  the  great 
field  of  applied  science.  Its  courses 
are  along  the  dififerent  lines  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  engineering,  or  the 
mechanic  arts  and  domestic  science  and 
art. 

The  function  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  the  development  of  horticulture 
is  twofold.  First,  through  the  depart- 
ment of  research  and  experimentation  to 
discover  new  truths  and  to  improve  the 
methods  of  applying  principles  already 
understood,  thereby  solving  the  prob- 
lems encountered  in  horticultural  prac- 
tice; second,  through  the  departments  of 
instruction,  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
application  of  scientific  principles. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  college 
during  the  present  year  for  horticultural 
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work,  experimental  and  instructional,  is 
approximately  $23,000.  Of  this  amount 
upwards  of  $18,000  is  furnished  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

1.   The  experimental  work  is  carried 
on  by  the  stations  at  the  college,  and 
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soms;  irrigation  of  fruit  to  determine  the 
relation  of  water  to  bud  and  wood  devel- 
opment, to  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  to  the  size,  grade 
and  the  shipping  and  keeping  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  thereby  to  determine  the 
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the  branch  stations  at  Union  and  Her- 
miston,  and  in  co-operation  with  fruit 
growers  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
The  most  important  work  includes 
clover  crops  for  orchards,  methods  of 
pruning  and  cultivation,  determination  of 
the  best  varieties  of  dififerent  fruits  for 
dififerent  sections,  soil  fertility  and  drain- 
age as  afifecting  fruit  culture,  the  pollcn- 
ation  of  the  apple  to  determine  the 
blooming  period  of  dififerent  varieties, 
the  transportation  of  pollen,  mutual 
affinities  and  receptive  periods  of  blos- 
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amount  of  water  to  apply  and  the  meth- 
ods of  application  that  will  produce  the 
best  results;  and  an  investigation  of 
cherry  tree  gumnosis,  apple  tree  anthrac- 
nose,  apple  scab,  peach  tree  spot,  cod- 
ling moth  and  San  Jose  scale,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  controlling  these  pests. 
The  investigation  of  pollenation  is  said 
to  be  the  most  complete  investigation  of 
the  kind  ever  undertaken  by  any  institu- 
tion in  this  country.  The  Oregon 
Experiment  Station  was  the  first  to  test 
the  value  of  the  lime-sulphur  spray  as 
a  preventive  of  apple  scab,  and  to  dem- 
onstrate its  superiority  in  controlling 
this  disease,  as  well  as  apple  tree 
anthracnose,  thereby  removing  one  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  encountered 
in  apple  culture  in  the  humid  portion  of 
the  Northwest. 

During  recent  years  peach  fruit  spot 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  virulence 
in  this  state.  Three  years  ago  it  ruined 
75  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  some  orchards 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ashland,  and  was 
largely  distributed  throughout  the 
peach-growing  regions  in  Southern  Ore- 
gon. The  college  began  investigations 
in  1907  to  determine  a  means  of  con- 
trolling this  pest.  As  a  result  of  the 
work  done  during  the  past  three  seasons 
it  has  been  shown  that  this  disease  can 
be  controlled,  and  almost  absolutely  pre- 
vented at  a  very  reasonable  cost.  This 
work  by  the  college  is  entirely  original 
and  is  of  immense  value  in  saving  the 
peach  crop  of  the  state. 

For  instructional  work  there  are  two 
principal  agencies:  First,  the  regular 
instruction  to  college  students  in  the 
winter  short  courses,  the  secondary 
course,  and  the  degree  course;  second, 
extension  work,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  carry  instruction  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple by  means  of  institutes,  demonstration 
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trains,  itinerant  schools,  lectures,  press 
articles,  publications  and  personal  corre- 
spondence. 

The  value  of  the  training  received  by 
students  in  horticulture  at  the  college  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  graduates  from 
this  institution,  who  specialized  along 
horticultural  lines,  are  among  the  most 
successful  men  engaged  in  experimental 
and  instructional  work  in  different  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  high  schools,  and 
as  foremen  and  owners  of  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  orchards  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  number  of  students  who  special- 
ize in  horticulture  in  the  agricultural 
course  at  the  college  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. There  were  eight  graduates  with 
degrees  in  horticulture  in  June.  Many 
persons  of  mature  years  attend  the  short 
winter  courses  in  horticulture  at  the  col- 
lege. These  courses  consist  of  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  practical  work  in 
different  subjects  relating  to  modern  cul- 
tural methods  and  the  control  of  pests, 
and  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the  suc- 
cessful fruit  grower. 

There  is  a  great  demand  throughout 
the  state  for  information  relating  to 
every  phase  of  horticulture,  and  the  col- 
lege is  doing  everything  possible  to  meet 
this--demand  through  the  extension  agen- 
cies. These  include:  (1)  lectures  by 
different  members  of  the  faculty  at  farm- 
ers' institutes,  agricultural  and  fruit  fairs, 
horticultural  conventions;  (2)  personal 
visits  to  various  orchards  in  which  spe- 
cial difficulties  are  encountered;  (3) 
orchard  demonstrations,  such  as  spray- 
ing for  the  codling  moth,  the  apple  scab, 
the  apple  tree  anthracnose,  and  peach 
fruit  spot;  (4)  work  of  the  horticultural 
department  in  connection  with  demon- 
stration trains,  in  which  the  methods  of 
managing  orchards  and  handling  fruit 
are  demonstrated;  (5)  articles  on  differ- 
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ent  subjects  of  horticulture  prepared  for 
the  press  by  members  of  the  station 
staff;  (6)  personal  correspondence  with 
fruitgrowers  and  (7)  station  bulletins 
and  circulars. 

Four  demonstration  trains,  in  the  work 
of  which  the  Department  of  Horticulture 
participated,  were  run  through  the  fruit- 
growing districts  during  the  past  year, 
the  attendance  being  upwards  of  30,000. 
The  itinerant  school  extension  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  in  this  state  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  first  school  of  the 
kind    being    the    apple-packing  school 
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held  at  Medford  last  September.  The 
work  of  this  school  was  so  successful 
and  popular  that  40  per  cent  of  those 
who  applied  for  admission  could  not  be 
accommodated. 

The  personal  correspondence  of  mem- 
bers of  the  station  staff  with  fruit-grow- 
ers amounts  at  present  to  upwards  of 
3,000  letters  a  year. 

The  college  has  published  twenty  reg- 
ular bulletins  on  different  horticultural 
subjects,  with  a  total  of  168,000  copies, 
an  aggregate  of  5,863,000  pages.  These 
bulletins  have  covered  practically  every 
phase  of  horticultural  work,  and  have 
been  distributed  among  fruit  growers 
generally  throughout  the  state.  Their 
value  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  used  regularly  as  guides  in  hor- 
tiultural  practice,  not  only  in  Oregon, 
but  throughout  the  Northwest,  while 
some  of  them  are  in  demand  in  the  East. 
The  demand  for  some  of  these  bulletins 
has  been  such  that  the  editions  have 
been  soon  exhausted,  and  it  will  be, 
necessary  as  soon  as  funds  are  available 
to  issue  other  editions. 

These  bulletins  cover  such  subjects  as 
the  codling  moth,  prunes,  apples,  pears 
and  grapes  in  Oregon,  brown  rot,  apple 
tree  anthracnose,  fruit  pests,  walnut  cul- 
ture in  Oregon,  orchard  management, 
apple  from  orchard  to  market,  orchard 
survey  of  Wasco  and  Jackson  Counties, 
pollenation  of  the  apple,  culture  of  small 
fruits,  and  spraying  for  peach  fruit  spot. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
important  bulletins: 

Nos.  25  and  69  on  the  codling  moth,  by 
Professors  Washburn  and  Cordley, 
respectively,  give  the  results  of  the  first 
careful  study  of  the  codling  moth  in  the 
West,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
spraying  practice  which  is  now  general 
throughout  the  humid  regions  of  the 
Pacific    Coast.     No.    60,   on   apple  tree 
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anthracnose,  by  Professor  Cordley, 
issued  in  1900,  gave  the  first  accurate 
information  regarding  this  disease,  and 
outlined  the  spraying  method  which  has 
since  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most 
successful  preventive.  Anthracnose  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  orchard  diseases 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  the 
value  of  the  discovery  announced  in  this 
bulletin  by  which  this  disease  may  be 
controlled  is  said  by  disinterested  hor- 
ticulturists to  be  far  greater  than  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  experi- 
ment station. 

In  1904,  just  as  the  general  public 
began  to  realize  the  importance  of  apple 
growing  in  Oregon,  the  college  issued 
16,000  copies  of  a  bulletin,  in  two  parts, 
on  "The  Apple  in  Oregon,"  by  Professor 
Lake.  These  bulletins  gave  an  account 
of  the  early  history  of  the  apple  in  this 
state  and  of  the  conditions  requisite  for 
successful  apple  growing,  and  considered 
in  considerable  detail  such  subjects  as 
varieties,  soil,  site,  trees,  planting,  prun- 
ing and  cultivation.  Covering  the  foun- 
dation work  of  orchard  building,  at  a 
time  when  people  were  beginning  to 
study  seriously  the  question  of  apple 
growing,  these  bulletins  were  eagerly 
sought  and  the  entire  first  edition  was 
exhausted  in  a  few  weeks,  and  a  second 
edition  demanded.  They  were  widely 
copied  by  the  press  of  the  Northwest, 
and  no  doubt  aided  very  materially  in 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  the  work  rif 
orchard  planting. 

The  bulletin  on  the  "San  Jose  Scale," 
by  Professor  Cordley,  issued  in  190f), 
gives  an  account  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Oregon  Experiment  Station  in  deter- 
mining the  best  method  of  preparing 
lime-sulphur  sprays  for  control  of  the 
San  Jose  scale. 

No.  29,  on  "Walnut  Culture  in  Ore- 
gon," by  Professor  Lewis,  issued  in  1906, 


contains  full  information  regarding  the 
development  of  the  walnut  industry  in 
the  state  and  gives  instructions  on  the 
selection  of  the  site;  the  propagating, 
grafting,  planting  and  pruning  the  tree; 
harvesting  and  marketing  the  crop,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  varieties  best  adapted 
to  conditions  in  Oregon. 

No.  93,  on  "Orchard  Management,"  by 
Professor  Lewis,  issued  in  1907,  is 
intended  to  assist  persons  who  are  start- 
ing an  apple  orchard  and  considers  such 
questions  as  location  of  the  orchard, 
character  and  preparation  of  the  soil, 
selection  of  varieties,  plantmg  and  caring 
for  the  trees,  cultivation  and  spraying. 

No.  94,  on  "The  Apple  From  Orchard 
to  Market,"  by  Professor  Lewis,  issued 
in  1907,  deals  in  an  exhaustive  way  with 
the  methods  of  gathering,  packing, 
selecting  and  marketing  apples.  It  is 
copied  generally  in  the  Eastern  states 
and  is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Nos.  99  and  101,  on  "Orchard  Surveys 
in    Wasco   and   Jackson    Counties,"  by 


Professor  Lewis,  issued  in  190S.  give  an 
account  of  the  orchard  conditions  as 
they  actually  exist  in  these  counties,  the 
purpose  being  to  show  what  methods 
now  in  vogue  are  most  successful  and 
to  gather  information  that  might  be  of 
value  as  a  basis  for  future  work. 

No.  104,  on  "The  PoUenation  of  the 
Apple,"  by  Professor  Lewis,  issued  in 
1909,  gives  an  account  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  pollenation  of  the  apple.  As 
explained  in  this  bulletin,  the  experi- 
ments clearly  demonstrate  that  cross- 
pollenation  not  only  produces  fruitful- 
ness,  but  also  increases  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  renders  it  more  uniform  in 
shape. 

Another  great  service  the  college  is 
rendering  in  behalf  of  horticulture  is  in 
promoting  the  introduction  of  horticul- 
ture into  the  common  and  high  schools 
of  the  state,  thereby  bringing  horticul- 
tural instruction  within  reach  of  thou- 
sands of  pupils  who  spend  their  lives  on 
the  farin  and  who  receive  the  only  school 
training  they  ever  get  in  the  common 
and  secondary  schools. 

Finally,  the  above  indicates  briefly 
some  of  the  things  being  done  by  the 
Agricultural  College  for  the  develop- 
ment of  horticulture.  The  success  that 
shall  be  achieved  in  the  future  in  devel- 
oping the  fruit  interests  of  the  state  will 
depend  upon  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
all  the  agencies  that  may  assist  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  unbusinesslike,  unscien- 
tific methods  that  now  largely  prevail, 
up-to-date,  thoroughly  scientific  work. 
In  this  great  work  you  may  depend 
upon  the  most  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  Agricultural  College;  it  will  render 
the  greatest  possible  service. 

^   ^  <S> 

R.  C.  R.  GREISEN  will  accompany 
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"Better  Fruit,"  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation at  Niagara  Falls.  A  number  of 
cities  will  be  visited  in  the  interest  of 
"Better  Fruit,"  with  a  view  to  extending 
its  influence  and  circulation  and  increas- 
ing its  advertising.  One  of  the  main 
efforts  of  this  trip  is  to  become  familiar 
with  market  conditions  in  the  East,  with 
a  view  to  giving  such  publicity  to  the 
fruit  industry  of  the  Northwest  as  may 
be  instrumental  in  increasing  the  demand. 
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FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  RAISING  AROUND  EUGENE 


THE  Eugene  fruit  producing  dis- 
trict is  in  the  heart  of  the  richest 
portion  of  the  Willamette  Valley. 
It  includes  the  silt  deposits  and  the  best 
loams  of  the  bottoms,  the  deltas  of  the 
McKenzie  and  Mohawk  and  the  Middle 
and  Coast  forks  of  the  Willamette, 
together  with  less  noted  valleys  con- 
verging at  this  point,  and  it  is  producing 
a  high  grade  of  fruit.  While  commer- 
cial production  is  not  far  advanced  from 
infancy,  the  quality  has  been  and  is 
improving  each  year.  A  high  grade  of 
excellence  has  been  achieved  in  leading 
varieties,  which  has  been  demonstrated 
financially  successful  year  after  year, 
with  but  little  variation  in  quantity.  So 
excellent  has  been  the  record  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Eugene  district  in 
several  highly  profitable  productions  is 
now  generally  conceded. 

Practical  demonstration  and  experience 
are  sufficient  guarantee  behind  the  asser- 
tion that  Lane  County,  in  the  operation 
of  which  Eugene  is  the  metropolis  and 
fruit  exchange,  possesses  the  highest 
qualities  of  soils  for  fruit  and  berry  cul- 
ture. Upon  this  point  agricultural  college 
experts  have  made  practical  demonstra- 
tions as  well  as  scientific  analyses.  This 
district,  owing  to  its  convenient  location, 
is  certain  to  show  the  most  remarkable 
development  of  any  section  within  the 
next  few  years. 

V ery  attractive  records  of  big  profits 
are  made  at  Eugene  year  after  year  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the 
Royal  Anne  cherry.  This  product  has 
sold  on  the  preferred  markets  at  syi  to  5 
cents  over  cherries  from  other  districts. 
There  are  a  number  of  commercial 
orchards  around  Eugene,  some  of  which 
are  orchards  that  have  been  redeemed 


BY  D.  C.  FREEMAN,  EUGENE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB 

from  old-time  conditions,  that  are  grow- 
ing 12,000  to  20,000  pounds  of  cherries 
per  acre.  These  are  twelve-year-old 
trees.  This  section  enjoys  a  splendid 
demand  for  the  Royal  Anne  cherry  for 
the  preparation  of  the  maraschino.  In 
the  green  crop  season  it  is  of  interest  to 


Figure  2.     COCOON  AND  EMPTY  PUPA 

CASE  OF  PEACH  BORER 
Figure  3.     COCO.ON  AND  EMPTY  PUPA 
CASE  OF  LESSER  PEACH  BORER 
•  Enlarged  twice. 


are  being  cut  up  into  small  units.  There 
is  reason  for  the  assertion  that  within 
five  years  the  orchards  around  Eugene 
will  be  leading  the  Willam-Ctte  Valley. 

There  are  several'  of  the  oldest  wal- 
nut orchards  in  the  Willamette  Valley 
located  near  Eugene  and  all  are  success- 
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TO  THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
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WE  READ  A  LOT  ABOUT  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  THERE  IS  IN  THE  FRUIT 
BUSINESS,  BUT  THIS  CHECK  SHOWS  THAT  COMMON,  EVERY-DAY  FARMING  IS 
NOT  SO  SLOW,  AFTER  ALL 


note  that  the  best  cherry,  that  is  sold 
for  10  to  15  cents  per  pound  from  fruit 
stands  on  the  Coast,  sells  for  $1.2.)  per 
pound  on  Broadway. 

The  commercial  apple  crop  handled 
through  the  Eugene  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  approximated  about  10,000 
boxes.  Uniformly  good  prices  are  real- 
ized. The  association  does  a  good  work 
in  behalf  of  its  members.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Eugene  Commercial  Club,  it 
endeavors  to  stimulate  "better  products 
and  better  profits"  among  growers,  using 
this  continually  as  a  slogan  in  encour- 
aging meetings,  procuring  the  .  best 
authorities  to  address  the  growers  upon 
their  work.  Spitzenbergs  have  been 
largely  in  the  lead  in  the  marketing  of 
apples.  A  few  boxes  of  Lady  apples 
shipped  to  New  York  sold  at  $8  per  box, 
topping  the  market  by  $2  on  account  of 
color.  From  family  orchards  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Lane  County  grows  nearly 
300,000  boxes  of  apples.  As  indicating 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  valley  and 
bench  lands  by  speculators,  about  75,000 
fruit  trees  are  being  planted 
each-  season.  To  some  of 
the  big  orchard-operating 
syndicates  must  be  given 
considerable  credit  for  hav- 
ing begun  the  wider  exploi- 
tation of  Lane  County's 
soils  for  fruit  raising. 
These  syndicate?,  which 
employ  experts  to  super- 
vise the  planting  of  trees 
and  laying  out  and  caring 
for  the  ground,  giving  the 
orchards  constant  atten- 
tion until  the  trees  have 
begun  to  mature,  are  bring- 
ing the  district  into  con- 
spicuous attention.  Large 
sectional  farms  devoted  to 
general  agricultural  pur- 
poses, only  partly  farmed. 


fully  bearing.  Grafted  walnut  orchards 
bear  the  third  year,  making  quite  a 
showing.  The  acreage  of  walnuts  has 
been  largely  increased  within  two  years. 
On  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  on  the 
Turpening  farm,  several  thousand  new 
walnut  plantings  have  been  made. 
Between  these  the  ground  is  cultivated 
and  peach  trees  are  planted  as  fillers. 
From  these  it  is  planned  to  obtain  crops 
for  three  seasons. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  soils 
in  the  valley  and  sloping  lands  within 
the  Eugene  district.  The  great  fertile 
valley  of  the  McKenzie  River  basin  is 
especially  adapted  for  apple  and  pear 
culture,  on  bench  lands  where  there  is 
both  air  and  soil  drainage.  The  low 
foothills  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Concord  grape,  $425  per  acre  hav- 
ing been  realized  from  bearing  vineyards. 

Eugene  has  been  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign to  reduce  the  large  agricultural 
holdings  and  encourage  the  improvement 
of  the  rural  population,  that  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  families  to  one  quarter  section, 
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instead  of  one  family,  may  result.  As  an 
example  of  the  diversity  of  smaller  prod- 
ucts which  the  soils,  properly  handled, 
will  bring  forth,  ready  reference  may  be 
had  from  any  one  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred agriculturists  who  are  supplying  the 
markets  with  strawberries,  loganberries, 


THE  V,\Rn.STICK  IS  TOO  '^HORT  FOR  ELEVEN  PEACHE.S  FROM 
GEORGE  COOPER'S  ORCHARD,  THE  DALLES,  OREGON 


asparagus,  grapes  and  vegetables  of  all 
kinds. 

Asparagus  farming  has  proven  an 
extremely  successful  departure  from  the 
customary  lines.  The  Eugene  product 
has  attained  a  reputation  on  the  best 
markets,  and  while  the  acreage  thus  far 
planted  is  limited  as  yet,  the  production 
of  the  best  grades  of  this  succulent,  high 
priced  table  commodity  has  been  brought 
to  the  canning  stage.  Looked  upon  at 
first  as  an  experiment  by  many,  it  has 
come  to  be  re'ognized  a^  one  of  our 
bept  staples.  The  number  of  those 
engaged  in  asparagus  raising  promises 
to  increase  -l  ery  materially.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  subirrigated  land  along  the 
ri^•ers  admirably  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  this  crop  It  presents  many  very 
attractive  features  for  the  soil  tiller  who 
does  not  want  the  responsibility  of  large 


TEN   ELBERTA   PEACHES  FROM   GEORGE  COOPER'S  ORCHARD 
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orchards  without  training  and  long 
experience.  The  asparagus  from  Eugene 
is  more  brittle,  succulent  and  of  larger 
growth  and  fully  as  prolific  as  found 
elsewhere.  Two  thousand  dollars  per 
acre  is  a  fairly  conservative  estimate  of 
what  asparagus  will  yield  after  the  roots 
attain  a  good  growth. 
In  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  California, 
where  ninety  thou- 
sand cases  are  put 
up,  and  where  only 
one  ton  per  acre  was 
expected  at  the  out- 
set, two  or  three  tons 
were  produced,  and 
an  expert  cannery- 
man  from  that  sec- 
tion who  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work 
of  canning  at  Eugene 
asserts  that  aspara- 
gus can  be  made  to 
do  better  here,  as  the 
land  is  more  highly 
adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose. As  much  as 
$3,000  per  acre  is 
obtained  from  the 
Sacramento  aspara- 
gus farms.  The  root 
crops  here  are  not 
yet  four  years  old,  and  the  acreage  is 
being  slowly  increased.  After  three 
years,  with  the  proper  handling  and  cul- 
tivation, these  crops  will  yield  $1,000  per 
acre  an-l  upward-. 

The  district  produces  the  finest  lot  of 
peaches  that  are  grown  anywhere  in  the 
country.  The  fruit  and  berry  growers 
ship  from  five  .'"tations  in  the  county. 
The  organization,  of  which  J.  S.  Holt  i" 
the  manager,  is  so  conservatively  and 
carefully  administering  its  work  that 
those  who  venture  into  fruit  raising 
have  everv  assurance  of  getting  the  best 
returns  fo;-  their  output.  The  associa-- 
tion,  stimulated  by  the  campaign  for 
"better  products  and  better  profrt-;,"  took 
over  the  lo  a!  cannery,  which  will  be 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock- 
holders. This  cannery  is  preparing  to 
further  branch  out.  Besides  handling 
thousands  of  tons  of 
cherries  and  hun- 
dreds of  cases  of 
peaches  and  prunes, 
3"^  quickly  as  grow- 
ers can  be  encour- 
aged to  do  it,  the 
cannery  will  engage 
in  vegetable  canning. 
The  association  has 
a  constant  demand 
for  all  sorts  of  vege- 
tables and  could  take 
care  of  5,000  acres  of 
smaller  products  if 
they  were  in  cultiva- 
tion. Thousands  of 
acres  of  both  cleared 
and  untilled  land  and 
many  thousands 
more  of  fine  soils  for 
the  production  of 
grct  quantities  of 
garden  truck  are  to 
be  had  at  low  cost. 


What  Lane  County  lands  are  good  for 
may  be  best  summed  up  in  a  condensed 
statement  of  yields.  These  facts  have 
been  gathered  by  authorities  from  agri- 
culturists: Prunes,  $50  to  $250  per  acre; 
$250  to  $500  in  English  walnuts  per  acre, 
from  twelve-year-old  trees;  $425  in  Con- 
cord grapes  per  acre;  325  to  600  bushels 
of  onions  per  acre,  worth  $1.14  per 
bushel;  $275  to  $400  in  strawberries; 
$200  in  loganberries;  80  tons  of  carrots 
per  acre,  worth  $7.50  per  ton;  $500  per 
acre  from  Royal  Anne  cherries,  or  at 
the  rate  of  12,000  pounds  and  upwards 
per  acre  from  twelve-year-old  trees;  300 
to  600  bushek  of  potatoes  per  acre;  three 
crops  of  alfalfa  per  season;  $375  to  $500 
per  acre  for  apples;  three  to  four  tons  of 
alfalfa  or  vetch  hay  per  acre;  $400  per 
acre  from  peaches,  or  at  the  rate  of  298 
crates  and  150  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  at 
Eugene  handles  about  $150,000  worth  of 
fruits  every  season.  Of  canned  fruits, 
sixteen  carloads  were  shipped  to  New 
York  City  direct  last  season.  During 
the  winter  the  shipments  average  one 
carload  of  barreled  cherries  per  week. 
Nineteen  carloads  of  prunes  were  shipped 
during  last  fall. 

The  Eugene  Commercial  Club  is  inter- 
ested in  the  upbuilding  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duction of  the  Willamette  Valley.  It 
assists  growers  in  bringing  authorities 
to  the  city  to  give  lectures  and  advice 
to  growers  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness. Owing  to  the  great  interest  taken 
in  fruit  raising,  marketing,  etc.,  the  club 
will  answer  any  inquiries  of  a  genera'  or 
specific  nature  that  may  be  addressed  to 
it  with  reference  to  condition:,  revenues, 
products,  or  the  facts  as  to  profits  from 
lands  in  that  section. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  JELLY  OF  YOUR  UNSALABLE  FRUIT 


ALWAYS  put  the  cooked  fruit  into 
a  jelly  bag  of  flannel  or  cheese 
cloth,  letting  it  hang  up  six  hours 
at  least,  or  all  day  or  night,  but  never 
squeeze  the  pulp  at  all  if  you  wish  clear, 
>  nice  jelly.  The  pulp  may  be  put  through 
a  colander  and  with  fruit  juice  or  fruit, 
make  jam,  butter  or  catsup. 

Cook  the  fruit  (for  jelly)  thoroughly, 
but  do  not  stir  much  while  cooking,  and 
be  very  sure  not  to  let  it  burn,  and 
always  cook  all  fruit,  jelly,  .etc.,  in  gran- 
ite or  enameled  ware.  If  one  must 
either  have  the  good  cooking  utensils 
or  a  new  hat,  get  the  former,  as  the  sale 
of  the  jellies,  etc.,  if  well  made,  would 
soon  buy  the  hat. 

In  making  any  kind  of  jelly,  cook  the 
juice  down  fully  one-third  before  putting 
in  the  sugar,  then  stir  well;  cook  slowly, 
skimming  often.  When  it  is  about  done, 
take  out  a  little  in  a  saucer  to  cool.  I 
use  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  sugar  to  one 
cup  of  juice,  but  if  it  does  not  jelly 
readily  I  add  a  little  more  sugar.  Thor- 
oughly scald  all  cooking  utensils  before 
using.  All  jelly  tumblers  and  glass  cans 
should  be  rinsed  thoroughly  in  water, 
hot  as  the  hands  can  bear.  Dip  a  clean 
cloth  into  hot  water,  lay  in  a  pan  or 
dripping  pan  on  the  back  of  the  stove; 
into  this  place  the  scalded  jelly  tumblers 
to  be  filled,  but  still  keep  the  kettle  of 
jelly  cooking,  for  if  set  of¥  it  will  harden. 
Now  comes  the  process  that  makes  the 
nice  ,  jelly.  Dip  a  clean  white  piece  of 
'heese  cloth  into  hot  water;  place  it 
over  the  tumblers  and  dip  carefully  at 
first,  with  a  large  spoon,  the  boiling 
jelly.  When  through,  rinse  the  cloth  in 
cold  water  which  will  help  make  vinegar. 

If  the  jelly  does  not  strain  readily, 
use  a  very  fine  wire  sieve.  The  next  day 
cover  with  paraffine,  wash  the  outside  of 
the  glasses,  put  covers  on,  then  label. 

Jelly  glasses  and  jelly  tumblers  can  be 
bought  cheaper  early  in  the  season. 


BY  MRS.  I.  W.  RUCKER,  CLARKSTON,  WASHINGTON 

I  consider  apple  jelly  the  best.  Wash 
the  apples;  in  fact,  wash  all  fruit  before 
cooking.  Put  on  to  cook  with  plenty 
of  cold  water.  Follow  directions  as 
given  above.  When  nearly  done,  add 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  one  large  lemon 
for  six  tumblers  of  jelly,  or  flavor  with 


apple  juice  to  three  of  the  former  kinds. 

If  one  is  too  busy  to  make  jelly  when 
the  fruit  is  in  season,  just  can  the  juice 
(sweetened  or  unsweetened)  into-  Mason 
cans,  seal  just  as  you  would  canned  fruit, 
then  make  jelly  when  the  hot  weather  is 
over  with,  or  one  has  more  time. 


FRUIT  EXHIBITED  BY  MRS.  I.  W.  RUCKER,  CLARKSTON,  WASHINGTON 


Strawberry,  or  cook  with  cloves  and  cin- 
namon; or  if  wanted  especially  nice  for 
meat,  add  white  vinegar  enough  to  give 
it  a  nice  taste.  When  I  am  through 
pickling  apples  I  save  some  of  the  juice 
for  jelly,  which  I  think  is  delicious; 
whole  spices  must  be  used  and  the  jelly 
strained.  For  different  shades  or  flavors 
use  apples  with  peelings,  or  without,  ripe 
apples,  green  apples,  the  sweetened  juice 
left  after  canning  apples  or  the  juice 
from  cans  of  apples  opened  in  the  win- 
ter. The  shades  and  varieties  of  jellies 
that  can  be  made  from  fruits  is  a  revela- 
tion to  one  who  has  never  tried  it. 

To  harden  pie  plant,  peach,  apricot, 
nectarine  jelly,  add  one  and  one-half 
.cups  strong  apple  juice  to  any  three  cups 
of  the  former  kinds. of  juice.  To  lessen 
the  strong  taste  of  grape  juice,  quince, 
cranberry,   plum,   etc.,   add   one   cup  of 
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Cook  the  fruit  one  morning,  drain, 
strain,  set  away  till  the  next  morning; 
then  only  a  little  time  is  required  and 
the  work  will  be  done  before  the  heat 
of  the  day  begins. 

The  best  grape  jelly  is  made  with 
green  grapes.  Sometimes  I  put  slices  of 
peeled  lemon  or  whole  clusters  of  ripe 
grapes  (wash  first)  into  the  glass,  then 
pour  in  the  hot  jelly;  weight  down  with 
a  silver  fork  till  cool.  Put  a  little  jelly 
into  the  tumbler  first  so  the  fruit  will 
be  entirely  covered.  Still  another  way, 
put  a  little  dark  jelly  into  tumbler,  set 
away  till  you  make  a  lighter  kind  and 
so  continue  till  the  tumbler  is  full.  It 
saves  all  the  left  overs  too,  and  is  very 
attractive. 

In  making  jelly  of  berries,  wash  the 
berries,  put  into  Mason  cans,  shake  well 
till  good  and  full,  sprinkle  the  berries 
first  well  with  sugar,  then  fold  a  clean 
cloth  and  put  into  a  dripping  pan  of 
cold  water;  place  the  cans  in  these;  if 
the  pan  is  almost  full  of  water  so  much 
the  better.  Put  into  a  moderate  oven, 
leaving  the  door  open  at  first.  Put  old, 
clean,  worn-out  covers  part  way  on  each 
can — no  rubbers.  Cook  till  you  think 
the  juice  is  all  cooked,  but  don't  put  any 
water  in  with  the  berries.  Proceed  as 
above  for  other  jelly. 

This  last  summer  I  have  made  130 
tumblers  of  jelly  and  only  broke  one 
tumbler  because  I  poured  the  jelly  too 
fast  into  the  tumblers.  In  making  jelly 
or  putting  up  any  kind  of  fruit,  you 
will  find  out  a  whole  lot  of  things  for 
yourself. 

After  a  little  experience  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  two  dozen  tumblers  of 
jelly  in  a  day,  besides  doing  other  work, 
depending  upon  the  kinds  and  how  made. 

There  is  so  much  fruit  not  salable  but 
which  is  good  and  clean,  that  can  be 
made  into  jelly  and  saved.  A  ripe  peach 
or  apple  that  falls  and  is  bruised  will 
not  sell,  but  delicious  jelly  can  be  made 
of  the  good  part  of  it. 
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PROPER  TRAINING  AND  PRUNING  OF  PEACH  TREES 

BY  PROFESSOR  W.  PADDOCK,  EXPERIMENT  STATION,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


NO  TREE  responds  as  quickly  to 
proper  training  and  pruning  as 
does  the  peach.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  one  class  of 
trees  which  is  most  neglected  in  this 
respect.  The  principles  of  pruning  the 
peach  tree  are,  perhaps,  more  simple 
than  that  of  any  other  tree,  and  it  is 
likely  that  lack  of  courage  is  more  often 
responsible  for  failure  than  anything 
else. 

There  is  no  definite  system  that  can 
be  applied  to  old,  neglected  peach  trees, 
as  each  one  presents  an  unsatisfactory 
problem  in  itself.  We  will,  therefore, 
start  with  the  young  tree  and  describe 
the  way  it  should  be  handled  from  the 
time  it  is  planted. 

Vigorous,  medium-sized  trees  should 
be  selected  for  planting,  and  which  are 
never  more  than  one  year  old.  The 
roots  are  pruned  first,  taking  care  to  cut 
out  all  bruised  roots,  cutting  back  the 
long,  straggly  ones,  and  thinning  where 
they  are  too  thick. 

Then  the  top  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  18  inches  in  height.  This  will 
usually  do  away  with  most  of  the 
branches  as  they  are  received  from  the 
nursery,  but  if  the  tree  is  in  good  con- 
dition lateral  buds  are  present  on  the 
portion  that  is  left,  which  will  produce 
vigorous  branches  the  following  season. 
Should  any  branches  be  present  on  this 
stub,  they  are  cut  back  to  spurs,  leav- 
ing one  or  two  buds  on  each.  Most  of 
these  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
develop  the  following  season,  in  order 
that  a  large  leaf-bearing  surface  may  be 
secured. 

When  pruning  the  following  spring, 
the  framework  of  the  future  tree  is 
selected.  This  should  consist  of  from 
three  to  five  branches,  which  are 
arranged  in  a  spiral  manner  around  the 
main  stem  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  These  branches 
are  cut  back  to  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length  and  the  rest  are  removed. 

The  following  season  two  branches  are 


selected  on  each  of  the  scaffold  limbs, 
one  at  the  end  and  the  other  somewhere 
near  the  main  trunk,  depending  upon 
the  conditions  of  growth.  This  plan  is 
followed  throughout  the  first  three  years 
of  the  life  of  the  tree  in  the  orchard, 
that  is,  selecting  two  branches  on  each 
one  of  the  scaffold  limbs  and  heading 
back  as  a  rule  to  about  fourteen  inches. 

After  the  third  year's  selection  it  will 
be  found  that  the  tree  will  be  supplied 


tually,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  we  have 
a  fringe  of  scanty  fruiting  wood  at  the 
ends  of  long,  naked  branches. 

When  one  stops  to  think  about  it  he 
will  see  that  it  is  just  as  easy  to  increase 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER  PRUNING,  ONE  AND  TWO  YEARS 


with  a  large  amount  of  bearing  surface 
which  will  be  stocky  and  stout  and  will 
easily  stand  up  under  any  load  that  the 
tree  may  be  called  upon  to  support.  The 
after-pruning  from  this  time  is  simple. 

As  is  well  known,  the  peach  bears  its 
fruit  on  lateral  buds  from  the  previous 
season's  growth.  This  means  one  of 
two  things,  either  the  fruit-bearing  wood 
must  be  removed  and  made  to  form 
where  wanted,  or  the  fruit-bearing  sur- 
face will  be  continually  getting  farther 
and  farther  from  the  ground  until  even- 


GOLD  MEDALS  WON  BY  ASHLAND  COMMERCt.M.  CLUI?  FOR  BEST  DISPLAYS  OF  PEACHES 


the  productiveness  of  the  peach  tree  by 
increasing  its  spread  rather  than  its 
height,  and  the  ideal  peach  tree  is  one 
in  which  the  top  conforms  to  a  right 
angle  in  outline. 

The  pruner  should  always  have  in 
mind  the  idea  of  getting  enough  wood 
to  produce  a  vigorous  growth  and 
removing  all  the  superfluous  bearing 
wood,  as  well  as  to  make  the  tree  the 
right  shape.  The  model  peach  tree 
should  make  an  annual  growth  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches.  With  this  amount 
of  new  wood  each 
season,  much  of  it 
will  have  to  be 
removed  entirely, 
while  that  remain- 
ing may  be  cut  back 
to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  fruit  buds. 

The  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the 
fruit-bearing  wood 
and  the  shortening 
in  of  the  bearing 
laterals  saves  much 
of  the  tedious  work 
of  hand  thinning 
that  is-  now  prac- 
ticed by  all  success- 
ful fruit  growers. 
It  is  difiicult  to  say 
just  how  much  new- 
wood  should  be 
shortened  in.  This 
will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  age 
of  the  tree  and  the 
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growth  it  has  made,  but  in 
general  it  is  probable  thai 
at  least  four-fifths  of  ihf 
new  wood  can  be  remnvcd 
entirely.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  growth  tlie  tree 
is  making. 

Trees  making  a  rapid 
growth  are  pretty  apt  to 
develop  fruit  buds  only  at 
the  ends  of  new  growths. 
Severe  prniiinu  in  lliiscase 
will  rrnmvr  a  l.-ir^;e  por- 
tion of  the  bearing  surface. 
With  more  mature  trees 
the  fruit  buds  are  better 
distributed. 

No  one  can  liii|ie  In  be 
suceessfnl  in  pi'niiinL;  Iri'i  s 
of  any  knnl  if  In-  doi--,  iioi 
undersl.-ind  I  linrixinlily  the 
bearing  ii.ibils  of  the  tree- 
It  will  pay  till  |)runcr  In 
make  a  close  study  of  bis  tree 
different  varieties  of  llir  '■•mu 
crder  to  become  perfectly 
the  way  in  which  I  he  fi  iiil 

The  constant  elforl  shmild  be  1(]  kee|) 
the  fruit-bearing  surface  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  as  it  is  foiMiil  in 
practice  that  most  of  the  fruit  on  a 
seven-year-old  tree  can  be  reached  frnni 
the  ground.  A  step-ladder  longer  than 
six  feet  should  never  be  needed. 

One  ot  the  greatest  faults  eonnnonly 
existing  in  (dd  peach  trees  is  the  absence 
of  fruiting  wood  except  at  the  ends  of 
the  topmii.si  lir.-inclics.  It  is  jnsi  as  easy 
to  kee|)  the  niliir  surface  of  the  limbs 
prnduciiip,  Iniil,  lull  llii'.  can  only  he 
done  liy  \'i|-'.oroi 

'he  center  of  .a   li'ee  'liould 
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possible  to  waste  fruit-bearing  surlace 
by  keeping  the  tree  too  open.  However, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tree  from 
beconnng  too  compact,  as  air  and  sun- 
shine must  not  be  excluded. 

Snnielhint!  may  be  done  with  the  old 
trees,  however,  to  increase  their  useful- 
ness. The  tops  of  these  neglected  trees 
may  be  headed  back  rather  severely  pro- 
N'iding  there  is  new  growth  lower  down 
to  sustain  the  tree. 


In  cutting  off  these  tall  limbs  the  cut 
should  be  made  just  above  a  lateral,  as 
it  has  been  found  in  practice,  cutting  to 
bare  stubs  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter very  often  results  in  the  death  of 
the  entire  branch.  The  heading  in  of 
these  old  trees  should  be  done  in  a  sea- 
son wdien  there  is  little  or  no  fruit,  and 
the  proper  time  is  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  loss  of  the  crop  has  been 
ascertained. 


FOR  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
a  (lis])osition  on  the  part  of  our  soci- 
ety to  discuss  the  apple,  the  walnut  and 
the  grape  to  the  neglect  of  the  prune. 
This  has  been  a  little  disappointing  to 
some  of  us  who  were  much  in  need  of 
informatinn,  but  there  have  been  some 
compensating  features.  All  the  time  the 
prune  has  been  a  good,  paying  crop; 

yielding  the  grower  a  profit 
that  has  left  a  smile  on  his 
face  that  will  not  come  ofT, 
and  a  little  addition  to  his 
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PRUNE  GROWING  INDUSTRY  IN  WESTERN  OREGON 

BY  A.  C.  GOODRICH,  OF  YAMHILL  COUNTY,  OREGON 

and  talked  prunes  simply  because  it  was 
the  popular  thing  to  do  have  gone  ofif 
after  some  other  rainbow  and  left  the 
growing  and  marketing  of  prunes  to  the 
men  who  were  most  willing  to  give  it 
their  best  thought  and  attention  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  till  they  have 
learned  the  science,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
possible,  and  something  of  the  art  of 
growing  prunes  and  putting  them  on  the 
market  in  the  best  possible  shape  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  It  has  eliminated  the 
land  boomer,  who,  because  Jones  has 
made  good  money  out  of  prunes,  apples, 
walnuts,  or  what  not,  buys,  or  gets  an 
option  on  a  large  tract  of  land  at  a  low 
price,  without  any  regard  to  its  suitabil- 
ity for  the  growth  of  the  particular  crop 
it  is  intended  to  produce,  then  proceeds 
to  catch  every  sucker  possible  and  make 
him  believe  that  because  Jones,  who  has 
spent  years  in  the  closest  study  of  the 
various  questions  involved  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  soil,  the  planting,  pruning  and 
cultivation  of  an  orchard,  has  made  a 
success  of  it  that  he,  the  sucker,  can, 
for  a  mere  bagatelle,  say  about  twice  the 
value  of  the  land  plus  a  payment  of,  say 
five  dollars  per  month  per  acre  for  five 
years,  have  an  orchard  quite  the  equal 
of  Jones'.  Just  now  the  walnut  indus- 
try is  infested  with  this  pest  in  large 
numbers. 

But  in  spite  of  the  profit  we  may  have 
had  and  the  lessons  we  may  have  learned 
there  are  left  many  unsolved  problems 
yet  for  us.  'We  find  the  brown  rot  some 
}'ears  so  slight  as  to  be  of  no  moment, 
and  other  seasons  we  find  it  so  bad  as  to 
seriously  injure  the  quality  of  our  fruit 
and  10  materially  curtail  cur  profits:  we 
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bank  account,  his 
investments  and  the 
luxuries  that  he  has 
been  able  to  give  his 
family.  It  has  elimi- 
nated the  unfit  in 
land,  location  and 
men.  We  know  now, 
almost  to  a  certainty, 
where  the  prune  will 
thrive  and  where  it 
will  not;  and  practi- 
cally all  the  growers 
wdio  eighteen  years 
ago   planted  prunes 


TRli;UTARIES.  THESE  VALLEYS  ARE  inEM  FOR 
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find  a  scabby  growth  much  resembling 
the  scab  on  the  apple,  much  worse  in 
some  localities  than  others,  and  having 
many  of  the  apparently  causeless,  inter- 
mittent habits  of  the  brown  rot.  We 
find  some  trees  in  the  best  kept  orchards 
badly  injured  by  some  disease,  or  condi- 
tion, much  resembling  some  form  of 
anthracnose  which  at  the  best  leaves  the 
affected  trees  dwarfed  on  one  side  and 
cripples  for  life.  We  find  that  some 
trees  will  persistently  bear  small  fruit 
when  standing  between  others  that  as 
persistently  bear  large  fruit,  and  we  find 
that  perhaps  the  largest  question  for  us 
tn  consider  and  the  one  on  which 
depends  more  of  the  future  of  the  prune 
industry,  and  pos^iljly  of  the  apple  indus- 
try as  well,  than  any  other  is  that  of 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  our  orchards. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  we  can  continue 
indefinitely  taking  crops  of  from  eight 
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to  ten  tons  per  acre  from  our  prune 
orchards  and  still  leave  them  with  sntli 
cicnt  available  plant  food  to  keep  up  the 
vitality  of  our  trees  and  contiiuie  to  pro- 
duce the  large  prunes  which  are  the  ones 
that  make  our  largest  profit.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  Italian,  or  as  it  is  belter 
known  to  the  trade,  the  Oregini  prune, 
has  been  steadily  increasing  for  several 
years,  not  with  a  boom  and  hurrah  as 
was  the  case  twenty  years  ago,  but  with 
a  steady,  normal  growth  that  has  just 
nicely  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  the  market  and,  in  my  judgutent,  this 
production  will  continue  to  grow  in  the 
same  steady,  healthy  way  for  many  years 
to  come.  And  just  in  this  connection  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  say  something  in 
answer  to  the  question  so  often  asked: 
"Mow  long  will  a  prune  orchard  live  and 
remain  productive?"  In  a  part  of  what 
is  now  inside  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
town  of  Yamhill,  V .  llaus 
wirth,  in  the  spring  of  187(1, 
planted  a  prune  orchard,  thus 
antedating  the  Hidden  prune 
orchard  at  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, by  one  year.  A  part 
of  this  orchard  was  in  my 
care  from  1804  until  1904,  a 
period  often  years,  during 
which  there  was  no  failure 
of  crops,  nor  has  there  been 
since— in  fact,  there  is  much 
evidence  that  if  the  prune 
tree  be  given  proper  care  the 
grower  himself  is  likely  to 
decay  at  the  top  before  the 
tree  docs— hence  to  rny  mind 
the  conclusion  is  apparent 
that  the  life  of  a  prune 
orchard  is  limited  rather  by 
the  amount  of  sustenance 
given  the  trees  than  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time. 

Largely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject of  prune  growing,  and 
apropos  of  nothing,  except  U 
be  the  welfare  of  succeeding 
generations  of  orchardists,  I 
wish  to  enter  my  protest 
atrainst  a  continuance  of  the 
|,lan  of  edu--<ting  our  chil- 
dren throughout  the  entire 
public    school    course  along 
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the  -ame  lines  that  were  followed  when 
printing  was  first  discovered  and  at  a 
period  when  it  was  not  presumed  there 
was  need  of  educating  any  one  except 
those  intended  for  one  of  ihe  so-called 
"learned  professiims"-  daw,  medicine  and 
the  clergy.  The  coming  man  in  West- 
ern Oregon  will  be  the  one  who  is  well 
up  in  one  or  Ihe  other  of  the  two  learned 
])rofessiiuis,  dairying  and  fruit  growdng, 
and  of  the  latter  industry  no  small  ptirt 
wdl  lie  tlu'  growing,  curing  and  market- 
ing of  the  Oregon  prune. 

<i>  ^  <$> 
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and  cviTv  nsmirancc  tlial  it  will  BurpaiiH  any  SMin- 
lar  (.•xhililtion  ever  hclil  on  thin  coiunii-nl.  Willi  llic 
,  v,-<,l,li<ni  of  till'  .ininial  S|iol<anc  «liow. 
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TREATMENT  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  ANTHRACNOSE 


AN  IMPRESSION  seems  to  be 
prevalent  among  fruit  growers 
of  the  Willamette  Valley  that  I 
have  denied  all  efficacy  in  the  use  of 
sprays,  as  suggested  by  Professor  A,  B. 
Cordley,  for  the  treatment  of  anthrac- 
nose,  and  I  beg  space  in  your  columns 
to  state  exactly  my  position  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  never  said,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, that  spraying  was  of  no  value, 
and  that  the  advice  of  Professor  Cord- 
ley  in  that  regard  was  useless.  Its  value 
lies,  however,  in  preventing  infection, 
and  not  in  the  cure  of  the  disease.  I 


BY  M.  O.  LOWNSDALE,  LAFAYETTE,  OREGON 

have  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  no 
amount  of  spraying  will  cure  the  dis- 
ease while  it  is  in  the  host.  Curative 
measures  must  be  confined  to  the  use  of 
knife  and  pruning  shear.  The  relative 
value  of  preventive  and  curative  meas- 
ures depends  upon  many  conditions,  and 
must  be  determined  by  the  individual, 
his  local  needs  being  the  determining 
factors. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the 
modern  orchard  is  under  treatment,  both 
methods  should  be  used.  At  best,  our 
preventive  methods  will  fail  in  some 
degree,  and  may  well  be  supplemented 
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by  curative  measures.  Personally,  I 
believe  the  curative  process  to  be  the 
cheaper,  but,  for  the  prevention  of  this 
disease,  I  have  probably  sprayed  more 
than  any  orchardist  in  the  world,  and  I 
was  the  first  grower  to  adopt  this  treat- 
ment. On  September  19,  1895,  Professor 
Newton  B.  Pierce,  with  whom  I  was 
then  studying  the  disease,  wrote  me:  "I 
was  pleased  to  hear  of  your  apparent 
success  in  controlling,  by  spraying  with 
bordeaux,  the  apple  canker  on  your 
Gravensteins.  I  hope  the  ultimate 
results  may  prove  as  satisfactory  as  the 
present  seems  to  indicate.  The  cutting- 
out  process,  however,  is  also  a  very 
necessary  one."  Every  man  should 
think  for  himself  in  handling  such  prop- 
ositions, and  use  such  methods  as  his 
needs  demand. 

If  trees  are  badly  infected  the  use  of 
the  knife  might  be  too  expensive.  In 
such  cases  the  curative  method  must  be 
given  over  to  pruning  shear,  and  the 
subsequent  treatments  which  I  will  out- 
line presently. 

The  impression  that  I  have  advised 
against  all  spraying  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  has  arisen  from  a  lack  of 
exact  attention  to  my  language  in  dis- 
cussing the  treatment  of  the  "old  apple 
orchards"  of  the  Willamette  Valley.  In 
speaking  of  these  trees  I  have  always 
said  that  spraying  was  of  no  value.  I 
have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  the  farmer 
may  spray  these  trees  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  at  the  end  of  his  days  the  dis- 
ease will  still  be  in  his  orchard.  But  in 
treating  these  trees,  any  method,  either 
curative  or  preventive,  will  fail  because 
of  inaccessibility,  and  for  other  reasons. 

The  best  treatment  would  be  to  dig 
up  such  trees  and  burn  them,  root 
and  branch.  This  radical  measure,  if 
enforced  by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture when  the  cleaning  up  of  the  "old 
orchards"  was  first  agitated,  would  have 
caused  a  revolution.  Accordingly,  a  less 
heroic  method  of  handling  the  difficult 
problem  was  devised  which  denied  the 
efficacy  of  spraying  measures  in  these 
typical  "old  trees,"  and  demanded  that 
the  infected  tops  and  branches  be 
removed  and  burned  as  the  only  method 
of  cure. 

In  discussing  this  problem  I  have 
not  always  emphasized  the  difference 
between  the  "old  orchard"  and  the  mod- 
ern commercial  plantings,  which  should 
be  treated  by  modern  methods.  Hence, 
many  growers  and  others  imagine  I 
deny  all  value  in  Professor  Cordley's 
recommendations.  This  is  not  true.  In 
discussing  the  relative  value  of  preven- 
tive and  the  (so-called)  curative  meth- 
ods, I  have  expressed  the  fear  that  an 
orchardist  with  a  crop  of  apples  would 
not  find  time  to  spray  after  autumn 
rains  begin,  and  that  many  of  us  cannot 
haul  spraying  outfits  over  our  lands 
when  they  have  become  saturated  by 
these  rains. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  proper 
day  for  treatment  with  a  spray.  Unfor- 
tunately, canker  spores  often  germinate 
before  autumn  rains.    I  have  frequently 
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found  new  infections  well  developed  in 
August  and  September,  and  seed  beds 
developed  from  the  aestivating  parasite 
are  also  abundant  in  those  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  spores  are  to  be  found 
on  the  trees  in  January  and  perhaps 
later,  indicating  that  spore  germination 
of  the  fungus  is  spread  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

It  is  also  said  that  I  deny  the  efficacy 
of  Professor  Cordley's  recommendations 
because  I  believe  the  canker  fungus  to 
be  a  perennial  parasite,  and  hence  uncon- 
querable except  by  pruning  off  its  active 
principle.  There  is  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  the  parasite  is  perennial,  or 
at  least  biennial  in  its  nature,  but  this 
presumption  has  not  been  thoroughly 
determined,  and  for  many  years  there 
will  probably  be  some  question  about 
the  matter.  This  technical  question  has 
little  interest  except  for  the  mycologist, 
and  is  of  small  moment  to  the  grower. 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  matter, 
except  to  say  that  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  certainly  advances  beyond  its 
stroma-bed  in  the  living  host,  which  it 
does  not  give  indication  of  doing  under 
laboratory  conditions.  The  problem  is 
necessarily  obscure,  as  its  determination 
is  largely  a  negative  proposition.  One 
man  will  say,  "I  have  found  the  advanc- 
ing parasite;"  The  other  will  say,  "I 
have  not,''  and  there  you  are. 

Upon  the  fact  that  I  have  often  found 
the  advancing  mycelium,  and  upon  many 
further  bits  of  evidence,  like  the  appear- 
ance of  at  least  two  spore  forms  (one  of 
which  is  the  sexual  spore)  the  second 
winter  after  infection,  I  have  said  that 
I  believe  that  the  life  of  the  fungus  to 
be  at  least  biennial,  and  its  control  by 
sprays  alone  problematic  in  some  degree. 
And  yet,  as  early  as  July,  189.5,  I  gave 
the  growers,  through  The  Oregonian. 
the  advice  of  Professor  Pierce  to  spray 


just  before  fall  rains  for  preventing  fur- 
ther infections  of  this  disease.  In  June, 
1895,  Professor  Pierce  wrote  me:  "Yes, 
I  now  believe  a  summer,  fall  and  winter 
treatment  advisable  in  the  first  handling 


of  apple  canker,  which  treatments  should 
follow  a  careful  cutting  out  of  diseased 
parts.  When  the  trees  have  thus  been 
treated  one  or  two  years,  it  will  be  safe 
to  omit  the  summer  and  winter  spray- 
ing, I  think,  giving  the  trees  a  very 
thorough  treatment  just  before  the  fall 
rains  commence,  or  as  nearly  at  that 
time  as  possible." 

This  advice  I  insist  should  always  be 
construed  as  referring  to  the  modern 
orchard  and  not  to  the  "old  orchard"  of 
the  Willamette  Valley,  and  is  the  advice 
I  would  give  all  up-to-date  apple  grow- 
ers. But  in  giving  this  advice  I  wish 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  would  not 
for  a  moment  think  of  neglecting  the 
cutting-out  process — by  which  I  mean 
taking  off  in  January  or  February  a  very 
thin  shaving  of  bark — simply  the  peri- 
derm of  the  cortex,  leaving  the  rotting 
tissues  of  the  remainder  of  the  bark 
intact  so  that  new  fiber  will  form  under- 
neath. By  this  air-exposure  the  fungus 
is  destroyed  not  only  in  the  "spots," 
but  in  its  advanced  position  beyond  the 
surface-spot  if  it  has  reached  the  stage 
wherein  such  advancement  is  made.  If 
the  treatment  is  later  than  March  1 
the  advancing  mycelium  is  not  often 
destroyed.  This  treatment  is  the  result 
of  much  experimentation,  and  is  a  mod- 
ification of  the  advice  of  Professor 
Pierce,  who  was  the  original 
investigator  of  this  disease, 
and  who  first  formulated  a 
method  of  treatment.  As 
early  as  December  1  a  crew 
is  at  work  in  my  orchard  per- 
forming this  very  operation, 
and  spots  so  treated  at  that 
time  or  during  the  succeeding 
months  of  January  and  Feb- 
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ruary  will  recover  absolutely,  and  though 
incurable  otherwise,  will  present  neither 
blotch  nor  rupture,  aiid  no  weakening  of 
the  limb  will  result. 

In  1909  the  crop  was  very  light  in  my 
orchard,  and  being  desirous  of  solving  a 
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number  of  problems  that  had  vexed 
many  of  us  for  years,  I  took  advantage 
of  the  shortage  by  carrying  out  an 
experimental  program  on  quite  an  exten- 
sive scale.  One  of  these  experiments 
related  to  the  conduct  of  foliage  when 
sprayed  throughout  the  summer  with 
lime  and  sulphur.  In  the  course  of  this 
experiment  I  treated  many  acres  of 
trees,  and  on  one  plot  where  anthrac- 
nose  had  appeared  in  a  violent  forjfn  in 
1908,  I  sprayed  on  the  10th  and  11th  of 
September  with  lime  and  sulphur,  using 
a  solution  of  one  gallon  to  eighteen 
water  and  one  gallon  to  sixteen  water. 
The  treatment  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, as  very  few  new  infections  are 
to  be  found  in  fifteen  acres  of  trees  that 
were  badly  touch.ed  in  1909.  Much  of 
the  old  work  was  of  course  obliterated 
by  shaving  in  the  early  spring,  but 
the  results  obtained  are  beyond  all 
expectation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  such  a  treat- 
ment is  perfectly  feasible  every  year.  It 
will  never  be  prevented  by  autumn  rains 
as    has    so    often    happened    when  we 
attempted   to   follow   the   usual  recom- 
mendations.    The   time   for   this  treat- 
ment is  coincident  wtih  the  last  applica- 
tion of  arsenicals  for  codling  moth  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  and  the  two  may 
well  be  combined.    If  there 
should  be  any  scale  on  the 
apples  the  lime  and  sulphur 
of  the  strength  mentioned 
will  clean  them  off  without 
injury  and  the  characteristic 
specks    of   the   insect  will 
disappear    in    the  natural 
coloring  of  the  fruit. 

If  no  scale  is  present  the 
bordeaux  should  be  used  in 
combination  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  I  have  never  used 
bordeaux  so  late  in  the 
season,  but  have  never  had 
much  loss  from  rust  on 
apples  treated  with  the  mix- 
ture. However,  one  could 
afford  a  small  loss  by  rust 
if  he  could  secure  immu- 
nity from  anthracnose.  The 


combination  of  lime  and  sulphur  with 
arsenate  of  lead  did  not  result  as  well  as 
expected.  The  insecticidal  quality  of  the 
lead  seemed  to  be  destroyed.  Professor 
Cordley,  however,  has  had  good  success 
with  this  combination,  and  perhaps  an- 
other year's  use  under  the  natural  change 
of  conditions  would  prove  more  favor- 
able.   In  suggesting  this  treatment  as  a 


combination  spray  for  codling  moth  and 
canker  it  is  well  to  remember  that  I 
have  had  in  mind  only  the  Willamette 
Valley.  The  September  treatment  for 
moths  is  the  most  important  of  the 
season  in  a  section  whose  conditions  are 
sui  generis,  and  where  no  "one  spray" 
will  suffice  and  "calyx"  treatments  are  a 
waste  of  energy. 


THE  OREGON  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

BY  H.  M.  WILLIAMSON,  OF  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

THE  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety was  organized  on  the  17th  day  of 
November,  1885.  Its  organization  was  the 
first  step  taken  to  check  the  decadence 
of  horticulture  in  Oregon.  The  fruit 
growing  industry  of  the  state  was  then 
in  a  most  discouraging  condition.  The 
volume  and  value  of  orchard  fruits 
grown  had  entered  upon  a  period  of 
rapid  decline.  Insect  pests  and  tree  and 
fruit  diseases  were  spreading  rapidly  and 
nearly  everybody  believed  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  fight  them.  This  was  especially 
true  with  regard  to  the  apple. 

The  public  took  little  interest  in  the 
founding  of  the  society.    The  arrange- 
ments  for   holding   the   initial  meeting 
were   made   by   our   honored  honorary 
president,  Dr.  J.  R.  Cardwell,  who  pro- 
cured the  free  use  of  the  then  City  Coun- 
cil chamber  in  Portland,  and  by  personal 
use  of  broom  and  duster  put  the  room 
into  suitable  condition  for  a  meeting  of 
horticulturists.    Among  those  who  helped 
Dr.  Cardwell  to  organize  and  maintain 
the  society  were  Professor 
E.  R.  Lake,  long  its  effi- 
cient  secretary;    the  late 
Cyrus  E.  Hoskins,  whose 
will  laid  a  foundation  for 
the  endowment 
fund  for  the  soci- 
ety; Seth  Lewel- 
ling,  originator  of 
the  Black  Repub- 


lican and  Bing  cherries  and  other  valua- 
ble new  fruits;  J.  H.  Lambert,  originator 
of  the  Lambert  cherry,  whose  gift  of 
that  variety  to  the  society  was  the  first 
contribution  to  its  endowment;  Colonel 
Henry  E.  Dosch,  and  others  of  their 
kind — enthusists,  lovers  of  horticulture, 
men  of  the  kind  who  are  often  referred 
to  as  visionaries,  impractical,  cranks,  and 
who  lay  the  foundation  for  all  progress 
but  rarely  reap  the  benefits  resulting 
from  such  progress. 

The  membership  was  not  large  in  the 
early  history  of  the  society,  but  there 
was  a  nucleus  of  a  dozen  or  more  men, 
including  those  I  have  mentioned,  who 
were  active  and  whose  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded.  Quar- 
terly meetings  of  the  society 
were    held;    the  Legislature 
was  induced  to  enact  the  law 
which  created  the  state  board 
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of  horticulture;  committees  of  the  society 
traveled  about  the  state  investigating  new 
fruits.  Everybody  gave  his  time  and  paid 
his  own  expenses. 

Since  that  time  conditions  have  under- 
gone a  change.  It  is  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  society  to  convince  the 
people  of  Oregon  that  fruit  growing  can 
be  made  profitable  in  this  state,  nor  is 
it  incumbent  on  it  to  have  papers  read 
and  addresses  delivered  at  its  meetings 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion about  horticulture,  which  can  be 
found  in  standard  horticultural  books. 
Other  agencies  have  come  into  existence 
for  doing  these  things. 

The  general  nature  of  the  work  of  the 
society  has  not  changed.  There  is  always 
need  of  organizations  to  work  for  better 
things;  to  stimulate  high  ideals,  and  to 
foster  and  develop  the  best  type  of 
enthusiasm — that  which  seeks  what  is 
best,  regardless  of  personal  financial 
returns.  There  is  also  need  of  an  organ- 
ization which  need  never  be  governed  by 
motives  of  policy  in  any  action  it  takes. 
The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  no 
occasion  to  avoid  offending  any  person, 
however  influential  that  person  may  be. 
From  the  very  nature  of  its  organiza- 
tion it  departs  from  its  proper  functions 
when  it  takes  any  action  which  is  not 
for  the  public  good.  Its  mission  is  to 
be  the  animating  good  spirit  of  horti- 
culture in  Oregon;  to  expose  mercilessly, 
when  occasion  arises,  horticultural  char- 
latanry, and  to  encourage  every  person 
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who  is  striving  to  bring  about  better 
methods  or  to  originate  better  varieties 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  than  we 
now  have. 

A  large  membership  is  desirable,  but 
only  when  it  can  be  obtained  without 
following,  in  place  of  leading,  popular 
opinion.  The  custom  of  measuring  the 
success  of  an  organization  of  this  kind 
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by  the  greatness  of  its  membership 
is  wholly  wrong. 

Human  nature  is  such  that  most 
of  those  men  who  after  their  death 
are  recognized  as  public  benefac- 
tors,  have   in  their   lifetime  been 
regarded  as  impractical  visionaries, 
a  man  of  one  type  learns  how  a 
thing  can  be  done  better 
than  it  has  ever  been 
done  before,  but  it  is  a 
man    of    another  type 
who   makes  successful 
use  of  that  knowledge. 

Oregon  is  doing  very 
notable    work    in  the 
practical  line.  Our  lead- 
ing   districts    in  some 
branches  of  fruit  grow- 
ing are  not  surpassed 
and  hardly  equaled  in 
thoroughness  of  meth- 
ods and  in  results  ob- 
tained.   We  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  progress  we  are 
making  in  bringing 
about  the  adoption  of 
the  best  known  methods 
of  growing,  packing  and 
selling    fruit.    This  is 
gratifying,  but  who 
in    Oregon    is  now 
doing  the  work  that 
was    done    in  early 
times  by  Seth  Lew- 
elling  and  Cyrus  E. 
Hoskins?    Who  will 
have   the  hardihood 
to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  originate 
in  this  state  varieties 
of  apples,  pears,  cherries 
and   other  fruits,  flowers 
and  vegetables  which  will 
be    better   than    we  now 
have  and  better  adapted  to 
our  conditions? 

Because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  most 
thorough  commercial 
methods  be  used  in  horti- 
cultural industries  in  order 
to  achieve  commercial  suc- 
cess, there  is  always  grave 
danger  of  forgetting  how 
little  pure  commercialism 
has  in  common  with  that 
horticultural  spirit  which 
induces  men  to  make  it 
object  of  their  life  work  to  produce  a 
fruit  or  a  flower  which  is  better  than  its 
predecessors,  and  to  do  this  without 
thought  of  financial  reward  for  the  work 
involved.  Naturally  those  who  have 
done  most  to  make  advancement  in  hor- 
ticulture possible  have  not  been  known 
as  successful  men.  Many  of  them  have 
been  decided  failures  from  the  commer- 
cial standpoint,  and  yet  their  work  has 
enabled  multitudes  to  achieve  a  success 
which  meets  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mercial critic.  Such  men  as  Ephraim 
Bull,  Peter  Gideon  and  Seth  Lewelling 
have  not  been  found  successful  in  the 
art  of  making  and  keeping  money,  but 
the  grapes,  apples  and  cherries  they  gave 
to  the  world  have  added  to  the  happi- 
ness of  millions  of  persons  and  have  also 
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added  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  horticultural  productions. 

The  state  which  can  develop  the  great- 
est number  of  these  true  horticultural 
enthusiasts  and  which  maintains  the 
highest  horticultural  ideas  will  in  the 
end  stand  highest  in  commercial  horti- 
culture. The  State  Horticultural  Society 
is  the  medium  for  developing  horticul- 
tural enthusiasm  and  high  horticultural 
ideals.  The  natural  effect  of  its  meet- 
ings and  work  is  to  bring  out  and 
develop  men  who  make  progress  possible. 
<$>  <S>  <S> 

THE  September  or  October  edition  of 
"Better  Fruit"  will  contain  an  arti- 
cle about  the  International  Apple  Ship- 
pers' Association  meeting  on  such  points 
as  may  be  of  public  and  general  interest 
to  the  fruit  business. 
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PACK  FRUIT  IN  CORRUGATED  CARDBOARD  BOXES 

By  A.  C.  Rulofson. 

not  strong  enough,  and  at  best,  made  a  very 
inconvenient  and  unsafe  package  for  the  consumer 
to  carry  home.  Just  imagine  the  result  of  car- 
rying home  a  paper  bag  of  this  character,  par- 
ticularly if  you  were  obliged  to  take  a  crowded 
street  car,  suburban  train  or  ferry  boat.  If  the 
bag  does  not  break  and  spill  the  contents  it  is 
because  you  have  fought  to  protect  it  from  the 
jostling  crowd,  and  before  you  get  home  you 
wish   you   had   not   made   the   purchase  . 

Most  people  object  to  carrying  bundles,  par- 
ticularly the  old  style,  carelessly  constructed, 
unsightly  kind,  which  accounts  for  so  many  manu- 
facturers now  putting  their  products  in  attractive 
paper  boxes. 

Some  of  the  orange  packers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  demonstrated  that  oranges  packed 
one  dozen  in  a  crate  will  outsell  those  packed  in 
larger  boxes  and  will  retail  at  from  ten  to  twenty 
cents  more  per  dozen.  Many  large  retail  gro- 
ceries would  not  handle  oranges  because  they 
would  not  be  bothered  re-packing,  but  when  they 
found  they  could  buy  them  put  up  one  dozen  in 
a  crate  tlaey  immediately  began  handling  them, 
on  account  of  the  convenience  of  the  package  and 
the  better  price  they  could  get  for  the  fruit. 

The  Rulofson  Company  are  now  manufacturing 
a  corrugated  cardboard  box  which  is  provided  with 
a  handle,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  makes 
a  very  neat,  safe  and  convenient  package.  The 
advantages  of  this  box  over  a  paper  bag  must  be 
manifest  to  everyone.  They  are  made  in  all  sizes 
and  are  very  cheap.  Thev  are  recommended  as 
being  best  adapted  for  retail  packages,  holding 
from  one-half  dozen  to  two  dozen  apples,  etc. 
They  are  also  making  them  so  that  four  boxes 
will  fit  in  a  standard  apple  box,  so  that  the  retail 
dealer  can  sell  one-fourth  box  of  apples  without 
repacking.  This  is  certainly  an  age  of  cartons, 
and  the  retail  dealer  insists  on  all  of  his  goods, 
wherever  possible,  being  packed  in  paper  boxes  to 
avoid  repacking  and  for  sanitary  reasons,  as  well 
as  convenience  to  the  consumer.  Breakfast  foods, 
raisins,  soda  crackers  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  are  now  sold  almost  exclusively  in  paper 
boxes.  All  manufacturers  are  carefully  studying 
new  methods  of  packing,  recognizing  that  a  good, 
strong,  cheap,  attractive  box  promotes  the  sale  of 
their  goods.  We  believe  that  if  the  fruit  packer 
would  give  more  attention  to  the  subject  of  pack- 
ing it  would  increase  the  consumption  of  the 
products  of  his  orchard,  and  would  stimulate  an 
increased  consumption  without  materially  increas- 
ing the  cost.  He  would  be  compensated  for  any 
increased  expenditure  by  the  advertising  he  would 
obtain  by  putting  his  own  labels  on  each  box,  thus 
creating  a  demand  for  his  own  particular  brand 
of  fruit,  which  would  eventually  result  in  his 
being  able  to  get  better  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  enable  the  consumer,  who  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  be  considered,  to  identify  by 
name  the  particular  fruit  that  suited  him  and  he 
could  ask  for  the  same  brand  again.  It  does 
little  good  to  put  a  label  on  any  of  the  standard 
apple  boxes  because  the  consumer  seldom,  if 
ever,  sees  it.  The  apples  are  unpacked,  exposed 
on  open  fruit  stands,  and  the  retail  dealer  very 
frequently  is  unable  to  tell  wnere  the  apples  were 


Tarred  Orchard  Yarn 


Best  article  yet  found  for  supporting 
heavy  laden  fruit  trees.  Does  not  in- 
terfere with  cultivation;  will  not  chafe 
limbs  like  props.  Growers  everywhere 
appreciate  its  value  and  advantages. 

Not  too  late.    Dealers  will  supply  your  order  at  once 


PROMPTLY  FURNISHED  BY 

THE  PORTLAND  CORDAGE  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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AT  THE  last  Spokane  Apple  Show  the  A.  C. 
Rulofson  Companv,  of  San  Francisco, 
exhibited  a  new  idea  for  a  retail  apple  pack- 
age. They  called  attention  to  the  present  methods 
of  retail  fruit  dealers  which  appear  to  be  worthy 


of  the  careful  consideration  of  the  fruit  grower 
and  the  consumer. 

Every  one  has  had  occasion  to  buy  at  retail  a 
dozen  apples,  oranges  or  peaches,  etc.,  etc.  They 
have  been  handed  over  the  counter,  packed  in  a 
paper  bag   which   as  a   rule   was  too   small,  was 


July 

grown  or  what  kind  of  apples  they  are,  but  if 
they  were  packed  at  the  packing  house  a  dozen 
in  a  box,  properly  labeled,  the  brand  would  go 
with  the  fruit  from  the  packing  house  into  the 
home  of  the  consumer. 

Fruit  is  too  frequently  handled  under  unsani- 
tary conditions.  It  is  exposed  on  open  fruit 
stands  where  it  collects  the  germ-laden  dust  of  the 
street,  which  is  not  a  pleasant  thought  and  has  an 
element  of  danger.  Did  you  ever  notice  the 
untidy  hands  of  the  average  retail  fruit  dealer? 
Did  you  ever  notice  the  soiled  towel,  more  often 


dirty  rag,  with  which  he  polishes  the  apples 
when  offering  them  for  sale?  How  much  more 
attractive  it  would  be  if  you  knew  the  apples  were 
packed  under  sanitary  conditions  in  the  packing 
house  and  were  delivered  into  your  hands  in  the 
original  package,  the  contents  of  which  had  not 
been  handled  and  rehandled  and  exposed  to  many 
otiier  kinds  of  contamination.  A  now  celebrated 
manufacturer  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  up  a 
package  of  their  soda  crackers  that  would  retail 
at  five  cents,  and  advertised  this  cardboard  pack- 
age as  much  as  the  crackers,  claiming  that  it  was 
always  sanitary,  neat  and  clean,  and  the  contents 
preserved.  Other  manufacturers  thought  it  was  a 
foolish  idea  and  too  expensive,  but  experience 
demonstrated  their  mistake  and  today  every  soda 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  putting  his 
crackers  up  in  the  same  kind  of  a  package,  but 
unfortunately  for  them,  they  let  the  manufacturer 
with  the  original  idea  get  a  very  great  start  and 
it  is  difficult  to  overtake  him. 

A.  C.  Rulofson  Company,  Monadnock  Building, 
San  Francisco,  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  free 
samples  of  these  boxes,  together  with  prices,  etc. 
In  writing,  please  be  particular  to  state  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  jiackage  wanted. 


Ashland  Peaches 

CAR  LOTS 

Superior  quality  Pack  guaranteed 

ASHLAND  FRUIT  &  PRODUCE 
ASSOCIATION 

SHIPPERS 
Ashland,  Oregon 


Rogue  River  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association 

C.  W.  WILMEROTH,  Manager 

Main  Office,  Medford,  Oregon 

We  will  distribute  the  entire  output  of  the 
Rogue  River  \'alley — The  world's  most  fam- 
ous pears — Our  Spitzenbergs  won  first  prize 
in  1909 — We  use  the  Revised  Economy  Code 

Loading  Stations 

Ashland,  Medford,  Grants  Pass,  Eagle  Point, 
Gold  Hill,  Central  Point,  Talent,  Woodville, 
Phoenix,  Voorhies,  Merlin  and  Jacksonville. 
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LESLIE  SALT 


SALT^ — Is  an  absolute  necessity  to  all  animal  life.  An  animal,  to  be  thrifty  and  contented,  must  have 
access  to  it  as  nature  demands — no  more,  no  less. 

Too  much  is  only  less  harmful  than  too  little. 

Cleanliness — the  first  requisite  of  health — forbids  its  being  fed  in  the  manger  or  on  the  ground. 

Economy  requires  that  it  be  fed  in  the  form  of  a  "lick,"  and  not  in  fine  grains  on  the  ground  or  in 
the  feed. 

The  feeding  of  salt  mixed  with  rations  is  pernicious  and  wasteful,  as  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the 
individual  requirements,  and  if  it  is  insufficient  the  animal  will  eat  too  much  in  order  to  get  the  salt,  and 
if  excessive  will  neglect  the  feed  on  that  account. 


The  Leslie  Salt  Lick  (patent  applied  for)  provides  for  all  of  these  conditions.  It  is  a  five-pound  square 
brick  as  smooth  and  firm  as  marble  and  is  provided  with  a  wire  hanger,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  nailed 
up  over  the  manger,  on  the  sheltered  side  of  fences  or  trees  in  the  pasture,  out  of  the  dirt  and  readily 
accessible  to  the  stock,  that  each  can  get  its  individual  requirements — no  more  no  less — in  a  cleanly,  whole- 
some manner.  While  the  first  cost  may  be  a  little  more  than  common  "stock"  or  "lump"  salt,  the  conven- 
ience and  freedom  from  waste  make  the  "Leslie  Lick"  the  most  economical  in  the  end. 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT  KEEP  IT,  WRITE  US,  AND  WE  WILL  SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT. 


San  F 


rancisco 
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BETTER  FRUIT 

HOOD  RIVER.  OREGON 

Official  Organ  of 
The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 
Published  in  the  Interest  of  Modern 
Fruit  Growing  and  Marketing 

All  Communications  Should  Be  Addressed  and 
Remittances  Made  Payable  to 

Better  Fruit   Publishing  Company 

E.  H.  SHEPARD 
Editor  and  Publisher 
C.  R.  Greisen,  Assistant  Editor 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Contributing  Editor 

State  Associate  Editors 

OREGON 

A.  B.  CORDLEY,  Entomologist,  CorvalHs 
C.  I.  Lewis.  Horticulturist,  CorvalHs 
Prof.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  Pathologist  and  Entomologist, 
Medford 

WASHINGTON 

W.  S.  Thornber,  Horticulturist,  Pullman 
A.  L.  Melander,  Entomologist,  Pullman 

COLORADO 

C.  p.  Gillette,  Entomologist,  Fort  Collins 
E.  B.  House,  Irrigationist,  Fort  Collins 

IDAHO 

J.  M.  Aldeich,  Entomologist,  Moscow 

UTAH 

Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  Director  and  Entomologist,  Logan 

MONTANA 

O.  B.  Whipple,  Horticulturist,  Bozeman 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

R.  M.  WiNSLOW,  Provincial  Horticulturist,  Victoria 

SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE    $1.00    PER  YEAR 

In  Advance,  in  United  States  and.  Canada 
Foreign  Subscriptions,  Including  Postage,  $1.50 
Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  December  27,  igo6, 
at  the  Post  OMce  at  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  j,  iSyg, 


THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 

THE  earliest  settlers  in  the  North- 
west came  across  the  plains,  and  on 
account  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  many  availed  them- 
selves of  the  favorable  opportunities  in 
taking  up  land,  each  settler  who  wanted 
it  being  given  a  donation  Ian  i  claim  of 
320  acres,  and  if  married  his  wife  would 
also  receive  another  320  acres.  Most  of 
these  early  farmers  for  many  years  used 
their  farms  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
hay  or  grain,  and  it  was  in  the  Willam- 
mette  Valley  that  the  first  fruit  trees, 
mostly  home  orchards,  were  set  that 
were  planted  in  the  Northwest,  and  the 
reputation  made  by  the  Willamette  Val- 
ley for  its  apples  was  back  in  the  early 


New  York,  June  30. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Shepard, 

Hood  River,  Oregon: 

Your  June  number  is  another 
beauty.  Mail  us  an  extra  hundred 
copies.  Somewhere  somebody  may 
publish  a  better  fruit  paper  than 
you  do,  but  we  have  never  seen  it. 
You  certainly  are  doing  more  for 
the  uplift  of  the  fruit  trade  than 
any  other  man.  We  congratulate 
you  and  feel  that  we  are  indebted 
to  you.  Steinhardt  &  Kelly. 


50's,  creating  a  great  deal  of  comment 
even  in  those  early  days.  The  apples 
were  so  fine  that  they  were  shipped  in 
large  quantities  by  steamers  to  San 
Francisco,  bringing  fabulous  prices.  The 
Willamette  Valley  has  always  been  a 
great  fruit  country,  and  in  this  valley, 
too,  were  propagated  the  two  best  cher- 
ries that  have  ever  been  grown,  the  Bing 
and  Lambert.  The  Lambert  was  named 
after  the  propagator  and  the  Bing  was 
named  after  a  Chinaman  who  had  been 
a  faithful  servant  of  his  employer  for 
many  years.  On  account  of  the  profits 
in  hay  and  grain  and  lack  of  demand  for 
apples,  due  principally  to  lack  of  facilities 
for  handling  and  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  them  commercially,  the  early 
orchards  were  more  or  less  neglected. 
Since  the  East  and  Europe  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Northwest 
grows  the  finest  fruit,  especially  apples, 
that  is  grown  anywhere  in  the  world,  the 
interest  in  the  orchard  industry  is  awak- 
ening with  wonderful  rapidity  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  demand  from  European  cities. 
The  demand  and  desire  to  obtain  fruit 
from  the  Northwest  is  so  great  that  the 
orchard  business  is  becoming  one  of  the 
'  most  profitable  of  our  many  industries. 
The  Willamette  Valley,  though  at  first 
slow  in  awakening,  is  now  realizing  the 
present  condition  and  is  taking  advantage 
of  its  opportunities,  and  these  large  farms 
of  640  acres  are  daily  being  divided  into 
ten,  twenty  and  thirty-acre  tracts  and  set 
to  orchards,  and  the  future  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  Willamette  Valley  coming 
into  its  own  as  one  of 
the  greatest  fruit  pro- 
ducing  sections  of  the  I-/ 
Northwest. 

This  number  of  "Bet-     J  '  :  , 

ter  Fruit"  is  issued  to  ;  : 
show  in  a  modest  and  1 
conservative  way,  as 
well  as  we  are  able, 
what  is  being  done  in 
the  Willamette  Valley, 
and  to  some  extent  to 
indicate  its  possibilities, 
and  it  is  our  hope  that 
the  readers  of  "Better 
Fruit"  will  find  the 
information  contained 
interesting,  instructing 
and  valuable. 

<$>  ❖  ^ 

THE  editor  of  "Bet- 
ter Fruit"  has  been 
invited  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shippers' 
Association,  to  be  held 
at  Niagara  Falls  August 
3,  4  and  5,  to  make  an 
address  covering  the 
fruit  industry  of  the 
Northwest,  apple  pack- 
ing and  grading,  and 
the  future  of  the  apple 
industry.  About  five 
hundred  buyers  from 
all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  country  will  be 
in  attendance  at  this 
meeting,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral hundred  people  who 


IF  VOU  WANT  TO 
MARKET  YOUR 

FRUIT 

RIGHT 
ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


are  noi  buyers,  but  who  are  interested  in 
the  fruit  industry  in  various  ways,  are 
usually  in  attendance  at  these  meetings. 
The  editor  hopes  that  his  remarks  may 
serve  to  promote  a  more  friendly  under- 
standing between  the  Eastern  buyer  and 
the  grower  of  the  Northwest. 
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Members  of 
National  League  of  Commission  Merchants 


Members  of 
Western  Fruit  Jobbers'  Association 


G.  M.  H.  WAGNER  &  SONS 

Market  Builders  and  Specialists 

IN  THE 

SUCCESSFUL  DISTRIBUTION  AND  DISPOSITION  OF 

HIGH  GRADE  BOX  APPLES 

AND  OTHER  FRUITS 

A  complete  equipment  and  a  complete  organization  with  established 
connections.    Located  for  forty  years  in  the  greatest  market  on  earth 

165  South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 
BEFORE  OPENING  ACCOUNTS 


Members  of 
International  Apple  Shippers'  Association 


Bankers : 
First  National  Bank 


"Ding  The 

Luck 
25  Bruised 


Ah  There 

Less Than 
5/oBruised" 


OGBURN'S 

Fruit  -  Gathering  Vessels 

Prevention  from  bruising  and  time  saved  by  the  use 
of  these  vessels  in  handling  of  fruits  (such  as  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  oranges  and  tomatoes)  means  a  great 
saving  to  the  grower  —  money  saved  is  money  made. 
This  is  accomplished  by  both  hands  being  free  to  use 
in  picking,  and  the  removable  canvas  bottom  allowing 
the  vessels  to  be  emptied  without  jarring  or  bruising 
the  fruit,  as  shown  in  adjoining  illustrations. 

DELICIOUS  FRUIT  FARM 
Harry  Shotwell,  Proprietor 

Wenatchee,  Wasiiington,  March  21,  1910. 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Morris,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  inquiry  will  say  that  the  sample 
fruit  picking  buckets,  patented  by  J.  H.  Ogburn,  and  purchased  from 
you  last  fall,  are  a  complete  success  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
fruit  growers.  The  buckets,  having  canvas  trap  bottom,  avoids  bruis- 
ing fruit  when  picking  and  emptying  in  the  box,  two  buckets  just 
filling  a  box.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  bucket,  as  it  now  fills  a 
long  needed  want.  Every  fruit  grower  should  keep  a  supply  on  hand. 
They  are  sure  a  money  saver.  Yours  truly, 

Harry  I.  Shotwell. 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY  FRUIT  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 

Wenatchee,  Washington,  March  19,  1910. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Ogburn,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  new  fruit  picking  pail  which  you  are 
putting  on  the  market,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  eminently 
valuable.  You  have  invented  an  article  that  will  practically  do  away 
with  the  bruises  usually  incident  to  fruit  picking.  One  great  draw- 
back to  the  fruit  industry  is  the  early  decay  of  the  fruit  due  to  rough 
handling  while  picking.  Bruises,  however  slight,  shorten  the  life  of 
the  fruit.  The  use  of  your  invention  will  practically  do  away  with 
all  the  loss  in  this  respect.  Yours  very  truly, 

E.  T.  Balch,  Secretary, 
Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers  Association. 

For  sale  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  $1.25  each;  with  strap  $1.50 

Exclusive  rights  granted  to  leading  dealers  in  their 

respective  trade  districts 
All  goods  shipped  direct  to  dealers  from  factory 

For  territory  and  terms  address  all  applications  to 

J.  H.  OGBURN,  Wenatchee,  Washington 
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Three-Year-Old  Peach  Trees,  Fairview  Orchards,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  R.  H.  AVeber  Owner 

RAISED  AND  MAINTAINED  WITH  THE 

KIMBALL  CULTIVATOR 


Weeds  and  Ferns  Extirpator 

The  Best  Orchard 
and  Summer  Fallow  Cultivator 
on  Earth 


Hosier,  Oregon,  May  12,  1910. 
Messrs.  Johnston  &  Weber, 

The  Dalles,  Oregon. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  a  friend  of  the 
KIMBALL  ORCHARD  CULTIVATOR 
for  eight  years.  Of  all  the  tools  that  I 
have  ever  used  or  seen  tried  for  summer 
cultivation  of  orchards  it  is  easily  the  best. 
It  does  fast  and  remarkably  thorough 
work  in  weeds  and  ferns  and  is  easily 
guided  and  handled. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  P.  BATEHAM, 
President  and  Manager 
East  Hood  River  Fruit  Co. 


NINETY  PER  CENT  HOOD  RIVER  ORCHARDISTS  USE  THIS  MACHINE 
SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

JOHNSTON  &  WEBER,  Manufacturers,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  ARRANGING 
AND  EXPEDITING  OF  FINE  WORK 


IXd^Z  ^ortlanti.  ©regon 


NORTH  BEACH 

QUEEN  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  RESORTS 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
Washington  coast 

THE  PLACE  TO  SPEND  YOUR 

SUMMER  VACATION 

Twenty-five    miles   of   magnificent    beach,  level, 
compact  and  smooth 

Many  thriving  and  tidy  communities,  delightful  hotel, 
cottage,  tent  and  camp  life.  All  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  healthful,  invigorating  recreation  of  the  seaside — 
surf  bathing,  fishing,  clam  digging,  beach  bonfires,  riding, 
racing,  hunting,  strolls  and  drives  through  picturesciue 
wooded  headlands. 

REDUCED  RATES 

FROM  ALL  PARTS  OF  OREGON  AND 
WASHINGTON 

VIA 

Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. 

Season  Rate:  From  Portland,  round  trip,  $4.00 
Three  Day — Saturday  to  Monday  rate,  $3.00 

Purchase  tickets  and  make  reservations  at  City  Ticket 
Office,  Third  and  Washington  streets,  Portland,  or  inquire 
of  any  O.  R.  &  N.  agent  elsewhere  for  information. 

WM.  McMURRAY,  General  Passenger  Agent 
Portland,  Oregon 


THE  OREGON  APPLE  ORCHARDS  CO.  ARE 
SELLING 

ORCHARD 
TRACTS 


That  Possess  Every  Requirement  of 
First-Class  Apple  Lands 

They  lie  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast  Range  of 
mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  800  feet,  and  are  in  what 
is  known  as  the  frostless  belt.  They  are  also  pro- 
tected by  hills  higher  up  from  the  winds  of  the  west 
and  south.  They  have  perfect  air  drainage,  also  water 
drainage. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  and  deep  loam,  with  no  hardpan 
or  rocks,  and  our  lands  are  all  cleared  of  timber  and 
stumps,  so  are  ready  for  the  planting  of  the  trees, 
losing  you  no  time  for  the  ground  to  be  cleared.  We 
expect  to  have  the  entire  tract  planted  to  trees  this  fall. 

The  land  is  offered  for  sale  in  tracts  of  five  acres 
or  more  at  $250  per  acre,  planted  and  cared  for  for  one 
year,  and  on  easy  payments,  viz:  One-fifth  down  and 
two  per  cent  per  month  on  the  balance  until  paid  for. 

It  lies  in  Benton  County,  adjoining  Alpine  station 
on  the  Corvallis  &  Alsea  River  Railroad,  with  R.  F.  D., 
rural  phone,  church,  school,  stores  and  all  at  the  door 
right  now  (not  to  come  in  the  future).  We  are  also  in 
the  rain  belt,  getting  an  average  of  forty-four  inches  of 
rain  each  year,  and  never  suffer  from  lack  of  moisture. 

Our  contract  is  a  liberal  one,  granting  deed  when 
half  paid  for.  Extension  of  time  for  sickness.  Free 
deed  in  case  of  death.  A  receipt  for  your  money  in 
case  you  are  unable  to  continue  your  payments,  this 
receipt  being  accepted  at  face  value  at  any  future  time 
on  a  new  purchase.  With  all  this,  our  section  is  less 
liable  to  apple  diseases  than  most  others,  and  our  trees 
mature  earlier  on  account  of  the  long  growing  season. 

Write  us  and  let  us  give  you  facts  about  our  section 
and  also  show  you  that  we  are  selling  our  land  for 
just  half  what  others  are  charging.  You  read  "Better 
Fruit,"  so  you  know  what  the  returns  are  from  a  first- 
class  apple  tract. 

Oregon  ^pple  ©rtfjarlis  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon 

N.  B. — We  want  a  few  salesmen  to  represent  us. 
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HERE'S   A   LANE   THAT   LEADS  TO  FORTUNE 

LANE  COUNTY,  OREGON 


NO  IRRIGATION 


HEART  OF  THE  WILLAMETTE  VALLEY 


ABOUT  REVENUES 
AND  PRODUCTS 


Asparagus,  per  acre 

-  $700 

to 

$1,200 

Pears,  per  acre       -       .  . 

$400  to 

$700 

Apples,  per  acre     -       -  . 

400 

to 

800 

Walnuts,  per  acre    -       -  - 

300  to 

500 

Cherries,  per  acre   -       -  - 

500 

to 

1,000 

Strawberries,  per  acre 

275  to 

450 

Peaches,  per  acre    -       -  - 

300 

to 

600 

Loganberries,  per  acre  - 

250  to 

300 

Concord  grapes,  per  acre 

300 

to 

400 

Vegetables,  per  acre 

500  to 

650 

EUGENE 

Fruit  district  possesses  the  best  valley  and  bench  land  soils  in  the  world.  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
ships  from  five  stations  and  owns  $25,000  worth  of  cannery  property,  etc. 

WHY  are  Seattle,  Chicago,  Portland  and  Minneapolis  syndicates  around  Eugene?  We're  growing 
— not  blowing. 

YES,  Eugene  is  the  gravity-center  city  of  five  great,  rich  valleys  that  are  receiving  a  fine  class  of 
homeseekers. 

GLAD  TO  SEND   YOU  FURTHER  FACTS  UPON  REQUEST 

EUGENE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  D.  C.  FREEMAN,  Manager,  Eugene,  Oregon 


THE  WALNUT  GROWING  INDUSTRY  IN  OREGON 


BY  THOMAS  PRINCE, 

I WAS  one  of  the  first  to  interest 
myself  in  this  industry  in  Oregon. 
I  only  wish  that  I  could  do  this  justice, 
as  so  many  are  already  interested  and 
thinking  of  engaging  in  this  enterprise, 
and  it  would  seem  I  should  be  able  to 
give  some  valuable  informatior^  but  I 
feel  that  I  can  only  give  you  our  exper- 
ience and  perhaps  a  few  minor  points 
which  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

For  a  good  many  years  there  has  been 
in  this  Northwest  a  few  walnut  trees 
planted  out  and  walnuts  grown,  and  it 
seems  to  me  strange,  as  these  few  trees 


DUNDEE,  OREGON 

are  bearing  good  quality  and  quantity  of 
walnuts,  that  no  one  had  gone  into  this 
branch  of  horticulture  to  any  extent. 
Some  of  us  who  are  interested  in  prunes 
believed  a  mistake  had  been  made  and 
too  many  prune  trees  had  been  grown  to 
the  acre,  120  and  upwards.  We  com- 
menced about  twelve  years  ago  to  thin 
them  out,  replacing  the  prunes  by  put- 
ting in  walnuts  every  other  tree  in  alter- 
nate rows,  one-fourth  walnuts  or  thirty 
trees  to  the  acre. 

We  believe  by  so  doing  that  we  have 
not    very    much    decreased    our  prune 


product.  We  also  planted  out  twenty- 
seven  acres  by  themselves  and  will  say 
the  walnuts  with  the  prunes  have  made 
very  near,  if  not  equal  growth  with  those 
planted  by  themselves,  although  for  the 
first  four  years  we  raised  crops  between 
the  walnuts. 

They  commenced  to  bear  at  seven 
years  of  age,  and  since  then  steadily 
increasing  in  amount.  This  season,  from 
a  little  over  fifty  acres  bearing  trees  we 
had  at  least  twelve  tons  of  walnuts.  One 
cannot  count  on  net  profits  until  trees 
are  eight  years,  at  least,  and  perhaps 
nine  years  of  age.  We  have  good  soil 
and  suitable  location,  and  have  given  our 
trees  fairly  good  cultivation.    No  doubt 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES  of  the  BITTER  ROOT  VALLEY 

The  Bitter  Root  Valley  is  larger  than  Hood  River,  Yakima  and  Wenatchee  It  is  a  long-tried  fruit  region  where  there  have  been  no  crop  failures, 

combined,   and  within   five  years   will   have  the   greatest   acreage   in   apple  All  standard  apples  are  fancy  apples  and  fit  for  export  trade.    The  national 

orchards  of  any  valley  in  the  world.  reputation  of  the  "Mcintosh  Red"  is  firmly  established. 

The  Bitter  Root  Valley  today  is  better  known  in  the  great  cities  of  the  The  Bitter  Root  Valley  is  without  question  the  most  beautiful  and  health- 
East  and  is  attracting  more  Eastern  capital  than  any  other  fruit  valley  in  ful  fruit  region  in  the  United  States.  General  living  conditions  are  excellent 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  and  the  valley  is  attracting  a  most  desirable  class  of  settlers  and  investors 

It  is  many  hours  nearer  Eastern  markets  than  other  valleys  and  its  trans-  from  the  East  and  Middle  West, 
portation  facilities  are  good  and  growing  better,  owing  to  keen  competition  Land  values  have  doubled  in  the  past  eighteen  months  and  yet  the  great 

between  the  Northern  Pacific  and  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  roads.  development  of  the  valley  has  only  fairly  begun. 

WHAT  WE  OFFER 

Land  for  the  resident,  non-resident,  investor.  To  all  purchasers  of  land  from  us  the  privilege  of  free  consultation  and 

Tracts  of  irrigated  land,  improved  or  unimproved,  from  ten  to  one  thou-       advice  froni  Professor  R.   W.   Fisher,  resident  manager  of  the  "Thousand 

sand  acres,  in  any  part  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley.    All  water  rights  on  land       Acres  Ranch,    and  a  horticulturist  of  national  reputation. 

offered  for  sale  by  us  will  stand  the  strictest  investigation.  First-class  loans  on  improved  farm  property  at  a  good  rate  of  interest. 

For  additional  information  and  illustrated  matter  address 

THACHER-TORRENCE  GENERAL  LAND  AND  INVESTMENT  CO. 

References :    Any  bank  or  business  man  in  Hamilton.  Home  Office:    HAMILTON ,  MONTANA 
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Will  You  Join  Me  in  Developing  a  Prize  Winning 
Orchard  Like  This  in  the  Rogue  River  Valley? 


MY  PLAN 

The  plan  under 
which  you  may  be- 
come a  part  owner 
in  our  commercial 
orchard  will,  I  am 
sure,  instantly  ap- 
peal to  you.  The 
financial  side  has 
been  brought  within 
your  reach. 


A  car  of  apples  from  my  own  orchard  won  the  grand 
sweepstakes  prize  at  the  National  Apple  Show,  and  I 
now  invite  you  and  other  readers  of  "Better  Fruit"  to 
join  me  in  the  ownership  and  development  of  what  I 
hope  to  make  the  most 
profitable  orchard  in 
Rogue  River  Valley. 

"APPLE  KING  OF  THE  WORLD" 


FREE 

I  have  written  a 
book  entitled,  "The 
Apple  King,"  and  I 
have  500  copies  of 
it  laid  aside  for 
"Better  Fruit"  read- 
ers. Send  for  your 
copy  today.  Then 
give  the  money  mak- 
ing opportunity  it 
tells  about  your  care- 
ful consideration. 


Rogue  River  Commercial  Orchard  Company 

MEDFORD,  OREGON 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Tronson. 

Name  

Address   


some  will  be  able  to  show  better  results 
and  probably  some  not  as  good.  We  set 
out  mostly  seedling  trees — th^  French 
varieties — Mayette,  Fanquette,  Prepar- 
turians  and  Parisienne.  Our  Corvallis 
friends  and  many  others  who  have  given 
this  subject  much  thought,  recommended 
planting  out  grafted,  or  budded  trees.  I 
can  only  state  our  seedling  trees  produce 
a  good  commercial  product.  If  it  was 
thought  best  to  grow  the  grafted  trees, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait  until 
seedling  trees  were  four  years  of  age 
and  commence  to  branch,  then  limb 
graft,  instead  of  putting  out  nursery 
grafted  trees,  as  I  think  it  will  be  found 
the  seedling  makes  a  more  vigorous 
growing  tree,  which  will  produce  a  quan- 
tity  of  nuts   quicker   than   the  grafted 


tree?  That  has  been  our  experience.  If 
grafted  trees,  the  question  might  arise 
whether  to  graft  on  the  black  walnut  or 
French  stock,  and  if  black  walnut 
whether  California  black  or  Eastern 
black.  There  is,  and  no  doubt  will  be, 
a  great  deal  of  theory  which  is  all  very 
well;  at  the  same  time  we  will  need  some 
practical  experience  to  vary  this  theory. 
There  are  one  or  two  drawbacks  which 
I  want  to  call  your  attention  to:  First, 
in  Western  Oregon,  the  last  half  of 
October  and  early  half  of  November, 
about  the  time  our  walnuts  ripen,  we 
are  liable  to  have  a  great  deal  of  rain, 
which  makes  harvest  disagreeable  and 
difficult.  The  nuts,  if  left  on  the  ground 
too  long,  discolor,  as  has  been  the  case 
this  season,  making  them  less  attractive 


and  we  have  to  dispose  of  them  at  low 
price.  Also,  we  cannot  depend  upon  the 
sun  to  dry,  and  if  any  considerable 
amount  is  grown,  drying  capacty  will 
have  to  be  provided.  Second,  the  blight. 
This  they  have  in  all  nut-bearing  coun- 
tries; also,  we  have  it  here;  some  years 
it  is  worse  than  others.  It  is  not  thought 
to  be  a  fungus  disease,  but  weather 
conditions. 

Sudden  changes  of  temperature  and,  it 
is  thought,  too  much  damp  weather  is 
unfavorable;  whether  we  will  be  more 
or  less  favored  than  California  growers 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  near  as  I  can 
learn,  the  blight  affects  their  trees  more 
than  it  does  ours,  killing  the  tender 
growth.  I  certainly  think  the  walnut 
blight  the  worst  drawback  to  the  sue- 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  GETTING  A  TRACT  OF  THE 

Best  Fruit  Land  in  the  State  of  Oregon 

Write  the  Eugene  Real  Estate  &  Investment  Company  for  prices  and  full  information 
regarding  this  section  of  Oregon.  We  have  fruit  farms,  stock  farms,  timber  lands 
and  city  property.  Address 

Eugene  Real  Estate  &  Investment  Company 


550  Willamette  Street 


EUGENE,  OREGON 
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Chehalem  Valley  Orchard  Company 

Has  the  Largest  Orchard  in  the  State  of  Oregon 

This  orchard  was  planted  this  spring.  George  I.  Sargent,  of  Hood  River,  recommended  by  the 
editor  of  "Better  Fruit,"  superintended  the  planting. 

W.  K.  Newell,  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  examined  and  reported  on  the  land : 
<i  .-K  *  ^  J  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  lands  you  have  for  orchard  planting."  The  trees  are 
all  one-year-old  trees  grafted  on  two-year-old  roots. 

THESE  ARE  SOME  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS: 

W.  J.  Hughes,  Roseburg,  Oregon  W.  J.  Sullivan,  5037  Evans  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Zelma  Snell,  Plymouth,  Wisconsin      Gertie  Knerr,  487  Taylor  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

These  people,  after  having  examined  all  favorable  localities  in  Oregon,  purchased  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres  from  us.    Write  and  ask  their  unprejudiced  opinion. 

The  orchard  consists  of  five  hundred  acres  planted  to  Spitzenberg  and  Yellow  Newtown  apples, 
divided  into  ten-acre  tracts  and  sold  on  easy  terms. 

CHEHALEM  VALLEY  ORCHARD  COMPANY 


405-6  LUMBERMENS  BUILDING 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


cess  of  this  industry.  We  understand 
the  Government  is  studying  this  condi- 
tion, and  no  doubt  our  experiment  sta- 
tions will  be  of  profit  to  us. 

There  are  also  some  advantages  in 
walnut  culture  over  other  crops.  They 
require  less  care  and  anxiety  to  harvest 
and  dispose  of.  The  question  of  labor 
is  largely  eliminated. 

I  believe  there  will  be  no  failure  of 
crops.  Since  our  trees  have  come  into 
bearing  we  have  had  an  increased  quan- 
tity of  walnuts  from  year  to  year;  some 
years  no  doubt  will  be  more  favorable 
than  others.  Although  it  takes  some 
time  before  the  trees  begin  to  give 
returns,  they  will  continue  to  increase 
their  product  for  many,  many  years  and 
prove  productive,  while  with  fruit  trees 


after  a  few  years  they  commence  to  go 
behind,  and  have  to  be  replaced. 

If  any  considerable  quantity  should  be 
grown  we  cannot  expect  the  present 
high  prices.  No  doubt  the  price  will  be 
governed  by  supply  and  demand,  but  as 
long  as  our  importations  of  walnuts  con- 
tinue so  large  we  hardly  need  fear  over- 
production and  unremunerative  prices. 
If  the  time  comes  when  supply  will  force 
the  price  to,  say  half  the  present  price, 
the  increased  demand  will,  no  doubt, 
take  any  surplus,  as  at  present  this  high 
price  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  for 
their  use  to  any  extent. 

Then,  there  are  by-products.  We  had 
an  inquiry  this  season  for  two  carloads, 
picked  green,  to  be  used  for  pickles. 
Annually  large  quantities  of  pickled  wal- 


nuts are  imported,  and  prices  at  which 
they  are  sold  are  very  high.  They  are 
also  used  for  dyeing  purposes,  giving  a 
shade  difficult  to  obtain  except  with 
walnuts.^  The  confectioners,  bakers  and 
vegetarians  are  using  more  and  more. 
There  is,  and  going  to  be,  continued 
demand,  and  walnut  growing  in  Oregon, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Northwest,  will, 
we  believe,  increase  in  volume  and  prove 
to  be  one  of  our  leading  crops. 


/.  M.  Schmeltzer,  Secretary 

l^oni  Kittf  r  AbHtrart  (ttompang 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


Buy  and  Try 

White  River  Flour 

Makes 

Whiter,  Lighter  Bread 


CALDWELL  APPLE  BELT 

Canyon  County,  Idaho 

rUE  HOME  OF  THE  PERFECT  JONATHAN 

We  are  the  owners  of  the  prize-winning  apple  orchard 
of  the  United  States,  having  won  seven  individual  prizes 
out  of  a  possible  eight  at  the  National  Horticultural  Con- 
gress at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  December,  1908,  against 
nineteen  competing  states. 

We  are  land  dealers  and  own  our  offerings.  Fruit 
lands  and  suburban  tracts  our  specialties.    Liberal  terms. 

Address 

H.  W.  DORMAN 

Manager  Dorman  Land  Company  Caldwell,  Idaho 
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HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


The  Home 

of  the 
Spitzenberg 
and 
Newtown 


Where 
Growers  Net 

from  $300 
to  $1000  Per 
Acre 


The  proof  of  what 
Hood  River  has 
accomplished  and 
the  future  of  Hood 
River  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the 


NEW  HOOD  RIVER  BOOKLET  JUST  ISSUED 

Handsomest  booklet  ever  published.     Seven  pages  of  fine  color  work.    Balance  in  two  colors. 

Send  for  one 


Hood  River  Commercial  Club 


Hood  River,  Oregon 
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S.  E.  Bartmess 

UNDERTAKER  AND 
LICENSED  EMBALMER 

For  Oregon  and  Washington 

Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets 
and  Building  Material 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


AUTHENTIC  INFORMATION 

Railway  men  say  the  colonist  movement 
westward  in  1910  will  be  unprecedented. 
Thousands  are  harkening  to  the  call  and 
fortunes  are  being  made  now  by  the  early 
arrivals.  New  railroads  are  opening  up  vast, 
almost  limitless  new  territory.  Let  us  tell 
you  about  it.  Send  25  cents  in  stamps  for 
information. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Enclosed   find    25   cents   for   three  recent 
numbers  containing  articles  relative  to  land 
conditions  in  the  West. 


Name  

BF  Address- 


LEARN  MUSIC 

IN  YOUR  HOME 

Without  a  Teacher 

By  the  wonderful  Simplex  copyrighted 
system  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  quickly  learn  to  play  piano  or  organ. 
You  need  not  know  the  first  principles 
of  music.  By  no  other  method  can  you 
learn  music  so  quickly  and  thoroughly 
as  by  the  Simplex  system.  There  is 
nothing  like  it.  The  study  is  easy  and 
fascinating.  In  just  a  few  weeks  by  this 
method  you  can  play  the  ordinary  popu- 
lar and  classical  music.  By  our  system 
you  can  study  during  spare  time  in  your 
home  and  quickly  become  a  capable 
musician. 

We  have  delighted  students  in  every 
state  and  territory.  Many  of  our  stu- 
dents, after  six  or  eight  lessons,  begin 
playing  piano  or  organ  in  church  and 
Sunday  school.  Others  write  that  after 
one  lesson  they  are  able  to  play  a  waltz 
from  memory.  Another  student  says: 
"Everything  is  so  simple,  and  a  student 
learns  so  fast  that  he  himself  cannot 
realize  it." 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  skilled  musi- 
cian, write  at  once  for  our  free  book, 
"Learn  Music  in  Your  Home  Without  a 
Teacher."  Address  Simplex  School  of 
Music,  Conservatory  456,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  ^    ^  ^ 

Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  B.  Bragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most  rea- 
sonable prices  that  are  possible;  try  it. 


DROPPING  OF  FRUIT  WILL  NOT  HURT  THE  CROP 

R.  E.  TRUMBLE 

"We  cannot  control  the  first  two 
causes  of  this  apple  blossom  dropping, 
but  the  cross  pollenation  by  bees  is 
entirely  within  our  control.  Harry  Clark 
and  I  have  collected  the  following  data, 
which  shows  the  great  value  of  bees  to 
the  orchard,  as  cross  pollenizing  agents. 
Counts  were  made  on  three  varieties  of 
apple  trees  near  the  bee  hives  (thirty 
to  100  yards).  For  comparison,  counts 
were  made  on  the  same  varieties  of 
trees  where  no  bee  hives  were  near,  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  blossoms 
and  fruit  spurs  that  failed  to  set  fruit 
and  the  number  that  set  fruit  with  and 
without  bees.  Only  spurs  that  bore 
blossoms  this  year  were  counted. 

"Note  that  where  the  bee  hives  were 
near,  only  7  per  cent  of  the  fruit  spurs 
failed  on  the  average;  while  where  no 
hives  were  near,  49  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
spurs  that  normally  set  three  or  more 
apples,  failed;  i.  e.,  did  not  set  a  single 
apple. 

"In  one  count  77  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
spurs  failed;  this  is  altogether  too  many. 
It  reduces  the  crop,  and  does  not  give 
the  fruit   grower  a  chance  to  properly 


BY  PROFESSOR 

INASMUCH  as  there  has  been  con- 
siderable comment  in  regard  to  the 
dropping  of  fruit  from  the  trees,  R.  E. 
Trumble,  professor  of  horticulture  at 
the  Wenatchee  High  School,  has  made 
a  thorough  investigation  of  this  matter 
and  his  conclusions  follow: 

"A  number  of  fruit  growers  have  felt 
some  alarm  over  the  'large  apple  blos- 
som drop'  this  spring.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  while  this  blossom 
dropping  is  not  great  enough  to  decrease 
the  crop,  it  is  great  enough  to  teach  us 
that  something  should  be  done  to  pre- 
vent its  occurring  again  in  the  future. 
This  apple  blossom  drop  is  due  largely 
to  three  causes: 

"First,  many  of  the  young  terminal 
shoots  set  fruit  this  year.  This  is 
unusual,  and  most  of  the  blossoms  nor- 
mally fall  from  these  young  shoots. 

"Second,  unfavorable  wind  c9nditions 
during  the  blossoming  period  reduced 
the  wind  pollenation  to  a  minimum. 
There  was  very  little  wind  during  the 
first  part  of  the  blossoming  period,  and 
the  wind  blew  hard  one  day  and  blew 
most  all  the  blossoms  from  the  trees. 

"Third,  we  have  very  inadequate  bee 
pollenation  in  this  valley,  because  we 
have  very  few  bees  compared  with  the 
great  number  of  trees.  When  going 
through  the  orchards  during  blossoming 
time  I  have  often  found  only  two  or 
three  bees  in  a  five-acre  orchard.  While 
there  are  over  sixty  different  insects  that 
cross  pollenate  apples,  these  insects  are 
not  here  in  numbers  great  enough  to 
cross  pollenate  the  great  numbers  of 
bearing  trees  we  have.  Another  thing 
that  made  bee  pollination  difficult  this 
spring  was  the  fact  that  all  the  varieties 
of  apples  blossomed  so  nearly  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  unusual;  ordinarily 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
time  of  blooming  among  the  varieties, 
and  even  among  the  blossoms  of  the 
same  kind  of  varieties.  The  fact  that 
this  year  the  blossoms  came  out  about 
the  same  time  gave  the  bees  too  much 
work  in  too  short  a  time. 


W.  F. 

LARAWAY 

DOCTOR 

OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 

EYES 

f^B^  LENSES 

TESTED 

GROUND 

Over  30 

Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 

Hood  River 

and  Glenwood 

Oregon 

Iowa 

A  splendidly  referenced,  grad- 
uate horticulturist,  practiced  on 
irrigated  and  nonirrigated  lands, 
desires  a  position. 

Address  A.  G. 
Care  "Better  Fruit" 


IF    YOU    WANT    TO  KNOW 
MORE  ABOUT  THE  WEST, 

Resources,  opportunities,  life,  literature,  etc., 
don't  delay,  but  send  the  coupon  at  once. 
The  West  of  today  will  astonish  you.  There 
is  something  doing  in  the  empire  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  that  will  interest  you.  Get 
in  touch  with  a  live  land,  where  fortunes 
await  the  willing. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Enclosed  find  25  cents.    Please  send  three 
recent  numbers  containing  information  about 
the  West. 


Name  

BF  Address- 


G.  Y.  EDWARDS  &  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Our  Specialties  : 
Fruit  Lands,  Orchards  and  Raw  Lands 

Get  our  literature  and  list  of  orchards 
WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 
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Independence  and  Ease 

From  Orchards  Near  Portland,  Oregon 

In  the  great  Valley  of  the  Willamette,  life  is  worth  living.  Happiness  and  genuine  contentment  are  the 
lot  of  the  people  who  live  here.    Orchardists  are  well-to-do.    Fortunes  are  made  in  a  few  years  from 

small  tracts  of  ground. 


Fifteen  to  seventeen  miles  south  of  that  wonderful  city  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  are  located  the  select  apple  orchards  of  the  Chehalem  Mountain 
country. 

Oregon  is  the  natural  home  of  the  finest  apples  grown  anywhere  in 
the  world.  This  particular  section  of  Oregon  seems  to  have  been  more 
liighly  favored  than  other  parts.  Every  condition  existing  in  the 
Chehalem  Mountain  orchard  tract  is  ideal  for  the  growing  of  perfect 
fruit  in  abundance. 

Oregon  apples  always  bring  fancy  prices.  The  demand  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  New  York  and  London  take  nearly  the  entire 
Oregon  crop. 

A  ten-acre  tract  will  easily  net  the  owner  $5,000  or  more  a  year. 
The  work  of  taking  care  of  an  orchard  is  easy  and  interesting.  The 
climate  of  Oregon  is  really  ideal.  It  never  gets  real  hot  or  real  cold, 
as  it  does  in  the  Eastern  country.  There  is  no  suffering  from  the 
extremes  of  temperature. 


We  have  one  thousand  acres  planted  to  the  finest  grades  of  the  best 
paying  commercial  varieties  of  apples.  The  whole  thousand  acres  are 
divided  into  five  and  ten-acre  tracts.  The  trees  are  young  and  will  not 
be  in  bearing  for  three  years.  You  can  take  care  of  them  yourself  till 
bearing  time,  or  we  will  do  it  for  you,  taking  as  our  pay  the  fruit  the 
orchards  bear  during  the  first  four  years. 

We  will  sell  you  a  five  or  a  ten-acre  tract  already  planted.  The 
terms  of  sale  are  so  liberal  and  easy  that  by  the  time  you  have  your 
orchard  half  paid  for,  your  apple  crop  will  pay  for  the  rest  and  show  a 
big  margin  of  profit  beside.  By  planting  garden  truck  between  the  rows 
of  trees  you  can  make  the  orchard  pay  for  itself  from  the  very  start. 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  go  into  detail  in  a  magazine  announce- 
ment like  this,  so  we  have  prepared  a  valuable  book  on  the  growing  of 
apples.  It  tells  how  fortunes  are  being  made  by  all  who  enter  into  the 
business  right. 


We  have  also  made  a  map  of  the  Willamette  Valley  for  fifty  miles  radius  of  Portland.    The  book  and  the 
map  we  will  be  glad  to  send  free  to  any  one  interested.    Clip  the  coupon,  fill  in  your  name  and  address 
and  mail  it  to  us.    It  can  be  the  start  of  independence  and  prosperity  for  you. 


The  Crossley  Company 


761-2  Corbett  Building 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


References :     U.   S.    National  Bank,   Portland;   U.    S.    National   Bank,  Newberg, 
Oregon;  State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Portland;  any  bank  or 
prominent  business  man  of  Portland. 


THE  CROSSLEY  COMPANY 
761-2  Corbett  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

Send  me  Color  Map  and  Book  Free 

Name   

Address  


distribute  the  apples  on  the  trees  by  thinning. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  to  prevent 
such  difficulties  in  the  future  we  must 
get  bees.  The  common  honey  bee  is  the 
best  insect  pollenizer  on  earth.  They 
come  out  earlier  in  the  morning  and 
work  later  in  the  evening,  and  work 
under  more  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions than  any  other  insect.  From  my 
work  on  bees  I  have  calculated  that  one 
honey  bee  is  capable  of,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability does  often  cross  pollenate  over 
16.000  apple  blossoms  in  a  day.  But 
during  the  blossom  period  there  are  so 
many  blossoms  that  the  bees  do  not 
go  far  from  the  hives,  so  we  need  hives 
all  through  the  orchards. 


"W.  T.  Clark's  plan  of  grafting  other 
varieties  on  one  branch  of  each  tree  on 
the  windward  side,  is  a  very  wise  pro- 
vision, and  a  great  aid  to  bee  and  wind 
pollenation,  where  trees  are  planted  in 
solid  blocks. 

"It  is  true  that  the  arsenate  of  lead 
kills  a  good  many  bees  at  the  time  of 
the  first  spraying,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  are  thousands  of  brood 
cells  in  the  hives  ready  to  bring  forth 
new  bees,  which  take  the  places  of  those 
that  were  killed. 

"If  the  bees  are  well  cared  for  the 
loss  from  poisoning  will  not  be  serious 
enough  to  greatly  injure  the  hives.  It 
will  save  bees  to  wait  until  most  all  the 


blossoms  have  fallen  before  you  apply 
the  first  spraying. 

"You  should  see  twenty  to  forty  bees 
buzzing  around  every  apple  tree  during 
blossoming  time.  This  will  insure  the 
best  kind  of  cross  pollenation  and  you 
will  not  need  to  depend  on  wind  and 
other  things  that  often  fail." 


Oat  1-icld  III    I  rout  L<ike  I  ■iii.'y 
OWX   .\   I-'AR.M   l.\  THE 


TROUT  LAKE  VALLEY 

In  Washington,  nestling  under  far-famed  Mount 
Adams,  in  the  apple  belt  between  jNIounts  Hood 
and  Adams.  Trout  Lake  ^'alley  is  only  75  miles 
from  Portland  and  only  25  miles  from  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Elevation  1,900  feet;  ideal  for  fruit. 
Free  water  for  irrigation;  though  irrigation  is  not 
needed,  limitless  water  is  present.  Lands  from 
$25  to  $125  per  acre.  Some  of  the  $100  and  $125 
land  includes  completed  irrigation  and  other  im- 
provements. No  water  fees.  Soil  and  scenery — 
the  best  of  both.  Mild  winters  and  summers. 
Climate  is  famed  for  its  salubrity.  Is  tourist 
resort.     For  booklet  address 

Trout  Lake  Valley  Commercial  Club 

Trout  Lake,  Washington 


NEAR  BEE  HIVES  (30  TO  100  YARDS) 
Turner  Orchard —  Winesap  Rome  Beauty  Jonathan  Average 

Per  cent  of  fruit  spurs  that  failed  to  set  fruit                                   1  11  6  7 

Per  cent  of  fruit  spurs  with  one  or  more  apples                                96  89  94  9:3 

Per  cent  of  blossoms  that  set  fruit                                                  64  82  72  7.3 

Per  cent  of  blossoms  that  fell                                                           36  18  28  27 

NO  BEE  HIVES  NEAR 

Clark  Orchard —  Winesap  Rome  Beauty  '^Winesap  Average 

Per  cent  of  fruit  spurs  that  failed  to  set  fruit                                  77  34  37  49 

Per  cent  of  fruit  spurs  with  one  or  more  apples                              23  60  63  51 

Per  cent  of  blossoms  that  set  fruit                                                  20  37  36  31 

Per  cent  of  blossoms  that  fell                                                           80  63  64  69 

*  These  Winesaps  were  in  the  Turner  orchard. 


FO  t>     Q  A  T  TEN   AND  TWENTY 

Wrv    0/\l^r2  ACRETRACTS 

Of  the  richest  and  choicest  apple  land  in  the  White  Salmon  district. 
Located  about  three  miles  from  White  Salmon,  Washington.  In 
splendid  neighborhood.    Fine  ranches  surrounding  it.    This  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  every  way.    Prices  very  low.    Call  or  write. 
CHAS.  ZOLLINGER  313  Corbett  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 
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When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

MT.  HOOD 

HOTEL 


Trains  stop  directly  in  front 
of  hotel.    Bus  meets  all  boats 

Automobile  service  daily  for 
Cloud  Cap  Inn  during  months 
of  July,  August  and  September 


NECESSITY  OF  SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES 


BY  C.  L.  SMITH,  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


All  Fruit 
Growers 


Make 
Their  Headquarters 
at 

Clje  ^ortlanli 


H.  L.  Bowers,  Manager 

Portland,  Oregon 


SUMMER  pruning  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  neglected  horticultural  topics. 
A  careful  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
horticultural  meetings  indicate  that  when 
pruning  is  discussed,  about  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred,  it  refers  to  win- 
ter pruning.  An  investigation  of  the 
methods  in  practice  also  indicates  that 
in  actual  practice  about  the  same  ratio 
holds  good.  This,  too,  when  every  rec- 
ognized authority  on  the  subject  of  prun- 
ing says:  "Prune  in  winter  to  produce 
wood  growth  and  prune  in  summer  to 
produce  fruit."  When  we  realize  that  a 
large  percentage .  of  the  wood  growth 
stimulated  by  the  winter  pruning  is  cut 
of¥  and  burned,  while  the  fruit  produced 
by  judicious  summer  pruning  finds  a 
market  at  from  one  to  five  cents  per 
pound,  it  would  seem  that  either  the 
theory  or  practice  is  wrong.  That  the 
theory  is  correct  has  been  demonstrated 
many  times  and  is  seldom  questioned. 
That  the  practice  is  wrong  is  indicated 
by  the  very  unsatisfactory  results  usually 
obtained.  Then,  why  so  much  winter 
pruning  and  so  little  summer  pruning? 
I  have  asked  the  question  many  times 
and  the  answers  have  been  fairly  uni- 
form: "Because  I  have  time  to  do  the 
work  in  the  winter."  In  my  work  among 
the  orchardists  I  have  endeavored  to 
emphasize  this  rule:  "Until  the  young 
orchard  reaches  bearing  age  do  severe 
pruning  in  the  month  of  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  shaping  the  tree  and  stimu- 
lating wood  growth.  Thereafter,  prune 
sparingly  in  winter;  leaving  the  major 
portion  of  the  pruning  to  be  done 
between  the  25th  of  July  and  the  15th 
of  August."  This  pruning,  however, 
should  be  supplemented  by  considerable 
punching  at  intervals  between  June  1 
and  July  1.  In  actual  practice  I  find 
that,  if  during  the  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  years  from  planting  the  tree  is 
properly  pruned  and  trained,  the  energy 
of  the  tree  thereafter  will  be  largely 
expended  in  the  production  of  valuable 
fruit  instead  of  worthless  wood.  Another 
factor  that  I  find  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  this  connection  is  the  proper 
thinning  of  the  fruit;  a  practice  that  if 
intelligently  applied  in  connection  with 
summer  pruning  and  proper  cultivation 
will  cause  the  tree  to  produce  a  fair 
crop  of  fruit  annually  instead  of  a  big 
crop  one  year  and  nothing  the  next. 

I  find  that  sprouts  starting  from  the 
main  branches  will  ordinarily  stop  grow- 
ing if  the  end  is  pinched  or  clipped  oi¥ 


Paste  for  Labeling 

"PALO  ALTO"  PASTE  POWDER 

added  to  cold  water,  instantly  makes 
a  beautiful  smooth,  white  paste. 
Ready  for  immediate  use  at  a  cost 
of  ten  cents  a  gallon.  No  labor. 
No  muss.  No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 

349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


when  they  are  three  to  six  inches  long. 
If,  however,  they  start  to  grow  again, 
pinch  them  a  second  time  and  that  will 
discourage  the  effort  to  go  on  making 
wood,  and  in  one  or  two  years  they  will 
develop  a  nice  cluster  of  fruit  buds  in 
the  place  where  they  are  most  valuable. 
Where  such  sprouts  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  June  pinching,  then  at  the 
July  or  August  pruning  cut  them  back 
to  six  inches.  Never  close  up  the  par- 
ent stem.  The  modification  of  this  rule 
would  be,  if  two  or  more  sprouts  start 
from  the  same  place,  then  pinch  or  cut 
the  one  strongest  to  a  six-inch  stub  and 
cut  the  others  close  up. 

Avoid  long,  bare  branches,  securing  as 
far  as  practical,  an  even  distribution  of 


r>6^  PARIS  FAIR 

Hood  River's  largest  and  best  store 

DRY  GOODS 

SHOES,  CLOTHING 

We  are  offering  some  extra 
specials  in  our  Clothing  De- 
partment.   Ask  to  see  them 

Try  a  pair  of  American  Lady 
$3  and  $3.50  Shoes,  or  Ameri- 
can   Gentleman    $3.50   and  $4 


THINGS  WE  ARE 
AGENTS  FOR 

KNOX  HATS 

ALFRED  BENJAMIN  &  CO.'S 
CLOTHING 

DR.  JAEGER  UNDERWEAR 

DR.  DEIMEL  LINEN  MESH 
UNDERWEAR 

DENT'S  and  FOWNES'  GLOVES 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


Burpec'0  SccDs  tbat(5row 

140  VARIETIES  ANY  QUANTITY 

Plenty  of  stock  in  our  40,000  pounds 

Growing  Plants  as  season  requires 
All  makes  high  grade 
Pruning  Tools 
Garden  Tools 
Hose  and  Spray  Nozzles 
International  Stock  and 

Poultry  Food 
International  Remedies 
Incubators  and  Brooders 
Evervthing  for  Building 
Everything  for  Furnishing 

€>tpfaart  i^arbhiarp  $c  3\xm\Xwct  Qln. 

22,000  feet  floor  space     Hood  River,  Oregon 
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NO  BETTER  FRUIT  CAN  BE  GROWN  ANYWHERE 

THAN  ON  THE  RICH  BLACK  LOAM  AT 

HOLLYWOOD 

Hollywood  is  located  just  one  mile  east  of  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Salem,  Oregon.  It  is  a  sub- 
division of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  and  is  being  sold  in  five  and  ten-acre  tracts. 
The  best  of  soil,  splendid  location,  low  price  and  easy  terms  are  points  in  its  favor. 

A  MODEL  COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD,  OWNED  BY  BUSINESS  MEN  OF  SALEM,  HAS  BEEN  PLANTED  AT  HOLLYWOOD 

$200  PER  ACRE;  ONE-FOURTH  DOWN,  BALANCE  ONE,  TWO  AND  THREE  YEARS 

INFORMATION  ON  APPLICATION 

BHCHTHL  &  BVNON  347  state  street,  salem,  oregon 


SALEM  FRUIT  UNION 

SALEM,  OREGON 

Shippers  of  Green  and  Dried  Fruit 
Write  Us  for  Prices  on  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 


PACKERS  OF  "FOREST  BRAND"  FANCY  EVAPORATED  PRUNES 

TILLSON  &  CO.,  Inc. 

SALEM, OREGON 

PRUNE  PACKERS 

ALWAYS  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  PRUNES  AND  PAY  SPOT  CASH  ON  DELIVERY 
COMMUNICATE  WITH  THEM  BEFORE  SELLING 


QUAKER  NURSERIES 


We  have  a  large  stock  of 
YELLOW  NEWTOWN  PIPPINS 
SPITZENBERGS,  JONATHANS 
WAGE^ERS,  ROME  BEAUTIES 
and  all  of  the  leading-  varieties  of  apples 

We  also  carry  a  heavy  line  of 
BARTLETT,  COMICE  AND 
BEURRE  D'ANJOU  PEARS 

C.  F.  LANSING 


A  general  stock  of  peaches,  such  as 
EARLY  CRAWEORDS,  ELBERTAS 
LATE  CRAWEORDS,  EOSTERS 
TUSCAN  CLINGS,  PHILLIPS 
MUIR,  EARLY  COLUMBIA,  Etc.  . 

Small  fruits  in  great  abundance 
STRAWBERRIES,  BLACKBERRIES 
RASPBERRIES,  DEWBERRIES, 
GOOSEBERRIES,  CURRANTS,  GRAPES 


SALEM, OREGON 
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A  Trip  to  the  Coast 

Is  incomplete  without  a  ride 
on  the 

Mt.  Hood  Railroad 

By  mountain  streams,  virgin  for- 
ests, apple  orchards  and  snow 
capped  peaks 

Connects  with  O.  R.  &  N. 
at  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Capital  Stock  $100,000       Surplus  $20,000 

FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  HiNRiCKS,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 


ESPECIAL  ATTENTION  AND  CARE 

GIVEN  TO  BUSINESS  DEALS 
FOR  NON-RESIDENT  CUSTOMERS 


Assets  over  $500,000 


Savings  Bank  in  connection 


Send  jis  your 

White  Salmon  A^alley  Business 

White  Salmon 
Valley  Bank 

Under  state  examination 

White  Salmon,  Washington 


fruit  spurs  from  base  to  top;  this  can 
only  be  done  by  judicious  summer  prun- 
ing. The  cutting  away  of  foliage,  buds 
and  immature  wood  from  the  tops  of  the 
branches  in  July  or  August  tends  to  the 
production  and  better  maturing  of  buds 
near  the  base. 

In  renovating  an  old  orchard  where  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  a  large  portion 
of  the  top,  of  course  the  first  work 
should  be  done  in  winter;  then  to  secure 
the  most  satisfactory  results,  follow  this 
up  with  June  pinching  and  August  prun- 
ing. This  method  diverts  the  energy 
of  the  tree  to  the  production  of  fruit, 
a  much  more  valuable  service  than  that 
of  producing  worthless  brush  that  must 
be  removed  at  a  great  outlay  of  time, 
labor  and  patience. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  a  branch 
should  never  be  cut  uiiiless  there  is  some 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it. 

When  a  limb  has  been  cut  off  and  two 
or  more  shoots  start — and  I  have  seen  a 
dozen — rub  or  cut  off  all  but  one.  The 
quicker  this  is  done  after  they  start  to 
grow  the  better.    We  have  all  seen  the 


results  of  negligence  in  the  great  tufts 
or  clusters,  like  an  old-fashioned  brush- 
broom.  I  have  found  the  best  thing  to 
do  with  such  tufts  is  to  cut  below  the 
tufts  at  the  first  good  bud  or  branch. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  in  the  average 
orchard,  one  hour  of  intelligent  pruning 
during  the  first  week  in  August  would 
bring  more  profitable  results  than  five 
hours  of  the  usual  cutting  and  slashing 
in  winter. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  generally  agreed 
that  "we  prune  in  summer  to  produce 
fruit  and  in  winter  to  produce  wood," 
and  the  average  orchard  has  too  much' 
wood  and  too  little  fruit,  would  it  not 
be  well  for  the  average  man  who  has  no 
better  reason  for  severe  winter  pruning 
than  the  fact  that  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do  at  that  time,  to  stop  and  inquire 
whether  it  will  pay  to  take  time  in 
summer? 

Just  do  a  little  more  thinking,  then 
experiment  a  little  on  your  own  account, 
and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  both  sense  and  profit  in  growing 
fruit  instead  of  brush. 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
Capital  fully  paid  $1,000,000 
Surplus  and  undivided  profits  $600,000 

OMcers: 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President      J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 
W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.  Travelers' 
checks   for   sale,   and   drafts   issued   available   in   all    countries   of  Europe. 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President  Established  1900 

F.  McKERCHER,  Vice  President  Incorporated  1905 

TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Cashier 

Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Capital  Fully  Paid,  $50,000  Surplus  and  Profits  are  $30,000 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 
We  Give  Special  Attention  to  Good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 

THE  OLDEST  BANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


NEW  RESIDENTS 

We  are  always  pleased  to  extend  courteous  assistance  to  new  residents  of  Hood  River  and  the 
Hood  River  Valley  by  advising  them  regarding  any  local  conditions  within  our  knowledge,  and  we 
afford  every  convenience  for  the  transaction  of  their  financial  matters.  New  accounts  are  respect- 
fully and  cordially  invited,  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.     Savings  department  in  connection. 

HOOD  RIVER  BANKING  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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"  Northwest  " 

Trees 

Northwest"  Trees 

are  Best 

are  Best 

North  Yakima,  Washington 

July,  1 910 

STORAGE   CELLAR.     Our  new  modern  cellar 

will  enable  us  to  make  shipments  to  Southern 

- 

Oregon  and  California  in  January  and  February,  \i 

desired.    We  can  keep  our  stock  in  much  better 

condition  in  our  cellar  than  can  be  done  by  "heeling" 

out.    Trees  "heeled"  out  over  winter  are  in  danger 

or  the  tops  bemg  killed  and  the  roots  injured.  rJy 

keeoinPT  them  in  a  well  constructed  cellar  this 

r  0 

danger  is  avoided. 

CATALOGUE.     Our  new  catalogue  will  be  ready 

earlv  in  Tulv.     Send  for  a  Copy. 

AGENTS.  We  want  a  good  salesman  at  Hood  River, 

one  at  Medford  and  one  at  Roseburg.     We  also 

have  room  for  two  or  three  in  Washington  and 

Idaho. 

iiui  LuwcoL  iiuiociy  i/UiiipdiUy 

Growers  of  Takima  Valley  Fruit  Trees 

• 

Post  Office  Box  QQ 

North  Yakima,  Washington 
Nurseries :  ° 

Mabton  and  North  Yakima 

"  Northwest " 

Trees  " 

Northwest"  Trees 

are  Best 

are  Best 
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For  Northwest  Fruit  Growers 
in  General 

A  FULL  STOCK  OF 

Spitzenberg 
Jonathan,  Winesaps 
Rome  Beauties 
Etc. 

31  YEARS  IN  BUSINESS 

Milton  Nursery  Company 

A  MILLER  &  SONS,  Incorporators 

MILTON,  OREGON 


Lafayette  N  ursery  Co. 

Growers   of   Standard   Sorts  and 
Commercial  Varieties 

APPLE,  PEAR,  PEACH, 
CHERRY,  ETC. 

Remember,  tlie  Root  Systet)! 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors. 
Ours  are  unsnirpassed. 

Regardless  of  your  wants,  you  cannot 
afford  to  place  your  order  until  you  hear 
from  us.    Write  today. 

Address:     LAFAYETTE,  OREGON 
Mention  "Better  Fruit" 


THE 

SUNNYSIDE 

NURSERY 
COMPANY 

Capital  paid  up,  $100,000 

WE    HAVE    NO  AGENTS 
SELL  DIRECT 

GET  our  prices  and  save 
money.  Trees  first-class. 
We  lead,  others  follow.  Have 
several  hundred  thousand  fin- 
est peach  trees  ever  grown  in 
the  West.  Cherry,  pear  and 
apple  in  numbers  that  foot  up 
millions.  If  planted  in  a  line 
would  make  over  three  rows, 
the  usual  distance  of  planting, 
from  Seattle  to  New  York  city. 


WRITE  us  AND  MENTION 
THIS  PAPER 


Main  Office 

SUNNYSIDE,  WASHINGTON 


METHODS  USED  IN  FIGHTING  THE  PEACH  YELLOWS 


BY  EDWARD  HUTCHINS, 

THERE  has  been  considerable  said 
of  late  about  the  spread  of  the  yel- 
lows among  the  peach  orchards  of  the 
state  and  perhaps  some  of  the  writer's 
experience  with  this  disease  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  are  now  troubled 
with  it  or  who  may  be  apprehensive  of 
its  approach.  It  was  in  the  later  years 
of  ,the  '80's  and  '90's  that  the  disease  was 
prevalent  in  Western  Allegan  County, 
and  in  some  instances  destroyed  whole 
orchards.  At  that  time  the  writer  had 
charge  of  a  fruit  fann  of  which  per- 
haps seventy  or  eighty  acres  were  in 
peaches.  The  yellows  had  been  in  the 
orchards  a  few  years  previous  to  his 
occupancy  and  in  some  places  consider- 
able openings  had  been  made  by  the 
removal  of  diseased  trees.  This  farm 
was  in  a  corner  where  four  townships 
meet,  and  in  two  of  them  no  yellows 
commissioners  had  been  appointed,  or, 
if  this  had  been  done,  the  appointees  had 
lacked  the  equipment  of  the  requisite 
"sand"  to  enable  them  to  enforce  the 
law.  As  seems  to  have  been  common  in 
such  cases,  some  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  "yellows  ain't  ketchin',"  and 
vigorously  opposed  any  interference 
with  their  orchards.  Some  such  indi- 
viduals were  in  the  adjoining  townships 
and  not  far  from  the  farm  in  question, 
and  as  a  result  the  disease  gained  such 
headway  that  in  three  years'  time  the 
whole  of  the  peach  orchards  on  this 
farm  went  out  with  it. 

The  campaign  that  we  waged  against 
the  disease  during  those  years  was  some- 
thing memorable.    On  a  given  day  each 


FENNVILLE,  MICHIGAN 

week  two  men  started  through  the 
orchards,  commencing  with  the  younger 
trees,  and  marked  every  tree  that 
showed  the  yellows.  A  third  man  with 
a  team  followed  and  pulled  the  trees  out 
of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  older 
trees  were  reached  one  man  went 
through,  row  by  row,  and  chopped 
down  the  limbs  of  the  diseased  trees, 
leaving  the  stumps  standing.  A  fire  was 
started  in  a  convenient  place  and  a  man 
with  a  horse  drew  the  trees  to  it  and 
another  cut  up  the  brush  and  put  it  on 
the  fire.  Two  days  and  a  half  were 
required  in  this  way  each  week  from 
about  the  first  of  July,  when  the  disease 
began  to  show,  until  peach  harvest  came 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  this  systematic 
work  was  not  practicable.  Thereafter 
an  ax  was  carried  on  the  trucks  used 
for  hauling  the  fruit  from  the  orchards 
and  the  diseased  trees  were  cut  down 
as  found.  Three  years  of  this  kind  of 
warfare  cleared  out  the  whole  of  the 
peach  orchards  on  this  farm. 


Don't  Plant  an  Orchard 

Or  buy  land  for  an  orchard  without 
our  advice.  We  are  land  and  orchard 
experts.  Don't  throw  away  money. 
Thousands  are  making  very  costly  mis- 
takes in  blindly  selecting  land  and  plant- 
ing orchards.  There  is  money  in  orchards 
if  planted  and  grown  right.  Get  the 
advice  of  experts.  Send  stamps  for 
circular.  TYLER  BROS.,  Orchardists, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


THE  CASHMERE  NURSERIES 

Established  1906 
LOCATED  IN  THE  WENATCHEE  VALLEY 

GROWERS  OF  CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

We  can  supply  buds  from  bearing  trees  for  budding. 
G.  A.  LOUDENBACK  CASHMERE,  WASHINGTON 


Winfield  Nursery,  Winfield,  Kansas 

GROW  TREES  OF  QUALITY 

Their  new  work.  Progressive  Horticulture,  fully  illustrated,  describes  trees  of 

quality  in  the  making 


J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

p.  O.  Box  242        PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Grotver  and  Importer  of 

FINE  NURSERY  STOCK,  FRUIT,  NUT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES,  SHRUBS  AND  ROSES 
Have  No  Agents  Direct  to  Planter  Send  for  Catalogue 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION! 

Royal  Anne,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 
.      -rxz-VT     A-TVATr  MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 

A.  rlULrAJJAY  SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 
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True-to-Name  Nursery 

Offers  for  fall  1910  a  complete  line  of  nurs- 
ery stock,  including  all  the  leading  commer- 
cial varieties  adapted  to  the  Northwest.  Our 
trees  are  all  grown  on  the  best  whole  roots 
and  all  buds  and  scions  used  are  selected 
from  bearing  and  tested  trees,  which  insures 
not  only  early  bearing,  but  trees  true  to 
name. 

Write  us  for  prices  before  placing  your 
order.  We  give  a  one-year  subscription  to 
this  paper  with  every  order  of  $25.00  or 
more.  Address 

TRUE-TO-NAME  NURSERY 

Phone  2002K  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Cupid  Flour 

Has  same  standing  in  the  Flour 
trade  that  Hood  River  Apples 
have  in  the  Fruit  trade. 

MADE  BY 

HOOD  RIVER 
MILLING  CO. 

LAYRITZ 
NURSERY 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 

Headquarters  for 

CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK 

in  British  Columbia 

Cox  Orange  Pippin 

The  fancy  dessert  apple  of  the  very  highest  quality 
our  specialty 

GET  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST 


TREES 

Large  supply  of  all  commercial 
standards,  on  whole  roots.  Planters 
should  get  in  touch  with  us  for  fall 
plantings.    Agents  wanted. 

CARLTON  NURSERY  CO. 

Carlton,  Oregon 


420  Acres  Devoted  to  Nursery  Purposes 

THE  WOODBURN 

NURSERIES 

Established  1863  by  J.  H.  Settlemier 

Grower  of  Choice 

^nxmv  ^tocfe 

F.  W.  SETTLEMIER 

Woodbum,  Oregon 


THE  NEW  WEST 

Is  full  of  surprises.    It  is  no  longer  the  land 
of  cowboys,  coyotes,  blanket  Indians.  Instead 
of  illimitable  sagebrush  desert,  one  finds  fruit 
laden   orchards,   heavy   headed   grain,  green 
meadows  and  alfalfa  fields.    It's  the  best  of 
God's  out-of-doors  country — clear  skies,  pure 
air,  snow  clad  mountains,  waterfalls,  odorous 
pine  woods.    Read  all  about  it  in  The  Pacific 
Monthly,  magazine  of  the  West. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
I  am  interested  in  the  New  West.  Send 
three  recent  numbers  of  your  magazine,  for 
which  I  enclose  25  cents. 

Name  

BF  Address  


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  neigh- 
bor on  an  adjoining  farm,  although  suf- 
fering severely,  did  not  lose  his  orchards 
and  has  grown  peaches  continuously 
since.  On  another  farm  owned  by  the 
writer,  only  two  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant, not  one  per  cent  of  the  trees  were 
affected  in  a  year.  On  this  farm  not  ten 
trees  have  been  affected  with  the  yel- 
lows in  ten  years.  Not  a  case  has 
appeared  in  five  years  until  the  present 
season,  when  two  trees  have  developed 
the  disease. 

In  two  of  the  townships  referred  to, 
including  that  in  which  these  orchards 
are,  yellows  commissioners  have  been 
regularly  maintained  and  upheld  by  a 
general  wholesome  public  sentiment. 
The  orchards  were  looked  after  and  men 
were  required  to  remove  the  diseased 
trees.  In  the  other  two  townships  the 
commissioners,  if  appointed,  were  easy, 
and  the  law  requiring  the  removal  and 
destruction  of  diseased  trees  was  but 
imperfectly  enforced.  Some  men,  gov- 
erned by  self-interest,  cut  down  and 
burned  their  diseased  trees,  while  others 
neglected  to  do  so  and  inoculated  the 
surrounding  orchards  with  the  yellows. 

And  the  history  of  the  disease  seems" 
to  show  that  individual  effort  in  imme- 
diately removing  the  affected  trees  has 
been  much  more  successful  in  holding 
it  in  check  than  any  work  on  the  part  of 
the  yellows  commissioners.  For  some- 
times where  these  officials  have  been 
most  active  in  prosecuting  their  work, 
a  man  has  been  found  who  was  obstinate 
and  refused  to  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law,  so  that  arrests  and 
fines  have  occasionally  been  necessary, 
and  in  probably  every  such  case  the  man 
has  lost  all  of  his  peach  trees  through 
his  neglect  and  his  neighbors  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses.  But  where  a  whole 
neighborhood  has  been  prompt  and 
thorough  in  removing  all  diseased  trees 
immediately  upon  their  discovery  the 
losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  two 
or  three  years,  and  the  disease  may  be 
practically  eradicated. 

It  would  appear  that  the  yellows  is 
less  virulent  in  Michigan  than  in  some 
peach  growing  sections.  J.  H.  Hale,  of 
Connecticut,  said  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Horticultural  Society  in  Battle 
Creek  last  winter,  that  he  finds  that 
where  young  trees  are  planted  in  the 
vacancies  where  trees  have  been  taken 
out  with  the  yellows  that  they  soon 
develop  the  disease.  It  has  been  a  gen- 
eral custom  in  Western  Michigan  to 
fill  in  the  vacancies  in  this  way  and  the 
writer  never  has  known  of  an  instance 
where  the  disease  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  young  trees  by  this  practice. 
— From  "Fruit  Belt." 


RICHLAND  NURSERY 

Richland,  Washington 
FRUIT  TREES 

Complete  stock  of  leading  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears,  etc. 

WRITE   US   FOR   PRICE  LIST 

WHEN    WRITING   ADVERTISERS   MENTION    BETTER  FRUIT 


PORTLAND  WHOLESALE 
NURSERY  COMPANY 


Rooms  I  and  2  Lambert-Sargeant  Building 
Corner  East  Alder  Street  and  Grand  Avenue 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WRITE  FOR  FALL  LIST— ISSUED  OCTOBER  1st 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
184  Orchard  Street  Newcastle.  CaL 


NURSERY  SALESMEN 

Drop  us  a  line  for  information  regarding 
our  splendid  proposition. 
Big  commissions  paid  weekly. 
OUTFIT  FREE 

SALEM  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALEM,  OREGON 


A  Reputation  to  Sustain 

VINELAND 
NURSERIES 
COMPANY 

Propagators  of 

RELIABLE  NURSERY 
STOCK 

All  stock  budded  from  bearing 
Trees,   Fruit   and  Ornamental 

CLARKSTON,  WASHINGTON 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  BEE 
KEEPING,  POULTRY  AND 
GENERAL  FARMING? 

No  section  of  the  United  States  offers  bet- 
ter opportunties  for  those  interested  in  the 
subjects  mentioned  than  the  West.  The 
supply  does  not  begin  to  equal  the  demand. 
Prices  are  good,  profits  exceptional.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  the  opportunities 
in  the  West  and  Northwest,  use  the  coupon. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Enclosed  find  25  cents.  Please  send  three 
recent  numbers  telling  about  bee  keeping, 
poultry  raising,  etc. 

Name  

BF  Address  
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CULTURE  OF  PEACHES 

BY  GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

THE  peach,  like  the  prune  and  apri- 
cot, is  indeed  a  fruit  of  commercial 
importance  to  economic  horticulture, 
and  finds  wide  distribution  not  only  in 
California,  but  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Pacific  slope.  For 
size,  flavor,  color  and  shipping  qualities 
the  peaches  grown  in  this  state  have  a 
national  reputation.  The  tree  prefers  a 
light,  deep,  sandy  loam,  preferably 
inclined  to  be  dry  rather  than  too  moist, 
but  well  drained.  It  should  be  not  less 
than  three  or  four  feet  deep,  the  more 
depth  the  better. 

The  general  cultural  directions  for  the 
handling  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  should 
be  closely  followed  in  the  case  of  the 
peach  tree.  Nothing  will  bring  a  peach 
tree  to  a  premature  end  quicker  than  not 
to  prune.  The  trees  as  they  stand  in 
nursery  rows  have  the  limbs  removed 
to  a  point  about  twelve  inches  from  the 
■ground.  Instead  of  removing  all  these 
limbs  when  topping  the  tree  at  eighteen 
inches,  they  should  be  cut  back  to  about 
two  inches  long,  so  in  case  the  buds  on 
the  main  body  do  not  start  in  the  spring, 
the  buds  and  the  smaller  branches  will 
If  the  buds  do  start  on  the  main  body, 
the  branchlets  may  be  clipped  of¥  with  a 
shear.  This  is  a  very  important  point, 
particularly  with  peach  trees,  and  if 
followed  by  planters  generally  would  in 
many  cases  obviate  the  necessity  of 
growing  a  new  stem,  where  the  buds 
happen  to  be  blind  and  fail  to  start  out 
at  the  proper  height  from  the  ground. 
From  three  to  five  branches  should  form 
the  head  of  the  tree,  and  these  should  be 
cut  back  to  twelve  inches  the  first  winter 
after  planting,  and  distributed  in  such  a 
manner  on  the  body  of  the  tree  so  as  to 
prevent  crowding  and  the  development 
of  forks. 

The  aim  of  the  pruner  should  be  to 
open  up  the  tree  and  cut  out  any  central 
leaders.  The  second  year  a  severe  head- 
ing back  again  should  take  place,  not 
leaving  over  two  feet  of  the  new  growth. 
Thin  out  the  numerous  small  laterals, 
allowing  only  a  few  to  remain  and 
remove  any  which  are  close  to  the  point 
where  the  framework  branches  have 
been  topped.  If  such  laterals  are  allowed 
to  remain,  the  new  growth  in  the  spring 
will  force  its  way  through  them  instead 
of  forcing  buds  out  where  they  belong, 
making  an  ugly  crook  in  the  tree.  The 
third  season  from  two  to  three  shoots 
should  be  allowed  to  start  from  the 
branches  of  the  year  before,  and  they 
in  turn  should  have  their  growth  shor- 
tened in  about  one-half.  The  head  of 
the  tree  will  in  the  third  season  be  fully 
formed  and  a  medium  crop  of  fruit  may 
be  expected.    The  fourth  year  the  mul- 


The  Shenandoah  Nurseries 

Offer  for  Fall  and  Winter  Tirade 
a  Complete  Assortment  of 

IMPORTEDnFRUIT  TREE  STOCKS 

Mahaleb,  Mazzard,  Myrobolan  and  Pear 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS 

American  and  French  Grown.    All  Grades.    Straight  or  Branched 

APPLE  GRAFTS 

Piece  and  Whole  Root 

FINE  STOCK  OF  GRAPES,  CURRANTS 
AND  GOOSEBERRIES 

Strong,  Well  Rooted  Plants 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Carefully  Grown  and  Graded 

LARGE  GENERAL  STOCK 

Send  List  for  Prices 


D.  S.  LAKE,  Proprietor 


Shenandoah,  Iowa 


tiplication  of  new 
branches  should  be 
allowed  to  develop 
from  those  of  the 
year  before  in  about 
the  same  ratio,  but 
at  the  same  time 
following  out  the 
shortening  in  idea. 
Never  neglect  to 
follow  up  the  prun- 
ing and  thinning  of 
a  peach  tree  every 
year,  no  matter 
how  old.  Topping 
without  thinning 
will  cause  in  later 
years  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large 
amount   of  barren 

wood,  with  a  tendency  to  smother 
the  tree.  Trees  should  not  be  set  closer 
than  twenty-four  feet  apart,  unless  in 
extremely  light  soil,  where  twenty  feet 
is  permissible.  To  insure  large,  firm 
fruit,  thinning  should  be  resorted  to  if 
the  trees  are  heavily  laden.  This  should 
be  done  when  the  fruit  has  set  well  and 
before  the  kernel  has  hardened. 


Hood  River  Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a  very  complete  line  of 

NURSERY  STOCK 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  propagated 
from  selected  bearing  trees.  Make  no 
mistake,  but  start  your  orchard  right. 
Plant  generation  trees.  Hood  River 
(Clark  Seedling)  strawberry  plants  in 
quantities  to  suit.         Send  for  prices. 

RAWSON  &  STANTON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Seeds 


THE  KIND  YOU  CAN'T  KEEP  IN  THE  GROUND 

They  grow,  and  are  true  to  name. 
Write  for  prices  on  your  wants. 

i88  Front  Street        J,  J.  BUT2(ER      Portland,  Oregon 

Poultry  Supplies.  Spray,  Spray  Materials,  Fruit  Trees,  Etc. 


"THE  OLD  RELIABLE" 

aibanp  J^ursertes 

Incorporated 

ALBANY,  OREGON 


LARGE    STOCK,    FIRST-CLASS  TREES 


Place  Your  Orders  Now 

CATALOGUE  FREE 


MORE  SALESMEN  WANTED 
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SURPLUS  TREES 

50,000  Peach         4,000  Cornice  Pear 
10,000  Winter  Nellis  Pear 


WAPATO  NURSERY 

TIM  KELLY,  Proprietor 


WAPATO,  WASHINGTON 


RELATION  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  STATE  IN  EUROPE 

BY  SELDEN  F.  SMYSER,  NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON.    CONTINUED  FROM  JUNE  ISSUE 


ONE  more  illustration  will  be  given 
of  this  policy  of  European  govern- 
ments of  treating  the  farmer  as  a  trusted 
friend  of  the  government,  entitled  to 
consideration  and  capable  of  rendering 
real  social  service  to  the  state,  not 
merely  as  an  industrial  worker,  but  also 
through  his  influence  on  policies  and 
legislation,  and  through  this  influence  on 
his  fellow  men.  This  is  seen  in  the 
method  of  dealing  with  co-operation 
which  these  states  have  adopted. 

Co-operation  among  farmers  (and  to 
some  extent  among  industrial  workers 
of  other  classes)  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized by  many  European  statesmen  as 


of  fundamental  importance.  Much  is 
done  to  encourage  co-operation  in  mar- 
keting of  grain  and  other  products, 
co-operation  in  buying  and  co-operative 
banking.  To  some  extent  the  state  aids 
these  movements  directly.  To  a  greater 
extent,  however,  the  policy  has  been 
for  the  state  to  encourage  and  aid  the 
non-commercial,  voluntary  chambers  of 
commerce  and  agricultural  societies. 
These  latter  organizations  organize  and 
aid  the  co-operative  associations.  This 
indirect  method  followed  by  the  state  is 
probably  more  efficient  than  would  be 
the  attempt  of  the  state  to  promote 
such  associations  by  its  own  organizers. 


Both  the  members  of  the  societies  which 
engage  in  the  work  of  organization  and 
the  members  of  the  co-operative  socie- 
ties which  are  created  are  helped  and 
strengthened  by  this  policy.  The  co-op- 
erative associations  thus  formed  are 
doubtless  more  self-reliant  and  inde- 
pendent, more  capable  of  helping  one 
another  without  any  semi-charitable  aid 
from  the  state  than  if  they  had  been 
organized  with  more  state  assistance. 
That  men  should  help  themselves  and 
one  another,  and  desire  little  from  the 
state  and  the  rich  is  a  part  of  the  co-op- 
erative ideal  which  is  strengthened  by 
such  policies. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  are  many 
points  in  the  higher  organization  of  agri- 
culture found  in  Europe  for  which  Amer- 


Where  Can  I  Get  the  Best  Trees? 

You've  asked  yourself  and  neighbors  this  question  scores  of  times.  We  dare  not  tell  you — you'd 
simply  smile  and  say,  YES? 

But  our  customers  can  tell  you,  and  if  you  want  to  know  who  made  any  of  the  following  state- 
ments, we'll  gladly  tell  you.    These  statements  are  unprejudiced,  perfectly  reliable — read  them. 


"Never  saw  better  trees." 

"I  want  to  say,  the  fifteen  hundred  (1500)  trees 
purchased  of  you  are  the  finest  in  the  valley." 

"I  never  saw  a  finer  orchard  in  my  life,  and 
every  tree  in  it  has  been  furnished  by  the  Oregon 
Nursery  Company,  Orenco,  Oregon." 

"Have  lost  only  five  (5)  trees  out  of  the  eight 
hundred  fifty  (850)  trees  planted.  That's  Orenco 
trees  for  you." 


"Wish  you  could  see  my  orchard  of  over  two 
thousand  trees  (2000),  all  from  the  Oregon  Nurs- 
ery Company.    They  can't  be  beat." 

"Did  not  lose  a  tree  out  of  the  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  (525)  you  furnished  me." 

"We  are  very  proud  of  our  orchard — over  five 
hundred  trees  (500) — all  from  the  Oregon  Nurs- 
ery Company.  They  have  made  the  most  won- 
derful growth  I've  ever  seen  or  heard  of." 


These  people  have  told  you  better  than  we  could  the  kind  of  trees  we  grow,  sell  and  deliver. 
We  can  furnish  you  anything  you  want  in  the  way  of  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  AND  ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  ROSES.  Large  or  small  lots  makes  no  odds.  Our  salesman  will  be 
around  to  see  you  ;  should  he  miss  you,  drop  us  a  line  direct. 

ADDRESS 

OREGON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

SALESMEN  WANTED  ORENCO,  OREGON 
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TREES     TREES     TREES     TREES  TREES 
TREES     TREES     TREES  TREES 
TREES     TREES  TREES 
TREES  TREES 
TREES 

Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  Shade  Trees,  Nut  Trees 
and  all  kinds  of  Shrubbery.      A  complete  line  of  High  Grade  Nursery  Stock 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  needs — large  or  small 

CAPITAL  CITY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Office  on  east  end  of  Willamette  campus        197  Twelfth  Street,  SALEM,  OREGON 


ican  parallels  could  be  found.  For  other 
points,  American  parallels  are  not  to  be 
desired.  But  the  complete  system  which 
we  have  described  wherein  agriculture 
finds  systematic  representation  in  state 
administration  and  legislation,  whereby 
the  state  and  the  farmers  are  brought 
into  close  co-operation  with  each  other, 
whereby  the  agricultural  societies  share 
in  or  perform  administrative  work  of  the 
state,  while  the  state  carefully  shapes  its 
policies  under  expert  advice  for  the  sys- 
tematic advancement  of  agriculture  and 
the  agricultural  classes — all  this  consti- 
tutes a  clearly  defined  progressive  policy 
which  seems  to  have  been  comprehended 
by  few  American  statesmen  or  legisla- 
tors. In  it  is  implied  a  noble  ideal 
of  political  organization  of  which  our 
farmers  scarcely  dream,  and  of  which 
the  writers  upon  politics  say  nothing. 
Surely  it  is  worthy  of  careful  study  and 
investigation. 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  FARM  LABOR.— In 
recent  years  the  glamour  of  the  city  has  lured 
so  many  young  men  away  from  the  farms  that  the 
question  of  securing  sufficient  capable  help  in  the 
field  has  become  a  serious  problem.  But  thou- 
sands of  industrious  farmers  who  were  handi- 
capped by  this  condition  have  not  only  overcome 
the  obstacle  but  actually  turned  it  to  their  own 
advantage.  Realizing  that  something  had  to  be 
done  they  abandoned  their  old  style  of  farming 
and  took  to  Planet  Jr.  farm  and  garden  imple- 
ments. The  practical  efficiency  and  the  labor 
saving  results  from  their  use  were  a  revelation  to 
thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the  country.  The 
outcome  has  been  that  many  farmers  who  depended 
altogether  on  help  have  been  able  to  work  their 
farms  alone,  do  quicker  work  and  realize  larger 
profits.  Other  farmers  have  extended  their  opera- 
tions over  acres  that  before  the  use  of  Planet  Jr. 
implements  seemed  impossible.  Planet  Jr.  tools 
are  light,  strong  and  lasting  and  are  fully  guar- 
anteed.   A  farmer  can  actually  save  two-thirds  of 


his  time,  prepare  the  ground  far  better  and  get 
greater  results  from  their  use. 

Every  farmer  should  have  in  his  possession  one 
of  the  Planet  Jr.  illustrated  catalogues.  It  is  as 
essential  as  an  almanac  and  will  be  sent  on  request 
by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Company,  Bo.x  H06U,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  makers. 

^    <«>  <$> 

SEBASTOPOL  TO  HOLD  APPLE  SHOW.— 
At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Sebas- 
topol,  California,  Gravenstein  Apple  Association  it 
was  decided  to  erect  a  pavilion  90x200  feet  in 
which  to  give  the  apple  show  in  July.  The  build- 
ing will  be  frame,  with  a  Mission  front  and  lattice 
roof.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  green  foliage. 
Edward  H.  Brown,  secretary  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  named  director  gen- 
eral.— San  Francisco  Call. 

<^  <♦>  <*> 

MARKET  YOUR  FRUIT  WITH 
ANY  OF  THESE  BUYERS 

EASTERN  BUYERS 
Gibson  Fruit  Company,  Chicago;  H.  Woods  Com- 
pany, Chicago;  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  New  York;  D. 
Crossley  &  Sons,  New  York;  G.  M.  H.  Wagner  & 
Sons,  Chicago;  Sgobel  &  Day,  New  York;  Lindsay 
&  Co.,  Helena,  Great  Falls  and  Billings,  Montana; 
Lawrence  Hensley  Fruit  Company,  Denver;  Ryan 
&  Virden  Company,  Butte,  Montana:  E.  P.  Stacy 
&  Sons,  Minneapolis;  Simons-Jacobs  Company, 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  Co., 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  England;  Garcia, 
Jacobs  &  Co.,  London,  England;  J.  H.  Lutten  & 
Son,  Hamburg,  Germany;  Omer  IDecugis  et  Fils, 
Paris,  France;  Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French 
Company,  New  York;  Walter  Webling,  Boston; 
John  Brown,  Brighton,  Ontario;  Ira  B.  Salomon, 
Canning,  Nova  Scotia;  William  Clement,  Mont- 
real, Ontario;  D.  L.  Dick,  Portland,  Maine;  O.  W. 
Butts,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

WESTERN  BUYERS 
Davenport  Bros.,  Pearson,  Page  &  Co.,  McEwen 
&  Koskey,  Mark  Levy,  Bell  &  Co.,  Levy  &  Spiegl, 
W.  B.  Glafke  &  Co.,  Dryer,  Bollam  Company, 
Portland  Brokerage  Company,  Portland,  Oregon; 
Ryan  &  Newton,  Spokane,  Washington;  Davidson 
Fruit  Company,  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Richey  & 
Gilbert,  Toppenish,  Washington;  Page  &  Son, 
Portland,  Oregon;  T.  O'Malley  Company,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  H.  J.  Shinn  Company,  Spokane, 
Wasliington;  Grant  McCann  Company,  Spokane, 
Washington. 


LETS  GET  TOGETHER 

And  reason  this  thing  out. 

You  want  the  best  that  money  can  buy 
when  you  set  out  your  orchard. 

You  want  trees  that  will  grow;  hardy, 
well-rooted  trees,  free  from  disease  and  per- 
fectly matured. 

You  want  to  buy  from  a  reliable  concern 
that  makes  good  its  promises  and  gives  every- 
body a  square  deal. 

You  can't  afford  to  take  chances  when 
setting  out  your  orchard.  You  have  too 
much  at  stake.  Insist  on  getting  thoroughly 
matured,  well-rooted  stock,  so  you  will  lose 
no  time  in  picking  your  first  crop.  By  buy- 
ing poor  stock  and  losing  one  year's  growth 
(always  the  case  when  buying  inferior  stock) 
you  may  miss  the  year  when  fruit  would  be 
high  priced.  Can  you  afford  to  do  so  for 
the  slight  difference  in  price  it  takes  to  get 
good,  reliable  stock? 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  famous 
Yakima  Valley,  where  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  the  climatic  conditions  are  ideal  for 
the  raising  of  nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is 
clean,  well  rooted  and  healthy;  our  work  is 
so  systematized  in  the  office  and  packing  shed 
that  the  minimum  of  mistakes  occur,  and  it 
is  our  endeavor  to  treat  all  customers  with 
the  utmost  courtesy. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a  large  or 
small  planter,  you  should  write  us  before 
placing  your  order.  It  will  be  to  your  advan- 
tage to  do  so.  Write  us  today  and  let  us 
prove  it. 

YAKIMA  VALLEY 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Toppenish,  Washington 

Write  for  catalog  More  agents  wanted 
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HERE  IS  THE  SORT  OF  TREES  WE  SHIPPED 

( SEE  THE  ROOTS ) 

And  here  is  the  kind  of  testimonials  they  bring  forth: 


L.  E.  Van  Horn,  Davenport,  Washington, 
October  8,  1909:  "The  order  of  apple  trees 
received  from  you  last  spring  has  done  excel- 
lently. I  have  from  two  to  three-foot  growths, 
not  irrigated." 

C.  W.  Singleterry,  Kettle  Falls,  Washing- 
ton, October  17,  1909:  "J.  H.  Magee  was  at 
my  place  today.  He  has  planted  a  good  many 
trees,  and  after  looking  over  my  trees  said  he 
never  saw  the  equal.  Out  of  all  the  trees  I 
planted  I  lost  just  one  tree." 

W.  H.  Reader,  Roosevelt,  Washington,  March 
.31,  1910:  "They  were  just  what  I  wanted,  and 
1  could  not  have  been  better  satisfied  if  I  had 
been  there  and  selected  them  myself." 

Frank  E.  Brown,  Council,  Idaho,  December 
30,  1909:  "My  order  of  Delicious  received 
were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  Keep  your 
eyes  on  Council  Valley." 

R.  A.  Hopkins,  of  the  Cassill  Investment 
Company,  Spokane,  Washington,  November  11, 
1909:  "Your  shipment  of  over  12,000  trees 
received  in  fine  condition.  In  all  that  great 
number  of  trees  I  found  but  one  of  doubtful 
quality,  and  I  think  it  will  grow.  I  examined 
every  single  tree  and  must  congratulate  you 
on  the  appearance  and  quality  of  your  trees." 

George  L.  Jennings,  Eugene,  Oregon,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1909:  "I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  stock.  It  is  certainly  the  finest  I  ever 
saw." 


S.  W.  Heppner,  Hood  River,  Oregon, 
November  19,  1909:  "I  went  over  and  saw 
Mr.  Snyder,  my  Lyle  customer.  You  just 
ought  to  have  heard  him  give  you  a  boost. 
I  asked  him  if  everything  was  all  satisfactory. 
'Why,  Sam  W.  Heppner,  don't  you  know  that 
the  Washington  Nursery  is  the  best  in  the 
United  States?  Satisfied!  I  should  say  I  am, 
and  tell  your  company  that  I  hold  them  in  the 
highest  respect.'  " 

A.  M.  Simpson,  Renton,  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1909:  "Those  were  a  fine  lot  of  trees 
you  sent  me.    Customers  are  well  pleased." 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Gaylord,  Halfway,  Oregon, 
December  1,  1909:  "The  100  cherry  trees  we 
got  from  you  were  fine,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
people  have  asked  where  we  got  them." 

Charles  Gray,  Wyeth,  Oregon,  November  30, 
1909:  "I  never  saw  finer  trees  than  your 
trees,  and  every  one  praises  them  that  sees 
them." 

T.  M.  Pinkerton,  Wolf  Creek,  Oregon,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1909:  "The  stock  was  A  No.  1,  and  I 
consider  it  the  best  that  has  ever  entered  this 
little  valley." 

Dwight  S.  Anderson,  Wapato,  Washington, 
October  22,  1909:  "I  visited  your  place  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  and  Mr.  McDonald  showed  me 
your  stock.  After  examining  the  trees  of 
practically  every  nursery  in  the  valley,  I  have 
decided  to  buy  of  you.  ' 


Andrew  Snell,  Tacoma,  Washington,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1909:  "The  trees  you  shipped  here 
were  fine  trees  with  splendid  roots." 

Curtis  Long,  Plateau,  Washington,  May  18, 
1910:  "I  feel  that  I  should  thank  you  for  the 
honesty  and  kind  treatment  in  our  little  deal. 
Those  thirty-five  trees  are  all  doing  fine,  and 
will  say  that  I  feel  very  grateful  to  you  peo- 
ple, as  you  have  done  more  than  I  expected 
you  to  do." 

P.  Kriedel  &  Co.,  Ellensburg,  Washington, 
May  3,  1910:  "The  shipment  of  trees  received 
from  you  arrived  here  in  splendid  condition. 
The  quality  and  grade  were  such  that  we 
desire  to  recommend  your  house  to  all  intend- 
ing purchasers  of  trees.  Trusting  that  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  renew  our  pleasant  busi- 
ness relations  next  season." 

Mabton  Orchards  Company,  Mabton,  Wash- 
ington, May  8,  1910:  "The  last  order  of  trees 
we  bought  from  you  for  our  tracts  are  doing 
nicely.  Almost  all  lived,  although  it  was  a 
little  late  befare  we  got  water  on  the  land. 
The  company  wishes  to  thank  you  for  your 
prompt  and  courteous  treatment  and  the  excel- 
lent stock  of  young  trees.  Any  future  busi- 
ness we  have  is  yours. 

"C.  B.  Alexander,  Secretary." 

S.  W.  Heppner,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 
November  .5,  1909:  "You  ought  to  be  here 
and  hear  the  praise  you  are  getting." 


There  are  many  more  similar  letters  in  our  files. 
We  might  fill  "Better  Fruit"  from  cover  to  cover  and  not  say  half  as  much. 

A  satisfied  customer  is  our -best  advertisement.  We  always  try  to  please — first  with  the  best  stock  that  money  can 
buy  or  skill  produce,  and  la.st  with  a  square  deal  on  every  issue. 

Our  stock  is  grown  on  the  Yakiina  Indian  Reservation  on  the  best  of  soil.  It's  new,  fertile  and  free  from  tree 
diseases.    Our  trees  are  clean,  hardy,  well  rooted,  and  are  fully  matured  before  digging. 

Our  1910  plant  contains  nearly  seven  million  grafted  and  budded  trees,  besides  all  our  peach,  apple,  pear,  cherry  and 
other  seedlings,  vines,  shrubbery,  ornamental  stock,  etc. 

We  have  at  this  date  (June  20,  1910)  orders  already  booked  for  nearly  two  million  fruit  trees. 

We  can  serve  you  this  year  better  than  ever. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Agents  everywhere— More  wanted  TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 
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COMPLAIN  ABOUT  NORTHWEST  1909-10  APPLE  PACK 


ONE  of  the  humiliating  charges  that  has  been 
frequently  met  in  the  East  this  year  has 
been  the  statement:  "The  apples  of  the 
Northwest  were  undersize.  not  well  graded  and 
the  pack  was  slack;  you  are  falling  down  in  the 
tone  of  your  output." 

This  statement  was  so  disagreeable  to  me  that 
I  at  once  began  an  inquiry  which,  after  covering 
five  or  six  of  the  near-by  states,  as  New  York, 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Maryland,  I  have  concluded  is  very 
fairly  put  in  the  following  letter  which  was 
received  from  one  of  the  leading  fruit  dealers  in 
Connecticut: 

"The  general  complaint  on  Colorado  apples  is 
that  the  jumble  pack  bruises  the  fruit  and  per- 
mits the  packing  of  uneven  sizes.  Much  good 
fruit  has  been  lost  by  so  doing.  The  Delicious 
apple  a  year  ago  was  considered  "delicious"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  would  have  been  a 
good  seller  this  year  had  they  kent  up  the  reputa- 


tion. We  find  the  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  Spitz- 
enberg  and  VVinesap  were  all  very  satisfactory  as 
far  as  the  apples  were  concerned,  but  many  were 
packed  very  slack,  some  boxes  of  96  size  should 
really  be  112.  In  regard  to  the  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin,  would  say  that  Eastern  people  call  any- 
thing in  the  green  apple  to  be  a  cooking  apple,  and 
if  you  took  as  good  care  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
and  shipped  only  large  sizes,  they  would  be  sub- 
stantial as  cooking  apples,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  suits  them.  As  a  pie  or  sauce  apple  they  are 
a  failure." 

Other  dealers  have  made  substantially  the  same 
criticisms,  and  out  of  a  score  of  instances  only 
one  complaint  specifically  cited  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, though  Mr.  F.  Wagner,  of  Chicago,  at 
the  hearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, in  the  case  of  the  late  Lafean  bill,  inti 
mated  that  the  whole  Northwest  pack  was  in  the 
same  class  the  past  year  and  that  the  entire  sec- 
tion would  lose  heavily  as  a  result.     The  condi- 


tions implied  by  Mr.  Wagner  appear  to  have  been 
actually  evidenced  only  by  the  Colorado  and  some 
other  intermountain  shipments. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
at  present  that  so  many  dealers  are  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  the  fruit  of  that  whole  region  as  of 
the  Northwest.  Some  short  term  is  needed  for  the 
two  Northwest  states,  for  their  product  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself  and  one  of  two  things  must  be 
done  if  Oregon  and  Washington  are  to  get  the 
full  credit  for  their  fruit  and  pack.  Either  a 
campaign  for  a  better  pack  in  the  interior,  or 
one  on  behalf  of  a  distinct  separation  of  the  Ore- 
gon and  vv  ashincton,  ana  possibly  Idaho  fruit, 
from  the  fruit  of  Colorado  in  the  trade. 

It  occurs  to  one  from  the  Eastern  point  of  view 
that  it  would  be  much  more  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  Northwest  if  Colorado  growers  and  pack- 
ers could  be  "shown"  that  it  is  to  their  interest 
to  establish  a  sound  system  of  imiform  grading, 
abandon  the  jumble  pack,  adopt  the  Oregon  box 
and  get  into  the  game  with  the  "top-notchers" 
from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho. 

In  any  event,  do  something  to  place  the  dis- 
credit where  it  properly  belongs,  or,  better, 
remove  all  possibility  of  its  recurrence.  Certainly 
some  of  the  Delicious  apples  offered  for  sale  in 
New  England  this  spring  in  boxes  bearing  Colo- 
rado stamps,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  there  was 
no  false  branding,  were  anything  but  creditable  to 
any  of  the  leading  Northwest  sections.  This  year 
let  the  motto  be  "a  more  uniform  and  closer  pack." 

As  to  the  ooinion  of  the  dealer  concerning  the 
Yellow  Newtown  it  may  be  said  that  no  criticism 
of  the  fruit  or  its  merits  is  intended;  it  is  merely 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  answer  to  a  query  by 
the  writer  as  to  why  more  Yellow  Newtowns  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  New  England  markets.  It 
affirms  again  what  has  been  so  frequently 
expressed  at  our  horticultural  meetings,  the  East- 
ern United  States  wants  color  in  her  choice  apples. 
It  is  something  of  an  anomaly,  since  this  is  the 
home  of  the  great  majority  of  the  high-class  ama- 
teurs who  so  persistently  insist  that  such  apples 
as  the  Yellow  Newtown,  Ortley,  Grimes  Golden 
and  other  ligut  yellow  or  green  apoles  rank  high- 
est in  quality,  while  the  red  apples,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  as  Jonathan,  Esopus,  Delicious 
and  Stayman,  are  seconds  at  best. 

Yours  for  a  better  pack  in  1910, 

<$><«>    ^  E.  R.  L. 

YOUNG  apple  trees  can  be  easily  protected  from 
rabbits  and  mice  by  strips  of  wire  netting. 
These  may  be  rolled  around  a  broom  handle  to 
make  them  cylindrical  and  thus  keep  their  shape 
when  sprung  on  the  trunks.  Netting  twenty-four 
inches  wide  is  large  enough.  If  the  netting  is 
galvanized  and  if  the  strips  are  made  large  enough 
to  allow  for  four  or  five  years'  growth,  no  further 
attention  need  be  given  the  trees  after  once 
enclosed.  The  cost  is  only  a  few  cents,  but  this 
is  insurance,  as  the  time  lost  in  replacing  a  tree 
is  to  be  considered. — Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


The  dependability  of  Malthoid  Roofing  has  been  proven  by 
special  tests  covering  a  period  of  many  years. 

Malthoid  will  last  as  long  as  the  building  it  covers.  It  is 
inexpensive,  easy  to  lay,  and  your  roof  troubles  are  over  when 
Malthoid  is  laid. 

Made  by  THE  PARAFFINE  PAINT  COMPANY 
San  Francisco  and  Everywhere 

Stuart  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co.,  Agents,  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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WHEN  ARE  YOU  COMING 
WEST? 

Fortunes  are  being  made  now  by  hundreds 
on  small  fruit  ranches  in  the  West.  If  you 
are  interested  in  the  famous  fruit  section 
about  Hood  River,  Ashland,  Medford  and 
other  equally  famous  sections,  send  in  the 
attached  coupon.  It's  the  soil,  climate,  and 
scientific  culture  that  makes  Oregon  and 
Washington  apples  famous. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Enclosed  is  25  cents,  for  which  please  send 
me  three  recent  numbers  about  famous  fruit 
sections  of  the  West. 

Name  

BF  Address  


National  Irrigation  Journal 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 

Edited  by  Clyde  A.  Morrison. 

The  leading  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for  the  investor,  home-seeker,  farmer,  irriga- 
tion companies  and  agents.  Covers  the  entire  subject.  Printed  on  the  best  grade  of  paper,  with  highly 
embellished  cover  printed  in  gold  and  colors,  and  a  three-color  process  picture  every  month  illustrative 
of  successful  irrigation.    Special  articles  by  authorities  on  irrigation. 

Published  Monthly.    One  Dollar  a  Year 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  JOURNAL  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
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ABOUT  FALL  PLANTING 

THERE  is  an  erroneous  impression  in  some 
localities,  that  tree  and  shrub  planting  can 
be  successfully  done  in  the  spring  only.  This  is 
by  far  not  the  case,  and  below,  we  cite  you  con- 
clusive evidence  that  fall  planting  in  many 
instances  is  even  preferable  to  spring  planting. 

There  is  ample  time  to  get  everything  in  readi- 
ness, the  trees  are  in  dormant  condition,  and  as 
soon  as  a  tree  or  shrub  becomes  dormant  it  can  be 
moved  •  from  one  place  to  another  and  the  change 
of  location  will  affect  it  little.  Trees  planted  in 
the  fall  are  full  of  nutriment  which  is  maturing 
into  woody  matter  throughout  the  winter.  All 
this  natural  function  of  the  tree  is  more  rudely 
disturbed  by  spring  planting — and  the  tree  then 
lives  on  itself,  as  it  were,  for  some  weeks  before 
it  is  able  to  make  new  roots  for  its  food  supply. 
But  when  set  out  in  the  fall  the  roots  immediately 
begin  new  growth  and  recover  from  the  moving, 
so  that  in  the  spring  the  trees  are  ready  to  go 
into  business  for  themselves  in  the  most  vigorous 
and  successful  way. 

As  a  rule,  the  ground  is  in  better  condition  for 
planting  in  the  fall  than  in  the  spring.  Nine- 
tenths  of  spring  planting  is  done  when  the  ground 
is  too  wet  for  best  results.  The  following  is 
quoted  from  John  A.  Warder,  an  authority  on 
pomology : 

"For  the  milder  latitudes  with  its  splendid  fall 
■weather,  comparative  leisure,  and  the  soil  nearly 
always  in  good  condition,  everything  invites  us  to 
plant  in  autumn,  the  plantitxg  season  often  con- 
tinuing until  mid-winter." 

Fall  gives  a  longer  season  for  planting.  The 
orchardist  has  more  time  to  devote  to  planting 
and  the  nurseryman  has  more  time  to  give  to  the 
planter.  Perhaps  your  spring  is  two  or  three 
weeks  early,  in  this  case  your  trees  should  be 
planted  earlier  than  date  you  have  ordered  the 
trees  shipped.  If  your  trees  have  been  planted  in 
the  fall,  the  delays  which  come  up  every  spring 
in  getting  your  trees  in  the  ground  at  proper  time 
are  done  away  with. 

"All  physiologists  agree  that  the  best  season  for 
planting  trees  is  in  autumn,  directly  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves.  The  trees  are  then  in  a  perfectly 
dormant  state.  Transplanted  at  this  early  season 
whate-t'er  wounds  have  been  made  in  the  roots 
commence  healing  at  once,  as  a  deposit  directly 
takes  place  of  granulous  matter  from  the  wound, 
and  -when  the  spring  arrives,  the  tree  is  already 
somewhat  estaolished  and  ready  to  commence  its 
growth.  Early  autumn  planting  is  for  this  reason 
greatly  preferred  in  all  mild  climates  and  dry 
soils,  and  even  for  -very  hardy  trees,  as  the  apple, 
in  colder  latitudes.  As  the  fi.red  position  in  the 
ground,    which    trees    planted    then    get    by  the 


tin  1 11  iinuil  tiiul  cdrly  spring  rains,  gives  them  an 
trees  and  so  continue,  covering  all  deep  with  soil, 
advantage  of  an  extra  season's  growth  over  newly 
moz'ed  trees.' 

The  above  is  from  Charles  Downing's  great 
work,  "Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  and 
though  written  many  years  ago  this  book  still 
stands  as  a  guide  to  fruit  growers  all  over  the 
world,  and  his  advice  as  to  fall  planting  and  on 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  orchard  is  a 
rule  by  which  the  greatest  orchards  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  grown.  In  recommending  fall 
plantmg  for  milder  latitudes  we  are  voicing  not 
only  our  own  opinion,  based  upon  an  experience 
covering  many,  many  years  spent  in  nursery  and 
orchard,  but  the  opinion  of  the  best  orchardists 
and  horticulturists  our  country  has  produced. 

Many  planters  buy  their  trees  in  the  fall  and 
heel  them  in,  so  they  will  have  them  ready  the 
next  spring  just  exactly  when  they  are  wanted. 
In  this  case  be  sure  they  are  handled  properly. 

Cut  open  all  bundles  and  with  a  sharp  knife  cut 
off  all  bruised  and  mangled  roots  to  good  sound 
wood.  Select  a  dry  knoll,  or  a  place  where  no 
water  can  stand,  dig  a  trench  two  feet  deep, 
throwing  the  earth  out  so  as  to  form  a  bank,  on 
which  lay  the  trees  with  the  roots  in  the  trench; 
then  throw  a  layer  of  earth  on  the  roots,  and  on 
the  whole  length  of  the  tree  as  they  lay  on  the 
bank,  until  they  are  buried  to  the  very  tips.  Tread 


tightly  and  firmly,  then  lay  in  the  next  row  of 
rounded  up  to  the  center.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  too  much  earth  on  roots  or  bodies  of 
trees.  All  trees  must  be  spread  out  in  thin  layers. 
See  that  furrows  are  dug  to  carry  off  all  surface 
water. — Stark  Brothers'  Nurseries  &  Orchards  Co., 
Louisiana,  Missouri. 


THROUGH  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 
WITH  JACK  LONDON 

Jack  London  saw  many  strange  sights  in 
his  year's  cruise  on  the  "Snark."  Not  all  of 
us  will  have  the  opportunity  of  making  such 
a  voyage,  but  we  can  enjoy  the  enchantment 
and  novelty  of  such  a  trip  through  the 
descriptions  of  such  an  artist  as  London. 
The  series  of  travel  sketches  is  running  now. 
Send  the  coupon  and  get  started  right. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Enclosed  is  25  cents.  Send  three  recent 
issues  containing  Jack  London's  South  Sea 
articles. 
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OUT  in  Oregon,  a  man,  who  is  a  famous  fruit 
grower  himself,  has  begun  to  publish  a  paper 
for  fruit  farmers.  He  is  the  manager  of  a 
fruit  raising  association,  and  an  officer  in  half  a 
dozen  pomological  and  horticultural  societies.  He 
knows  the  orcliard  business  from  end  to  end,  hav- 
ing been  in  it  from  boyhood.  Because  he  knows 
it,  he  claims  that  his  paper  is  "The  best  fruit 
growers'  paper  published  in  the  wide  world,"  and 
he  has  chosen  its  title  out  of  his  experience.  That 
title  is  simply  the  two  words,  "Better  Fruit." 

It  is  short  and  simple — but  could  it  be  improved? 
The  whole  need  of  taking  the  paper  is  in  it,  and 
the  whole  reason  for  reading  it,  and  the  whole  use 
of  having  orchards  at  all.  Larger  orchards  would 
not  have  reached  the  heart  of  the  matter,  nor 
handsome  farms,  nor  finer  display  in  packing. 
Back  of  all  that  comes  the  one  insistent  thing — 
better  fruit;  and  for  that  reason  the  reader  of  the 
paper  is  likely  to  trust  the  man  who  has  chosen  so 
essential  and  inspiring  a  title. 

Perhaps  that  publisher  is  a  religious  man.  Per- 
haps he  isn't.  But  if  he  is,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
he  is  a  valuable  Christian,  because  he  looks  to 
essentials.  Some  Christians  never  seem  to  get  to 
the  fundamentals  of  religion  at  all.  They  appar- 
ently never  think  out  the  question  of  bearing  fruit 
for  Christ.  It  is  left  out  of  their  Christian  lives. 
They  have  an  idea  of  individual  salvation,  and 
consider  that  when  that  is  settled  their  religious 
life  is  all  that  it  needs  to  be.  But  is  it?  Is  an 
orchard  really  an  orchard  if  it  never  bears  any 
fruit  whatever?  The  veteran  fruit  grower  in 
Oregon  could  never  make  a  mistake  like  that. 

Better  fruit — not  even  just  fruit,  but  better  fruit 
— is  the  rule  of  fruit  bearing  that  is  worth  the 
name.  When  a  Christian  starts  with  this  idea,  he 
or  she  is  starting  toward  success  in  spiritual  living, 
It  is  a  perfectly  patent  fact — one  that  stares  the 
thinker  in  the  face  the  moment  he  really  considers 
the  situation — that  if  every  Christian  in  the  United 
States  brought  just  one  person  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  every  year  there  would  be  no  outsiders 
left  in  a  few  years.  Yet  thousands  of  Christians 
pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  every  day,  as  regularly 
as  sunrise,  and  apparently  never  think  about  it 
again;  and  the  land  is  full  of  neglected  people,  old 
and  young,  for  whose  sovil  no  man  cares.  All  this 
evasion  of  the  essentials  of  religion  reacts  upon 
the  evader,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  "When 
I  joined  the  church,"  said  one  girl  recently,  "I  was 
so  happy.  I  was  happier  than  I  had  known  I  could 
be.  But  it  went  off.  I  guess  it  was  just  excite- 
ment. I  don't  think  there's  so  much  in  religion, 
anyway,   as   some   people  keep   saying  there  is." 


But  the  truth  was,  that  she  had  never  tried  to  do 
anything  whatever  for  Christ.  She  expected  hap- 
piness without  service.  She  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing her  religion  bear  fruit  in  her  life  and  in  the 
lives  of  others.  "Better  fruit"  is  a  motto  of 
endeavor,  of  happiness,  of  Christian  power  and 
peace.  "No  fruit  at  all,"  was  her  motto,  and  there 
was  consequently  not  much  in  her  religion,  just  as 
she  acknowledged. 

No  orchard  bears  fruit  without  trouble  and  hard 
work.  Any  fruit  grower  will  tell  the  inquirer  how 
many  obstacles  come  along,  one  after  the  other, 
day  after  day.  There  are  freezes  and  thaws, 
worms  at  the  roots,  scale  on  the  bark,  mildew  on 
the  leaves,  insects  attacking  the  fruit;  as  fast  as 
one  danger  is  over  a  new  one  appears,  and  there 
is  no  period  free  from  care  and  effort.  Good  fruit 
may  be  almost  said  to  be  against  nature — nature, 
which  sends  these  myriad  enemies  to  injure  the 
crop.  The  law  of  better  fruit  is  ceaseless  struggle. 
So  in  Christianity.  To  expect  natural  impulses 
and  natural  disposition  to  bring  forth  fruit  for 
Christ  is  useless.  Most  of  the  time  the  young 
Christian  has  to  fight  natural  impulses,  and  do 
better  instead.  Every  day  temptations  come,  and 
must  be  met.  When  one  is  conquered,  another 
crops  tip.  Not  unless  the  idea  of  fruit,  and  more 
fruit,  and  better  fruit,  is  kept  before  the  soul  can 
these  obstacles  be  downed.  Every  life  that  yields 
the'  fruits  of  righteousness  has  met  and  conquered 
them,  and  glorified  God  in  the  struggle  and  victory. 

For  fruit  is  a  thing  there  is  no  gainsaying.  "I 
can  stand  hearing  Deacon  Jones  pray  in  meeting," 
said  his  irreligious  neighbor.  "Prayers  are  easy 
for  some  folks  to  make,  and  Jones  doesn't  pray 
very  well,  anyhow.  But  what  I  can't  stand  is 
living  next  door  to  Jones.  He's  so  good,  clear 
through,  that  he  makes  me  want  to  be  a  Christian, 
too.  If  I  stay  alongside  of  him  I'll  be  joining  the 
church  inside  a  year."  And  he  did.  The  fruits 
of  the  gospel  are  its  unanswerable  arguments.  A 
life  that  carries  out  the  Beatitudes  and  the  Com- 
mandments convinces  everybody  of  the  reality  of 
Christianity. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  It  is  the 
fair  test,  and  the  only  test.  "I  had  a  Sunday 
school  class  for  two  years,"  said  a  young  man  the 
other  day.  "But  what  good  was  it?  I  saw  that, 
and  so  I  gave  it  up."  His  remarks  were  directed 
the  wrong  way.  What  he  ought  to  have  said, 
after  two  years  of  lazy  teaching  (during  which  he 
was  absent  from  class  half  the  time,  by  the  way) 
with  no  results,  was,  "What  good  am  I?"  The 
Christian  who  bears  no  fruit  need  not  complain  of 
religion;  the  trouble  is  closer  at  hand,  in  his  own 


Readers  of  "Better  Fruit"  should  become  sellers  of  better  fruit  to 
the  better  class  of  canners  who  demand  it!  Are  you  interested? 

Your  profits  largely  depend  upon  market  conditions. 
Do  you  know  these  conditions? 

There  is  too  much  competition  in  every  line  to  allow  any  man  to  be  a  success  without  effort. 

Are  you  making  this  efifort  under  a  handicap? 
Your  business  could  be  increased  and  you  would  more  quickly  recognize  the  opportunities 

offered  you,  if  you  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  were  familiar  with 

CANNED  GOODS 

Better  canned  goods  are  made  by  using  better  fruit,  and  better  prices  are  thereby  secured. 

One  helps  the  other,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  place  your  order,  today,  for  a  year's 

subscription  to  "The  Trade,"  the  canned  goods  authority. 
Published  every  Friday,  since  1878;  read  by  all  the  canners  in  this  country  and  Canada,  and 

of  interest  to  all  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Subscription  price  is  but  $2  per  year.    Sample  copy  and  further  information  upon  request. 

Address 

THE  TRADE 

THE  CANNED  GOODS  AUTHORITY 

304-5  Maryland  Savings  Bank  Building,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Also  publishers   of  the  book,  "A  Complete  Course  in  Canning."    Recipes  for  every  article  in  tin. 

Price  $5,  cash  with  order;  postage  prepaid. 
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SHIPPERS  EVERYWHERE 

Realize  that  Shipping  Fruits,  Vegetables,  etc.,  is  a 

HAZARDOUS  BUSINESS 

WHY? 

(1)  Careless  packing,  or  ignorance  of 
grade  requirements. 

(2)  Unreliable  commission  merchants 
and  brokers. 

WHAT'S  THE  REMEDY? 

Join  the  great  national  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Produce  Re- 
porter Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago;  adjusters,  reporters  and 
attorneys  everywhere  —  anywhere 
that  your  shipments  are  likely  to 
be  in  demand. 

It's  impossible  to  give  details  in  this  limited 
space.  Friend  Shepard's  advertising  columns  are 
too  popular,  and  justly  so.  But  write  for  particu- 
lars, now,  before  determining  how  to  move  your 
crop  this  season. 

It  may  add  $1,000.00  to  your  net  profit  this 
year.  Don't  "if"  or  "but" — don't  argue,  but  inves- 
tigate. Ask  for  proof  and  references  of  nearby 
shippers — ask  Mr.  Shepard,  the  publisher;  he 
knows.    That's  all. 

PRODUCE  REPORTER  CO. 

Main  Office  34  South  Clark  Street  CHICAGO 


Supreme  as  the  Himalayas 

I    MADE  BY  EXPERTS  THE  U.  S.  GOVERN- 
MENT HAS  CONSULTED. 

2.  BURNS  NO  FOLIAGE. 

(  ALL  LEAF-EATING 

3.  CONTROLS    -  INSECTS. 

(  CODLING  MOTH. 

ORTHO 

ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

The  only  Neutral  Lead  Arsenate  on  the 
market.  Neutrality,  the  highest  factor 
of  safety,  and  the  latest  invention  of  the 
foremost  codling  moth  experts  in  the 
United  States. 

ASK  FOR  THE  BEST 

MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 

CALIFORNIA  SPRAY  -  CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

SOLD  BY  THE 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


character  and  will.  No  true  disciple  ever  yet  had 
a  fruitless  Christian  life.  To  bring  forth  abun- 
dantly is  the  rule  of  the  spiritual  harvest.  A  noble, 
faithful,  loving  life  brings  forth  better  fruit  each 
year,  and  goes  on  to  its  abundant  and  immortal 
reward.  "They  that  turn  many  to  righteousness" 
shall  shine  "as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." — 
Forward,  a  weekly  illustrated  paper  for  young 
people,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

GRASSELLI  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  PASTE. 
Three  reasons  why  Grasselli  arsenate  of  lead 
is  superior  to  paris  green  as  a  remedy  for  the 
potato  bug.     First — It  sticks  to   tlie  foliage.  On 


account  of  its  adhesive  properties,  it  will  not  be 
washed  off  by  ordinary  rains.  Second — It  is  safer. 
Grasselli  arsenate  of  lead  will  not  burn  or  injure 
potato  foliage,  even  if  used  stronger  than  the  reg- 
ular formula.  Third — It  saves  labor.  One  appli- 
cation of  Grasselli  arsenate  of  lead  will  take  the 
place  of  several  applications  of  paris  green,  thus 
saving  cost  of  labor.  Mix  thoroughly  the  required 
amount  of  the  paste  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Use  five  pounds  of  paste  to  each  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  The  important  point  to  remember  when 
using  arsenate  of  lead  on  potatoes,  is  that  it 
should  be  applied  early  in  the  season.  The  first 
spray  should  be  applied  when  the  vines  are  two  or 
three  inches  high.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  poison 
there  when  the  first  bug  puts  in  its  appearance  and 
control  them  before  they  can  gain  any  headway. 

On  account  of  its  adhesive  qualities,  Grasselli 
arsenate  of  lead  will  be  there  and  do  its  work 
even  though  the  bugs  are  not  hatchea  out  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  after  the  application  of 
the  poison. 

<S>  ^ 

SUMMARY  OF  O.  A.  C.  EXPERIMENTS  ON 
Peach  Blight. — Peach  fruit  spot  causes  a  loss 
to  the  peach  and  apricot  growers  of  Oregon  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  caused  by  all  other  peach 


diseases.  The  two  seasons'  work  has  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  the  disease  can  be  practically 
eliminated  from  an  orchard  by  spraying.  Good 
results  can  be  obtained  by  spraying,  either  with 
bordeaux  mixture  or  with  lime-sulphur  solution. 
The  results  so  far  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  bor- 
deaux. Some  danger  to  foliage  accompanies  sum- 
mer spraying  with  either  bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur, 
therefore  care  should  be  exercised  in  preparing  the 
spray  and  in  not  using  it  too  strong.  The  fall 
application  seems  to  be  more  efficient  than  any 
other  single  one.  It  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  late  fruit  is  gathered.  If  San 
Jose  scale  is  present,  lime-sulphur  (1  to  10  or  12) 
should  be  used;  if  not,  bordeaux  may  be  used  if 
preferred.  This  fall  application  is  beneficial  also 
in  controlling  the  peach  twig  blight.  It  is  possible 
that  one  annual  fall  spraying  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  control  the  twig  blight  and  the  fruit 
spot.  Spraying  just  as  the  buds  are  swelling  in 
the  spring  is  useless  as  a  preventive  of  peach  fruit 
spot.  This  is,  however,  the  most  important  appli- 
cation for  the  control  of  peach  leaf  curl  and 
should  not  be  omitted  if  this  disease  has  been 
prevalent.  Peach  fruit  spot  attacks  the  fruit 
between  May  10  and  June  15.  The  first  sprmg 
spraying,  therefore,  should  be  done  about  May  10; 
the  second  about  June  1.    If  the  disease  has  been 


Hemingway's 

ARSENATE 
OF  LEAD 

A  Perfect  Product 
Properly  Packed 
Honestly  Priced 

Guaranteed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  various 
State  Jigricultural  Jtuthorities 

For  Coast  Prices  and  Supplies 
Address  the  Agents 

KERR,  GIFFORD  &  CO. 

Portland,  Oregon 


DEPENDABLE  BRAND 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

Has  been  used  by  the  leading  fruit  growers  in  the 
Willamette    Valley    and    has    worked    wonders  in 
eradicating  San  Jose  scale,  anthracnose  and  other 
pests  which  have  infested  our  orchards 

Manufactured  by  the 

GIDEON  STOLZ  CO. 

Write  for  our  Spray  Book  and  prices     SALEM,  OREGON 
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The  Season  s  Product  of  Eleven  Peach  Trees 

on  an  irrigated  farm  in  the  Northwest  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  thirty-day  vacation  tour  for  a  family  of  three! 

There's  big  money  in  the  fruit  industry  along  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon.  Fruit 
raisers  are  proving  it  yearly. 


THE  SCENIC 
HIGHWAY 


THROUGH  THE 
LAND  OF  FORTUNE 


For  information  about  fruit  growing  tn  the  Northwest^  write  to 


A.  D.  CHARLTON 

Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon 


or 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

General  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


l^ead  what  Hood  J^iver  says 

Hood  River,  Oregon,  November  27,  1909. 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  Cooper's 
Tree  Spray  Fluids,  VI,  for  killing  San  Jose 
scale  and  found  it  very  effectual. 

G.  R.  Castner,  County  Fruit  Inspector. 

APTERITE 
THE  SOIL  FUMIGANT 

DESTROYS   INSECTS   IN  THE 

GROUND 
REDUCES  LOSSES        SAVES  PROFITS 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE 
Write  for  1910  booklet  (33  pages) 
Testimony  from  fruit  growers 
everywhere 
Agent : 

C.  G.  ROBERTS 

247  Ash  Street       Portland,  Oregon 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

William  Cooper  &  Nephews 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


unusually  prevalent,  or  if  rainy  weather  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  fungus  occurs,  the  second 
application  may  be  made  about  May  20  to  25,  and 
a  third  one  about  June  5  to  10. 

SALT  is  an  essential  to  animal  life.  Animals 
will  migrate  hundreds  of  miles  to  satisfy  their 
cravings  for  it,  and  traders  make  of  it  a  medium 
of  exchange  with  savages  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  "money."  Though  absolutely  in  her 
demands.  Nature  in  her  wisdom,  has  made  the 
required  quantity  so  small  that  no  human  being 
may  want,  not  only  for  the  required  quantity  but 
also  the  highest  quality.  Its  very  cheapness  has 
tended  to  carelessness  of  the  purity  of  this  prime 
essential  of  life.  Salt,  ground,  for  table  or  dairy 
purposes,  as  is  universal  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  we 
do  not  believe  is  within  the  limits  of  the  pure  food 
law,  we  are  convinced  that  it  should  not  be. 
Chemically  pure  salt  is  obtained  by  recrystaliza- 
tion — and  this  method  C.  E.  Whitney  &  Company, 
of  San  Francisco,  alone  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  here- 
tofore have  used  partially,  and  henceforth  will  use 
exclusively.  ^    <«>  ^ 

INSTRUCTIONS  for  picking  and  packing  ber- 
ries issued  by  the  Ashland,  Oregon,  Fruit  and 
Produce  Association:  Strawberries  are  graded  "A" 
and  "B."  "A"  grade  berries  must  be  nice  in 
appearance,  firm  and  clean;  smallest  berry  for  "A" 
grade  should  be  of  such  size  that  four  berries  will 
form  one  row  along  side  of  cup;  face  the  "A" 
grade  with  medium  size  berries;  do  not  put  the 
extra  large  berries  on  top.  "B"  grade,  firm  and 
clean,  no  culls,  and  need  not  be  faced.  Stems  on 
all  strawberries  should  be  about  half  an  inch  long. 


Pick  in  mornings  only,  and  keep  dry  and  cool;  do 
not  let  crates  or  picking  crates  set  in  sun.  Deliver 
to  warehouse  before  10:30  a.  m.  Use  wagon  with 
springs,  and  cover  fruit.  Make  rule  for  pickers 
that  berries  must  not  be  carried  in  hand,  but  must 
be  transferred  to  cup  at  once  after  picking.  Berries 
should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible.  Fill  cups 
about  half  an  inch  above  rim;  fill  corners;  pack 
firmly,  but  do  not  press.  In  picking  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  logans  remove  all  stems  and  pick 
as  soon  as  berries  come  ofif  readily.  Be  careful  to 
put  no  overripe  or  crushed  fruit  in  cups,  as  it  will 
cause  entire  cup  to  mold.  Use  no  small  or  dried 
berries.  Especial  care  is  required  to  fill  corners; 
if  not  done,  shipping  causes  berries  to  sink  in  cup. 
Currants  and  gooseberries  are  shipped  in  crates 
and  cups,  same  as  strawberries.  Get  instructions 
from  manager  as  to  time  and  conditions  of  pick- 
ing. Mark  grower's  name  in  upper  left  hand 
corner  of  crate.  Attention  to  details  gives  satis- 
faction to  customers  and  keeps  up  the  price. 

^    <?>  ^ 

MR.  J.  W.  HAMILTON,  of  St.  Paul,  writes 
that  he  had  picked  on  his  ranch  at  White 
Salmon,  on  May  27,  a  24-box  crate  of  Clark's 
Seedling  strawberries.  They  reached  St.  Paul 
June  1,  were  delivered  at  noon,  and  left  out  in 
the  sun  on  the  back  porch  until  after  six  o'clock. 
They  were  picked  over  the  same  night,  only  one 
boxful  out  of  the  twenty-four  having  gone  to 
pieces.  On  June  8  they  were  still  using  some 
of  these  berries,  or  thirteen  days  from  the  time 
they  were  picked.  Some  of  the  berries  would 
easily  have  lasted  four  or  five  days  longer  if 
they  were  self-denying  enough  to  encourage  them 
that  way. 


"I  HAVE  SO  LITTLE  FUNGUS 

That  I  cannot  afford  to  mark  my  fruit  with  bordeaux,"  says  Mr.  George  T.  Powell,  of  Ghent, 
New  York,  a  grower  of  fancy  apples.     "I  have  less  scale  and  finer  foliage  than  ever  before." 
Reason:    Five  years'  consecutive  use  of 

"SCALECIDE" 

Cheaper,  more  effective,  and  easier  to  apply  than  lime-sulphur 
Send  for  booklet,  "Orchard  Insurance" 
■r}-DT/-^T7Q  .    In  barrels  and  half-barrels,  50c  per  gallon;  10-gallon 
■T^-tN-l-^-'-'^'^  •    cans,  $6.00;  5-gallon  cans,  $3.25;  1-gallon  cans,  $1.00 
If  you  want  cheap  oils,  our  "CARBOLEINE"  at  30c  per  gallon  is  the  equal  of  anytldng  else 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  50  Church  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Medford  Spray  Co.  Oregon  Spray  Co. 

MEDFORD  PORTLAND 

Hood  River  Spray  Mfg.  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER 

These  Factories  Make  and  Distribute  the  Famous 

NIAGARA 

Lime  ■  Sulphur  Spray 

The  leading  fruit  growers  and  fruit  growers'  asso- 
ciations of  the  Northwest  use  Niagara  exclusively 

There  is  a  I^eason  Why 

Niagara  is  made  under  special  process  originated 
by  ourselves.  The  only  known  process  by  which 
is  made  a  permanent,  clear  and  reliable  solution 
of  lime  and  sulphur  of  sufficient  strength  to 
meet  all  requirements 


Write  for  Further  Information 


Wherever  Fruit  Excels  NIAGARA  SPRAY  is  Used 
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BETTS  FLUME  CEMENT 


STOPS  WASTE  OF  WATER 

PREVENTS  EXPANSION  AND 
CONTRACTION 

PRESERVES  THE  WOOD 


Manufactured  by 

The 

C.  G.  Betts  Company 

Spokane,  Washington 


AMERICAN  APPLE  GROWERS'  CONGRESS  PROGRAM 


St.   Loviis,  Missouri, 

The  Apple  Interest — In  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
Governor  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  Jefferson  City,  Mis- 
souri; in  the  Exertme  West,  James  M.  Irvine, 
editor  The  Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri;  in 
the  Alleghanies,  Honorable  George  H.  Powell, 
New  York;  in  Canada,  Honorable  Alec  McNeil, 
Ottowa,  Canada. 

Pre-Cooling — Honorable  L.  A.  Roy,  Rector 
Building,  Chicago. 

Grades  and  Packages — Honorable  W.  L.  Wag- 
ner, Chicago;  Plonorable  L.  A.  Goodman,  presi- 
dent American  Pomological  Society,  Kansas  City. 

Cross  Fertilization  as  Affecting  the  Yield — Dr. 
J.  C.  Whitten,  professor  of  Horticulture,  Mis- 
souri State  University,  Columbia,  Missouri;  Dr. 
S.  A.  Beach,  professor  of  Horticulture,  Iowa  Agri- 
culture College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Best  Means  for  Securing  Reliable  Statistics  for 
the  Apple  Grower — Professor  Wm.  A.  Taylor. 

San  Jose  Scale — Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  ento- 
mologist in  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois;  Protessor  C.  E.  Bassett,  secretary  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Horticultural  Societies,  Fenn- 
ville,  Michigan. 


August  10-11,  1910. 

Intensive  vs.  Extensive  Orcharding — Professor 
Wendell  Paddock,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Department  of 
Horticulture;  Honorable  J.  Linn  Torrey,  orchard- 
ist,  Fruitville,  Missouri;  Professor  W.  N.  Hutt, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  horticulturist. 

Organization  and  Co-operation — Honorable  P. 
A.  Rogers,  orchardist  and  manager  Ozark  Fruit 
Growers  Association,  Gravitte,  Arkansas;  Hon- 
orable J.  F.  Moore,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado; 
E.  H.  Shepard,  editor  of  "Better  Fruit,"  Hood 
River,  Oregon;  J.  B.  Graves,  manager  Fruit  Ship- 
pers Association,  Neosho,  Missouri. 

Spraying,  Lime  and  Sulphur — Professor  J.  P. 
Stewart,  horticulturist  at  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, State  College,  Pennsylvania;  Professor  W. 
M.  Scott,  expert  pomologist.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia. 

Spraying,  Best  Spray  for  Scab  and  Codling 
Moth — Professor  W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist,  Ohio 
E.xperiment  Station,  Wooster,  Ohio;  Professor 
John  Craig,  secretary  American  Pomological 
Society,  Ithaca,  New  York;  Honorable  H.  M. 
Dunlap,  orchardist  and  ex-president  American 
Apple  Growers  Congress,  Savoy,  Illinois. 


The  Weather  Bureau,  as  an  Aid  in  Preventing 
Loss  of  Fruit  by  Frost — Orchard  Heating — Dr.  J. 
C.  Blair,  professor  of  Horticulture,  Illinois  State 
University,  Urbana,  Illinois;  Dr.  W.  L.  Howard, 
professor  of  Horticulture,  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity, Columbia,  Missovn"i;  C.  C.  Wunt,  orchard- 
ist, Burlington,  Iowa;  A.  L.  Hamilton,  orchardist. 
Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

<^    <S>  <S> 

HOW  TO  PREVENT  PEACHES  FROM  ROT- 
ting. — At  last  we  have  a  remedy  for  prevent- 
ing the  peach  rot  which  so  often  sweeps  away  the 
crop  just  as  it  is  ripening.  This  is  a  solution 
known  as  self-boiled  lime-sulphur.  Heretofore 
nothing  could  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  rot  because  the  usual  spraying  materials 
caused  too  much  injury  to  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
An  insect,  known  as  curculio,  helps  to  soread  the 
rot  by  gouging  holes  in  the  peaches.  Sometimes 
this  bug  punches  holes  in  the  fruit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  eggs,  but  more  often  it 
seems  to  do  so  out  of  pure  deviltry.  The  rot  gen- 
erally starts  from  these  wounds.  Paris  green 
would  poison  the  curculio,  but  it  injures  the  fol- 
iage of  the  tree.  Likewise  bordeaux  mixture 
would  control  the  rot,  but  it  is  even  more  disas- 
trous to  the  leaves  than  paris  green.  As  a  sub- 
stitute  for  paris  green  a  poison   known   as  'ead 


BIG  PROFITS 


IN 


CIDER 


Write  for  Catalogue 
which  fully  describes 
and  illustrates 

THE  ORIGINAL  MOUNT  GILEAD 

HYDRAULIC 

Cider  and  Wine  Presses 

Capacity,  10  to  400  barrels  per  day 
Made  in  all  sizes,  hand  or  power 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Write  for  any  information  desired.    We  can  show 
you  how  $1,500.00  clean  profit  can  be  made. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Cider  Presses  in  the  World 
60  Lincoln  Avenue  MOUNT  GILEAD,  OHIO 

Western  Sales  Agents: 
The  Western  Supply  Company,  Portland,  Oregon 


FRUIT  BOXES  NAILED  WITH 

Pearson's  Cement  Coated 
Wire  Nails 

ARE  BOUND  TOGETHER 
IN  A  GRIP  OF 
STEEL  AND  CEMENT 

COST  LESS 
THAN 
COMMON  NAILS 

Order  Pearson 
Nails  now  and 
always.  Ship- 
ments arrive  in 
good  order.  No 
broken  boxes. 
No  pilf  e  ring. 
Easier  to  drive. 
Harder  to  pull. 
Hold  better. 
Don't  split 
boxes. 

FOR  SALE 

BY  ALL 
DEALERS 

C.  PEARSON  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

Boston,  Massachusetts 
A.  C.  RULOFSON  CO. 

PaciHc  Coast  Sales  Agents 

Monadnock  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  California 
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Bruners  Patent  Picking  Bucket 

Does  not  bruise  fruit.    Two  buckets  fill  an  apple  box.  Saves 
its  cost  in  one  day's  picking.    Place  your  orders  now. 
$1.50  each,  $8.00  for  6 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

FRANZ  HARDWARE  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


HAVE  YOUR  WELLS  DRILLED 

THE  OLD  FASHIONED  OPEN  WELL  is  a 
breeding  place  for  typhoid  and  other  disease  germs, 
whereas  the  drilled  well  gives  a  never-failing  sup- 
ply of  pure,  sparkling  water.    Write  today  for  prices. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Well  Drilling  Co. 

19(11  Berkeley  Street  Portland,  Oregon 


The  Troutman 

Orchard  Heaters 

ARE  THE  WORLD'S 
"STANDARD-  OF  EFFICIENCY 
AND  ECONOMY 

We  manufacture 
heaters  of  all  sizes 
and  for  all  condi- 
tions. 

We  want  400 
agents  --good,  reli- 
able and  responsi- 
ble. References  of 
proof  of  ability  re- 
quired. 

Send  for  our 
Yearbook  for  1910- 
1011. 

Now  is  the  time 
to  prepare  to  fight 
Jack  Frost  next 
spring. 

ALL  INFORMATION  SENT  FREE 

THE  ROUND  CREST 
ORCHARD  HEATER  CO. 
Canon  City,  Cnlorado 


arsenate  is  used,  and  it  has  lately  been  found  by 
the  United  btates  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
it  can  be  combined  with  the  newly  discovered 
self-boiled  lime-sulphur  solution  and  both  sprayed 
on  the  trees  at  the  same  time,  thus  controlling 
both  the  insect  and  the  disease.  Self-boiled  lime- 
sulphur  is  prepared  as  follows  for  100  gallons: 
Place  sixteen  pounds  of  fresli  lime  in  a  barrel 
and  almost  cover  with  water.  Weigh  out  sixteen 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  run  through  a  sieve  to 
break  up  the  lumps.  As  the  lime  oegins  to  slake 
add  the  sulphur,  stirring  it  in.  Continue  stirring 
and  add  more  water  as  needed,  to  form  a  thick 
paste  at  first  and  then  gradvially  a  thin  paste.  The 
lime  will  supply  enough  heat  to  boil  the  mixture 
several  minutes.  As  soon  as  the  lime  is  well 
slaked,  enough  cold  water  must  be  added  to  cool 
down  the  whole  mixture  or  it  will  be  ruined.  Use 
enough  water  to  bring  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
mass  up  to  100  gallons.  Use  four  pounds  of 
arsenate  of  lead  to  100  gallons  of  water,  if  used 
alone,  or  to  100  gallons  of  the  lime-sulphur,  if 
both  are  to  be  used  at  the  same  time.  Spray  as 
follows:  First,  with  the  lead  arsenate  alone  (four 
pounds  to  100  of  water),  when  the  shucks  are 
shedding.  The  second  spraying  should  come 
from  two  or  three  weeks  later,  or  about  one 
month  after  the  petals  drop,  using  the  lime-sul- 
phur and  poison  combined.  The  last  application 
should  be  about  one  month  before  the  fruit  ripens, 
using  the  self-boiled  lime-sulphur  alone.  The  cost 
of  materials,  labor  and  everything  for  three  spray- 
ings as  advised  above,  \v\U  amount  to  less  than 
five  cents  per  tree.  .\  pamphlet  treating  the  above 
subject  in  full  is  being  published  and  will  be  sent 
free  upon  application  to  W.  L.  Howard,  secretary 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Columbia,  Missouri. 

^  <J> 

WHAT  YOU  EAT  IN  APPLES.— Do  you 
know  what  you  are  eating  when  you  eat  an 
apple?  No,  not  the  sorts  and  varieties  of  worms, 
for  there  will  be  no  worms  if  you  have  bought 
your  fruit  from  an  orchardist  who  sprays  his 
trees,  but  the  food  qualities,  the  tissue  builders, 
the  brain  makers?  You  are  eating  mallic  acid, 
the  property  that  makes  buttermilk  so  healthful. 
You  are  eating  gallic  acid,  one  oi  the  most  neces- 
sary elements  in  human  economy.  You  are  eat- 
ing sugar  in  its  most  assimilable  form,  combined 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  caught  and  impris- 
oned from  the  sunshine.  You  are  eating  albumen 
in  its  most  available  state.  You  are  eating  a  gum 
allied  to  the  "fragrant  medicinal  gums  of  Araby." 
And  you  are  eating  phosphorus  in  the  only  form 
in  which  it  is  available  as  the  source  of  all  brain 
and  nerve  energy.  In  addition  to  all  these  you 
are  drinking  the  purest  water  and  eating  the  most 
healthful  and  desirable  fibre  for  the  required 
"roughness"  in  food  elements.  The  acids  of  the 
apple    diminisli    the   acidity   of   the   stomach  and 


Land  Piaster,  the  Great  Soil  Stimulator 

Strengthens  and  invigorates  all  soils.    You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it 
OREGON  LIME  &  PLASTER  COMPANY 

Mill:  Lime,  Baker  County,  Oregon.      Office:  Worcester  Bldg.,  Portland,  Oregon 


1 RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

,pru:misg  shear 


Dept; 
w 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  «lyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


prevent  and  cure  dyspepsia.  They  drive  out  the 
noxious  matters  that  cause  skin  eruptions  and  thus 
are  nature's  most  glorious  complexion  makers. 
They  neutralize  in  the  blood  the  deleterious  ele- 
ments that  poison  the  brain  and  make  it  sluggish. 
The  contained  phosphorus  is  not  only  greater  than 
in  any  other  form  of  food,  but  it  is  presented  in  a 
shape  for  immediate  use  by  the  bram  and  nerves, 
where  it  may  flash  into  great  thoughts  and  great 
deeds.  The  ancients  assigned  the  anple  as  the 
food  for  the  gods,  and  its  juices  the  ambrosial 
nectar  to  which  they  resorted  to  renew  their 
youth.  Men  are  the  gods  today,  and  the  apple 
is  their  royal  food,  the  magic  renewer  of  youth. 
Eat  a  rich,  ripe  apple  every  day  and  you  have 
disarmed  all  diseases  of  half  their  terror — National 
Horticulturist.  ^     „  ^ 

<S>    <?>  <S> 

DENVER  SHOW  TO  CHANGE  NAME.— It  is 
announced  that  the  trustees  of  the  Denver 
show  are  considering  calling  their  apple  exposition 
something  like  the  Intermountain  Apple  Show,  the 
Middle  West  Apple  Show,  or  some  other  name. 
The  Denver  show  this  year  will  be  held  the  first 
week  in  December. — Spokane  Chronicle. 


Stranahan 
&  Clark 


DEALERS  IN 


Commercial  Fertilizers 

Land  Plaster,  Lime 
Plaster  Paris,  Cement 
Building  Plasters 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


\>BEE 
SUPPLIES 


Are  standard — the  best  to  be 
had   for  money-making 
purposes.    We  are 
Ag'euts  for  Ziewis  Bee  Ware. 

Send  for  Catalogf. 
Most    authoritative    Bee  Book 
issued,  8-t  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 


ThcChas.H.LillyCo.  Seattle. 


C.  M.  SHAW 


ROY  F.  DEAN 


Dean  ^  Shaw 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Fixtures 
Scientific  Electrical  Construction 
Home  Phone  3       Hood  River,  Oregon 
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WILL  SEND  DISPLAYS  AT  APPLE  SHOW  TO  CHICAGO 


OFFICIAL  announcement  is  made  by  E.  F. 
Cartier  Van  Dissel,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  National  Apple  Show, 
Inc.,  that  the  prize-winning  fruit  of  the  third 
annual  exposition  at  Spokane,  Washington,  next 
November,  and  district  and  general  displays  from 
Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  will  be 
sent  to  Chicago  for  exploitation  purposes  in  First 
Regiment  Armory  during  the  week  of  the  Inter- 
iiitional  Livestock  Exhibition.  The  Chicago  plan 
involves  an  expenditure  of  $35,000,  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  the  Spokane  show,  which  is  estimated 


VEHICLES 

AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 

THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

GILBERT- VAUGHAN 
IMPLEMENT  CO. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


at  $42,000.  Officials  of  transcontinental  railroads 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  Northwestern 
states  have  guaranteed  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fund  for  the  first  named  exhibition  and  the  various 
fruit  districts  in  the  fot>r  states  are  depended  upon 
for  $10,000  by  taking  space  to  display  their  prod- 
ucts at  Chicago.  No  charge  will  be  made  for 
entries  or  exhibition  space  at  the  Spokane  show, 
which  is  open  to  the  world.  The  general 
exhibits  will  be  transported  from  Spokane  to 
Chicago  free  of  expense  to  the  growers,  and,  in 
addition,  the  management  of  the  National  Apple 


RESOURCES    AND  OPPORTU- 
NITIES 

There  is  more  doing  in  the  West  today  in 
tlie  way  of  progress  and  development  than  in 
any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  If 
you  are  interested  and  want  further  informa- 
tion about  opportunities  and  resources  of  a 
vast  new  empire,  use  the  coupon. 
The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Find  enclosed  25  cents,  for  which  please 
send  me  three  recent  numbers  containing 
articles  about  resources  and  opportvmities  in 
the  West. 

Name  

BF  Address  


Show  will  move  at  least  six  prize-winning  car- 
loads, also  the  winners  in  the  ten-box,  five-box, 
single  box  and  special  display  contests,  thus 
making  an  exhibition  of  apples  that  will  attract 
wide  attention  to  the  fruit  districts  in  the  North- 
west, as  well  as  exploit  their  prodvicts.  Each  dis- 
trict will  have  one  or  more  representatives  in 
charge  to  distribute  literature  and  give  out  infor- 
mation. Space  for  district  exhibits  at  Chicago  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Commercial  Club  and  Apple 
Growers  Union,  Hood  River,  Oregon;  Commercial 
Club,  Wenatchee,  Washington;  North  Central 
Washington  Development  League,  Commercial 
Club  and  Fruit  Growers  Union,  Walla  Walla; 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ellensburg,  Washington; 
Latah  County  Fruit  Growers  Union,  Idaho;  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Missoula,  Montana;  Commercial 
Clubs  of  Stevens  County,  Washington;  Commer- 
cial Club,  Medford,  Oregon;  Commercial  Club 
and  Fruit  Growers  Union,  North  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington; Commercial  Club,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Sun- 
nyside,  Zillah  and  Spokane  Valley  Fruit  Growers 
Associations  and  the  Sutherlin  Development 
League,  Oregon.  The  trustees  of  the  show  have 
decided  to  eliminate  orchard  land  companies  from 
making  the  Chicago  show  a  vehicle  for  private 
advertising.  This  has  met  with  general  approval, 
and  the  land  companies  are  assisting  the  various 
commercial  organizations  and  fruit  growers  asso- 
ciations by  contributing  to  the  expense  funds,  as 
they  realize  that  the  movement  will  encourage 
emigration  and  investments,  and  thus  is  bound  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  every  line  of  trade.  Repre- 
sentative committees  have  been  appointed  in  sev- 
eral districts  to  secure  pledges  of  the  fruit 
required  to  make  the  exhibits,  also  to  handle 
financial  matters  and  see  that  the  fruit  is  prop- 
erly assembled  and  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
best  possible  condition  in  Spokane  and  Chicago. 
Commercial  clubs  have  been  active  in  co-operating 
with  the  fruit  growers  associations.  Generally, 
tlie  rental  charge  for  the  district  displays  at  Chi- 
cago has  been  taken  up  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, the  growers  pledging  sufficient  fruit  for 
the  exhibits.  Ren  H.  Rice,  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  show,  is  arranging  for  a  tour  of  Montana 
and  Southern  Idaho  to  interest  fruit  growers 
there  in  the  Chicago  show.  He  has  already  vis- 
ited many  of  the  principal  apple  districts  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon  and  Idaho,  where,  he  says  the 
prospects  were  never  better  for  enormous  yields 
of  fruit.  Thousands  of  acres  of  new  orchards 
will  come  into  bearing  this  season,  and,  judging 
from  the  bloom-laden  branches  the  young  trees 
will  give  satisfactory  results.  When  the  plan  of 
moving  the  prize-winning  exhibits  to  Chicago  was 
first  suggested,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  its 
feasibility,  but  the  keen  interest,  the  hearty  co-ope- 
ration and  financial  support  accorded  by  the  vari- 
ous districts  quickly  determined  the  matter.  Suffi- 
cient pledges  have  been  received  to  justify  the 
trustees  announcing  that  the  Chicago  Exposition 
will  be  imdertaken  following  the  Spokane  show, 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  prac- 
tically every  Northwest  district  will  be  represented. 


STORAG 

Ship  yonr  Furniture  to 

iE 

us 

to  be  stored 

until  you  are  located 

Transfer  &  Livery 

Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CENTURY 

SPRAY  PUMPS 

Hose,  Nozzles,  First- 
class  Plumbing  Supplies 

C.  F.  SUMNER 

Successor  to  Norton  &  Smith 
HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


COLUMBIA  RAMS 

Make  Arid  Land  Valuable 

Cost  about  1 1  5.00  per  acre  of  land 
irrigated 


COLUMBIA  RAM  CO. 


Tenth  and  Johnson  Streets 


Portland,  Oregon 


L 


The  importance  of  thoroughly  cooling  and 
aerating  fresh  milk  and  cream  is  so  well  known 
among  up-to-date  dairymen  that  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  mention  the  matter  here.  If  you 
have  any  doubts  about  same,  write  for  information 
and  descriptive  matter  of  our  coolers.  Prices  vary 
from  $2.25  up.  depending  on  size  and  quality. 

Please  remember  that  we  make  a  specialty  of 
machinery  and  supplies  for  the  dairy,  creamery  and 
cheese  factory.  If  not  convenient  to  call  on  us, 
write  a  postal  card  today  for  circular  matter  and 
catalogues  of  anything  in  our  line  in  which  you  are 
interested. 

MONROE  &  CRISELL 

145  FRONT  STREET     PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Efficient      Durable  Simple 


NOTHING 
TO  WATCH 
BUT  THE 
SPRAY 


O 


UR  1 910  model  Triplex  will  suit  you;  will  suit  you  in  efficiency,  in  simplicity, 
in  pressure,  in  capacity  and  in  general  makeup.  Our  TRIPLEX  PUMP  gives 
you  an  even  continuous  pressure,  be  it  high  or  low,  as  desired.  Our  Rotary  Agitator 
gives  thorough  agitation  and  our  Ideal  Engine  sufficient  power. 


On  all  Hardie  Power  Sprayers  we  use  Our 


IDEAL  ENGINE 


"Y^y/'E  use  this  engine  as  it  is  compactly 
built,  has  no  extra  water  or  gasoline 
tank  and  is  built  for  hard  continuous  serv- 
ice. The  cooling  system  is  the  most 
practical ,  of  any. 

No  Tank    No  Fan    No  Freezing 


Our  complete  catalogue  giving  prices  of  twenty  different  styles  of  hand  and  power 
sprayers,  engines,  nozzles,  etc.,  is  yours  for  the  asking 

The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 


Hudson,  Michigan 


22  Front  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 
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€xtntmn  J^ates; 
to  ti)e  Cast 

DURING  1910 
FROM  ALL  POINTS  ON 

The  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company 


To  Chicago  . 
To  Council  Bluffs 
To  Omaha  . 
To  Kansas  City  . 
To  St.  Joseph 
To  St.  Paul 
To  St.  Paul  via  Council  Bluffs 
To  Minneapolis  direct 
To  Minneapolis  via  Council  Bluffs 
To  Duluth  direct 
To  Duluth  via  Council  Bluffs  . 
To  St.  Louis  .... 


$72.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
63.90 
60.00 
63.90 

.  66.90 
67.50 
67.50 


Tickets  will  be  on  sale  May  2  and  9,  June  2,  17 
and  24,  July  5  and  22,  August  3,  September  8. 

Ten  days  provided  for  the  going  trip.  Stop- 
overs within  limits  in  either  direction.  Final  return 
limit  three  months  from  date  of  sale,  but  not  later 
than  October  31.  One  way  through  California, 
$15.00  additional. 

Inquire  of  any  O.  R.  &  N.  Agent  for  more 
complete  information,  or 

WM.  McMURRAY 


General  Passenger  Agent 


Portland,  Oregon 


THE  AUSTIN  FARM  TILE 

DITCHER 


1.  Ecjuipped  with  multipedal  traction,  which 
enables  it  to  travel  over  boggy  or  v/et  ground 
without  miring. 

2.  Has  self-cleaning  buckets  and  a  self-cleaning 
soil  conveyor,  so  that  sticky  soil  cannot  cling  to 
the  bucket  and  load  down  the  machine. 

3.  Will  dig  trenches  from  12  to  20  inches  wide, 
to  a  depth  of  6  feet,  at  rate  of  from  4  to  7  lineal 
feet  per  minute,  according  to  depth  and  soil  con- 
ditions. Will  travel  from  job  to  job  by  its  own 
power  at  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour. 

4.  Only  one  man  required  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine ;  uses  three  gallons  of  gasoline  per  hour. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  NO.  325 

AGENTS   WANTED  IN   UNOCCUPIED  TERRITORY 

F.  C.  Austin  Drainage  Excavator  Company 

RAILWAY  EXCHANGE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


ai 


An  irrigation  farmer  in 
Colorado  says  : 

"This  spring  my  laterals 
were  full  of  thistles  and 
trash,  so  we  could  not  run 
the  plow,  as  they  would 
gather  under  the  beam  and 
put  the  plow  out.  As  I  was 
passing  one  of  these  ditches 
with  the  20th  Century 
Grader,  thought  we  would 
try,  but  did  not  think  we 
could  do  anything  with  it 
until  we  had  taken  the 
trash  out.  Well,  once  up 
and  once  back,  and  I  had 


the  prettiest  ditch  you  ever  saw.  Took  out  the  trash  and  everything 
and  left  the  ditch  clean." — A.  J.  Nordloh. 


IRRIGATION 
MACHINE 


We'll  challenge  you  to  find  a  machine  to 
equal  it  for  irrigation  farmers — useful  in  a  dozen  ways  the  year 
around.  Use  it  to  grub  brush  first;  next,  level  land'  then 
ditch  and  make  laterals;  then  throw  dikes,  grade  roads — 
move  dirt  anjavhere,  any  way.  One  man,  four  horses 
easily  handle  it. 

It's  almost  unbreakable  be- 
cause made  of  steel.  Weighs 
but  600  pounds.  Six-foot  mold 
board,  ilanged  wheels.  Trans- 
port it  anywhere.  No 
wonder  irrigation  farm- 
ers are  enthusiastic  over 
it.  It's  a  great  time  and 
money  saver — not  for  a 
few  days,  but  for  twelve 
months.    Send  for  free 
catalogue  and  a  fistful 
iif  testimonials. 
The  Baker  Manufacturing  Company,  742  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 


^ofli  Century  Irrigation  Machine 
tilted  for  lateral  cutting  or  cleaning 
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PORTLAND'S  ENORMOUS  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 

BY  F.  I.  GOLLEHUR  OF  CHAPMAN  ADVERTISING  CO.,  PORTLAND 


tC\T7ALL  STRICKT  lias  picked  Portland, 
^'V/  Oregon,  to  be  a  hiji  cil\'.  Tom,  and  is 
backing  up  its  opinion  with  millions!" 
emphatically  declared  Theodore  I!.  \\  iIchn,  head  of 
the  great  flour  mills  tliere,  to  "Tom"  Richardson, 
Portland's  oflicial  "booster,"  some  time  ago. 

.Shortly  afterward  full  pages  in  leading  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  were  head-lining  his 
very  words  in  an  advertising  cam|)aign  resounding 
the  whole  length  of  the  country. 

Richardson  had  been  so  imjjressed  with  the 
words  that  he  called  up  the  Cliapman  Advertising 
Company,  which  was  employed  by  Portland. 

"It's  a  stemvvinder  and  a  crackerjack,"  said 
Chapman,  when  he  lieard  the  phrase.  "It's  the 
best  ever.  It  will  make  everybody  sit  up  and  take 
notice.    Let  me  write  it  down." 

The  next  thing  was  to  get  up  the  ad  and  get  the 
money.  Chapman  got  busy  with  his  art  statT. 
"Give  me  a  picture  of  a  man  who  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  money  power,"  said  he.  "Spread  a 
map  in  front  of  him,  showing  the  contour  of  the 
Columbia  X'alley  with  its  one  outlet,  and  have  him 
jabbing  his  index  finger  at  Portland." 

Seven  sketches  were  made  before  the  conception 
was  fulfilled  on  paper — one  which  had  all  the  news 
attractiveness  of  a  Sunday  feature. 

With  the  sketch  under  his  arm,  Richardson 
started  out  to  raise  tlie  money  .  The  agency  had 
prepared  a  list  of  twenty-five  Sunday  papers,  being 
the  ones  which  had  produced  the  best  returns  for 
small-space  advertising  placed  for  Pacific  North- 
west communities,  development  leagues  and  land 
companies  during  years  of  exnerience.  The  total 
footed  up  $10,000.  It  was  hardly  expected  to  get 
a  third  of  that  sum.  But  with  the  advertisement 
displayed,  Richardson  got  $4,000. 

It  was  necessary  to  trim  the  original  list  of 
twenty-five  papers.  The  eight  papers  which  sur- 
vived the  trimming  did  so  entirely  on  the  showing 
of  actual  returns — genuine  records  of  results — tab- 
ulations of  inquiries  received  during  six  years 
from  hundreds  of  small  advertisements  wdiich  had 
appeared  principally  in  the  classified  columns 
under  the  headings  of  "Farm  Lands"  and  "Busi- 
ness Opportunities."     In  some  cities,  where  more 


Which  Wagon  \ 
Would  You  Choose 

This  letter  from  Guy  L.  Shaw,  of  Beards 
town.  111.,  explains  these  two  photographs: 

"Enclosed  find  photopraph  of  a  Davenport  Steel 
Wagon  and  an  ordinary  wooden  waj^on— exactly 
how  they  looked  al  ter  dointjr  the  same  work,  over 
the  same  roads,  with  the  same  loads." 

Mud  does  not  stick  to  Davenport  wheels — but  that's 
only  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  choooe 

The  Davenport 
Roller -Bearing  Steel  Wagon 

Roller  bearings  mean  30%  to  50%  lighter  draft. 
Guaranteed  to  carry  5,000  pounds.  Gears  solid  steel, 
trussed  like  a  brid^ce.  yteel  wheels,  strong  spokes, 
forged  into  hubs  and  hot-riveted  to  tires.  Nothing 
to  shrink,  rot  or  work  loose.  Oil  without  removing 
wheels.  One  Davenport  lasts  a  lifetime.  Don't  buy 
any  wagon  till  you  write  us.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  Free 

Davenport  Wagon  Co.,  It^^^" 
Davenport.  la.  ji'^ 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  WATER 

Millions  of  acres  of  raw  land  are  being 
reclaimed  in  the  West  by  irrigation.  Water 
makes  this  desert  waste  the  most  fruitful 
land  in  the  world.  No  magician  has  wrought 
such  wonders  with  magic  wand.  Interested.'' 
Send  the  coupon. 

The  Pacific  Monthly  Company, 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Enclosed  find  25  cents,   for  which  please 
send  me  three  recent  numbers  telling  about 
the  Miracle  of  Water. 


Name  

BF  Address- 


than  one  paper  had  made  a  good  showing,  as  in 
.St.  Louis,  where  the  Sunday  Globe-Democrat, 
I'ost-Dispatch  and  Republic  ran  neck  and  neck, 
the  choice  was  by  the  narrowest  kind  of  margin. 
In  Chicago,  both  the  Tribune  and  the  Record- 
Herald  had  "made  good,'  and  both  were  used. 
In  the  Twin  Cities,  the  pulling  power  of  the  Sun- 
day Tribune,  Journal  and  Pioneer- Press  for  years 
had  been  nearly  on  a  par,  but  the  Tribune  had  the 
very  sliglit  advantage  that  determined  the  choice. 
The  eight  papers  used  were  tlie  New  York  World, 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  Chicago  Tribune,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Omaha  Bee,  Kansas  City  Star, 
Indianapolis  Star,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

In  preparing  the  reading  matter,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, his  correspondence  manager,  W.  L.  Crissey, 
and  his  publicitv  manager,  Clarke  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Chapman,  collaborated.  Chapman  used  the 
blue  pencil,  gleefully  butchering  copy  not  his  own. 
The  finished  advertisement  did  everything  that 
was  expected  of  it,  and  besides  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  inquiries. 

Inquiries  were  not  the  purpose  of  the  advertise- 
ment. What  was  wanted  was  publicity.  The 
inquiries  poured  in,  however,  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  came  from  small  copy.  In  other  words, 
the  page  ad  pulled  as  many  inquiries  in  one  inser- 
tion in  eight  papers  as  normally  were  received  in 
one  week  from  31-line  copy  running  steadily  in 
thirty  papers  where  the  Portland  Commeixial  Club 
advertises  regularly,  using  its  little  oval  display, 
which  while  running,  brings  from  200  to  5l5o 
inquiries  a  week.  Repeated  experience  in  commu- 
nity advertising  has  demonstrated  that  for  bring- 
ing inquiries  small  copy  is  as  good  as  large,  while 
being  much  less  costly  and  really  more  dependable. 

From  small  copy,  the  average  cost  of  inquiries 
for  over  1.30  communities,  leagues  and  land  com- 
panies whose  advertising  has  been  placed  by  the 
Chapman  agency  has  been  21  cents.  For  some 
individual  customers   it   has   averaged   as   low  as 


7  cents.  From  some  papers,  chiefly  farm  journals, 
it  has  averaged  as  low  as  2  cents. 

The  new  campaign,  for  which  funds  are  now 
being  solicited,  is  planned  to  include  magazines 
and  farm  journals  as  well  as  the  leading  Sunday 
papers.  The  periodicals  have  vindicated  themselves 
over  and  over  again  as  inquiry  producers.  That 


HARVEY  BOLSTER  SPRINGS 

^Soon  save  their  cost.  Make  every  wa^on  a  spring 
|tTngon,  theretore  fruit,  vetretables,  egsrs.  etc., 
I  brine  more  mooey.  Ask  for  special  proposition 
g UarTcj  Spring  Co.,  ^gi.llthSt.,  Eaclne,  Wl* 


FREE  TRIAL  TO  YOU 


D.  McDonald 

Hood  River,  Oregon 

Headquarters  for 
FARMING  AND  ORCHARD 

TOOLS 

Disc  Harrow  Extension  for 
Orchard  Cultivation  a  Specialty 

When  you  want  any  kind  of  Orchard 
Tools  come  to  me  and  get  the  Best 


EMPIRE  LINE  OF  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

The  F'rost  King  Gasoline  Engine. 
One  to  fifty  horsepower.  Four  cycle, 
make-and-break  type,  and  you  can 
use  gasoline  or  distillate. 

This  engine  is  hopper-cooled,  and 
the  manufacturers  were  the  origina- 
tors of  this  system. 

Every  engine  is  guaranteed  to  develop  more 
than  its  rated  horsepower. 

A   full   line   of   Stationary,   Portable,  Semi- 
Portable  and  Sawing  Outfits. 

Write  us  for  full  information  and  ftrices. 

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Ltd. 

97  North  Sixth  St.,  Portland,  Oregon 


LESS  WORK 

Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Will  cut  28  by  30  acres  or  double- 
cut  15  acres  in  a  day. 
Will  move  15.000  tons  of  earth 

one  foot  in  a  day. 
Runs  true  in  line  of  draft  and  keeps  the 
surface  true.     All  other  Disk  Harrows 
have  to  run  in  the  half  lap. 
Has  Improved  reinforced  main  frame,  and 

improved  standards. 
Don't  be  deceived  by  poor  imita- 
tions or  infringements* 
There's  only  one  original  Cutaway* 

and  it's  Clark's. 
Saves  time.   Saves  labor. 
Saves  money. 


BIG  CROPS 

Crops  increased  25<'/o  to  50%. 
Better  Grain,  better  Hay,  bet. 
ter  Fruit. 
Takes  place  of  Plow  and  Harrow. 
Jointed  Pole  takes  all  the  weight  off  the 

horses'  necks. 
We  make  120  sizes  and  styles  of  Disk  Tools* 
Every  machine  fully  warranted. 
Thousands  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction. 
If  your  dealer  won*t  supply  you,  we  will. 

Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

940  Main  Street 
HIGGANUM.  CONN. 


CLARK'S 
Original  "Cutaway" 

Mitchell,  Lewis  &  Staver  Co.,  Western  Agents,  Portland,  Oregon 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


July 


SCOTT- MUNSELL  IMPLEMENT  CO. 

321-329  East  Morrison  Street,  Portland,  Oregon  1018-1020  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Vehicles  and  Implements 

Carry  large  assortment  of  best  styles  of  earth-working  tools;  also  haying  and  harvesting  machinery;  also 
wagons  for  fruit  delivery  and  for  teaming;  also  driving  vehicles  for  business  and  for  pleasure  uses. 

WE  RECOMMEND  TO  FRUIT  GROWERS  THIS  WAGON  NO.  120 
MADE  BY   FREMONT   CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Bodies 
42  inches 

wide. 
Have  drop 

end  gate 
with  chains. 
Hang  low 
on  duplex 
springs. 


Uses  the 
celebrated 
"Fitch  Gear' 
"Short  Turn' 

with 
high  wheels, 
wide  body 
hungf  low. 


Sizes:  i^/^-inch,  iy^-\nch,  i^-inch  and  i^-inch  axles.    Bodies:  7-foot,  8-foot,  9-foot,  lo-foot ;  42  inches  wide 
THE  NAME  OF  MAKERS  IS  GUARANTEE  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


Stanley -Smith 
Lumber  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

LUMBER 

iiatt),  ^^ingUd,  ^ooii,  etc. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


FRUIT 


Western 
Soft  Pine. 
Light,  strong 
and  durable. 


'Better  Fruit" 
subscribers 
demand  the 

"Better  Box." 


BOXES 


CAN  MAKE   TWO   CARLOADS  DAILY 

WASHINGTON  MILL  CO. 

Wholesale  Manufacturers 

Spokane,  Washington 


they  were  not  used  in  the  initial  expenditure  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  appeal  was  directed  to  the 
cities,  and  qviick  action  was  wanted.  Now  that 
the  publicity  merit  of  large  space  has  been  demon- 
strated, it  is  propoesd  to  go  vigorously  into  the 
standard  weeklies  and  monthly  magazines.  An 
expenditure  of  $30,000  has  been  planned,  and  the 
new  list,  based  partly  on  publicity  value  as  well  as 
inquiry-bringing  achievements,  is  as  follows: 

Magazines — Success  Magazine,  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  World's  Work,  National  Hibernian, 

Farm  papers — Northwestern  Agricultvirist,  Farm 
and  Home,  Farm  and  Fireside,  St.  Paul  Farmers' 
Dispatch,  Iowa  Homestead,  Up-to-Date  Farming, 
Fruit  Grower  (St.  Joseph,  Missouri),  Orange  Judd 
Farmer,  St.  Paul  Farmer,  Twentieth  Century 
Farmer,  Farm  and  Ranch,  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
Field  and  Farm,  Kansas  Farmer,  Mail  and  Breeze, 
Oklahoma  Farmer,  Missouri  Valley  Farmer, 
Dakota  Farmer,  Indiana  Farmer,  The  Farm  Home, 
Register  and  Farmer,  Toledo  Weekly  Blade,  St. 
Louis  Twice-a-Week  Republic,  Kansas  City  Weekly 
Star,  Kansas  City  Weekly  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Farmer's  Tribune,  Kansas  Weekly  Capital. 

Newspapers — Chicago  Record-Herald,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Minneapolis  Tri- 
bune, Minneapolis  Journal,  Indianapolis  Star, 
Indianapolis  News,  Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City 
Journal,  Denver  Post,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Buffalo  Express,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
New  York  World,  Des  Moines  Capital,  Omaha 
Bee,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Woman's  National 
Daily,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  St.  Louis  Republic,  Baltimore  News, 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Washington,  D.  C,  Times, 
Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Sioux  City  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Detroit  News-Tribune,  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can, New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Herald,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader, 
Boise  Statesman,  Boise  News,  Salt  Lake  Herald- 
Republican,  Anaconda  Standard,  Butte  Miner, 
Great  Falls  Tribune,  Helena  Record,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
American  Sunday  Magazine  (Hearst's),  United 
Sunday  Magazine,  Associated  Sunday  Magazine, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

Any  one  who  has  passed  the  hat  for  community 
advertising  realizes  that  the  collection  of  $30,000 
for  a  one-page  flash  is  no  easy  matter.  But  part 
of  the  money  will  be  subscribed — probably  no 
mean  total — and  then  the  trimming  process  will 
be  applied  and  the  gilt-edged  few  will  get  the 
advertising. 

The  regular  advertising  fund  of  the  Portland 
Commercial  Club,  while  amounting  to  over  $5,000 
a  month,  has  to  carry  all  the  expense  of  the  city's 


promotion  work,  the  correspondence  and  press 
bureaus,  and  the  organizing  work  done  in  behalf 
of  the  smaller  communities  of  the  state.  Then, 
too,  there  are  booklets  to  print.  As  a  result,  the 
money  actually  expended  for  paid  advertising  out 
of  the  regular  fund  is  very  small.  It  is  used  for 
inquiry-producing  small-space  advertisements — ex- 
cepting full  pages  in  the  Pacific  Monthly,  Sunset 
Magazine  and  "Better  Fruit,"  the  three  Pacific 
Coast  periodicals  which  are  doing  the  most  effec- 
tive work  along  development  lines. — Printers'  Ink. 


BOXES 

BOXES 

BOXES 

APPLE  AND  PEAR 
Stanley  Smith  Lumber  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


FRUIT  BOXES 

"Larch"  Apple  Boxes  and 
Strawberry  Crates  our  specialty 

BUILDING  MATERIAL 

We  carry  a  complete  line.  Lumber,  Shin- 
gles, Lath,  Plaster,  Cement,  Lime,  Sash  and 
Doors,   Brick,  Roofing,  Building  Paper,  etc. 

We  solicit  your  patronage 

Bridal  Veil  Lumbering  Co. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 
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WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS  MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 


STOVER 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

IVow  Built  in  ^'•Hopper  Cooled'^  Styles 

SIZES  I,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  AND  16  HORSEPOWER 

MORE  SIMPLE  THAN  EVER 

Fruit  growers  and  all  users  of  portable  pumping  outfits  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Stover  people 
have  gotten  out  a  very  superior  type  of  hopper  cooled  gasoline  engine  in  the  horizontal  style.  The  hopper 
cooled  engine  is  especially  adapted  to  portable  pumping  service,  it  effects  a  saving  of  the  room  formerly 
occupied  by  a  cooling  tank  and  greatly  reduces  the  weight  of  the  outfit.  Under  ordinary  conditions  hopper 
cooled  engines  will  never  overheat.  No  troublesome  cooling  tank  and  leaky  hose  connections  with  this 
engine — nothing  to  cause  trouble.    Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 


We  also  have  Stover  Water  Jacketed 
Engines  in  sizes  ranging  from  3  to  10 
horsepower  in  the  vertical  style  and  from 
6  to  60  horsepower  in  the  horizontal  style. 

THE  NORTHWEST'S  LARGEST 
IMPLEMENT  AND  VEHICLE  HOUSE 

AGENTS  EVERYWHERE 


PORTLAND 
OREGON 

Spokane,  Washington 
Boise,  Idaho 
Salem.  Oregon 


Studebaker 

one-horse 
wagons  —  the 
best  wagon  on 
earth.  Prices  on 
these  wagons 
reduced  January 
I,  1910.  Don't 
buy  until  you 
get  the  NEW 
PRICE  on  a 
Studebaker. 

Studebaker  vehicles  cost  no  more  than  others.  We  want 

you  to  have  our  catalogue — a  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you 
together  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  agent. 

Agencies  at  Hood  River,  The  Dalles,  Medford,  Ashland,  Grants  Pass,  Wenatchee, 
North  Yakima,  and  two  hundred  other  points  in  Oregon  and  Washington 

STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO.   330-336  East  Morrison  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Wagons,  Buggies,  Harness,  Automobiles 


$2375  AN  ACRE  IS  PAID  FOR  BEARING 
ORCHARD;  $428  FOR  UNFLANTED  LAND 


SALES  THIS  WEEK 
TOTAL  $500,000 


12  ACRES  PEARS 
SELL  FOR  $28,500 


280  ACRES  SOLD 

FOR  $120,000 


When  we  read  news  head-lines  like  the  above,  and  hear  so  much  about  Eastern  capitalists  buying  large  Oregon 
orchards  at  prices  away  up  in  the  thousands,  and  getting  net  returns  of  25  to  45  per  cent  a  year,  the  transacdons  cjTrry 
with  them  the  idea  that  fruit  growing  in  this  state  is  a  rich  man's  game.  It  is,  but  it  is  also  the  poor  man's  road 
to  fortune. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  industry  in  the  state  has  yielded  such  returns  as  have  come  from  Oregon's  fruit  crop. 
In  certain  sections  of  the  state  the  development  has  placed  the  price  of  land  beyond  the  reach  of  the  man  of 
average  means. 

Why  not  take  the  same  quality  of  soil  in  the  same  delightful   climate  and  share  in  the  profits  of  development? 

You  pay  us  for  the  land — not  the  name,  fame  or  reputation. 


LINNHAVEN 

PERFECT  SOIL  PEREECT  FRUIT  PERFECT  CLIMATE 

In  the  Cascade  foothills  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  at  an  elevation  of  TOO  feet,  in  the  forks  of  the  famous  Santiam 
River. 

The  soil  varies  from  a  mild,  ashen-gray  clay  to  a  rich,  deep,  red  clay  loam,  and  produces  unusually  fine  apples. 
There  is  no  alkali,  no  acidity,  no  sterility,  and  irrigation  is  not  necessary. 

Eighty  miles  from  Portland,  sixteen  miles  from  Albany,  three  miles  from  a  station  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. Away  from  the  crowded  city,  but  within  reach  of  its  advantages — a  country  home  without  the  drudgery  of  the 
old  farm  life. 

This  beautiful  body  of  land,  comprising  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Linnhaven  Orchard  Company,  has  been  sub- 
divided into  ten-acre  tracts  and  put  upon  the  market  July  1.  It  is  composed  of  old  ranches  and  homesteads  that  have 
been  cultivated  for  years,  the  old  family  orchards  have  been  producing  excellent  fruit,  and  the  soil  has  already  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  "deliver  the  goods." 

$500.00  secures  ten  acres  of  this  fine  fruit  land.  This  is  the  cash  payment  required,  and  the  balance  of  $2,500.00 
can  be  paid  in  monthly,  semi-annual  or  annual  payments  through  a  period  of  five  years,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
1,'ind  and  trees  will  be  cared  for  in  a  thorough  and  scientific  manner  by  competent  orchardists.  Thus  for  the  small 
sum  of  $300.00  per  acre,  on  easy  payments,  you  can  secure  ten  acres  of  five-year-old  trees  that  will  be  worth  from 
$300.00  to  $1,000.00  per  acre  by  the  time  you  get  them  paid  for. 

If  you  wish  to  engage  in  the  most  profitable  and  pleasant  of  all  outdoor  occupations,  that  of  the  fruit  grower, 
invest  in  LINNHAVEN. 

The  population  of  Oregon  is  increasing  every  day,  but  the  acreage  is  not.  Get  a  home  while  you  can;  make  an 
investment  at  the  time  it  is  the  most  profitable. 

Make  remittance  with  order,  investigate  any  time  within  six  months,  and,  if  not  found  as  represented,  j-our  money 
will  be  refunded. 

WRITE  TO 


THE  OREGON  TITLE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  OREGON 


